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VARIOUS BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


TUESDAY, JUNE 26, 2007 

House of Representatives, 

Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:08 a.m. in room 
2172, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Tom Lantos (chairman 
of the committee) presiding. 

Chairman Lantos. The meeting of the committee will come to 
order. Pursuant to notice, I call up the bill, H.R. 1400, the Iran 
Contra-Proliferation Act of 2007 for the purpose of markup and 
move its favorable recommendation to the House. The chair recog- 
nizes himself to explain this bill. 

[H.R. 1400 follows:] 


( 1 ) 
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I 


IIOtii congress 
1st Session 


H.R.1400 


To enhance United States diplomatic efforts with respect to Iran by imposing; 
additional economic sanctions against Iran, and for other purposes. 


IN THE HOUSE OF KEPRESENTATTVHIS 

IMakch 8, 2007 

Mr. IjANTOS (for himself, Ms. Ros-Lbhtinbn, Mr. Ackerman, Mr. Pbnce, 
Mr. Sherman, Mr. Roycb, Mr. Berman, and Mr. Smith of New Jersey) 
introdnced the following bill; which was rcfcircd to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, and in addition to the Committees on Ways and Means, 
Financial Seirtces, Oversight and Government Reform, and the Judiciary, 
for a period to be snbscqnently determined by the Speaker, in each case 
for consideration of snch prortsions as fall within the jnrisdiction of the 
committee concerned 


A BILL 

To enhance United States diplomatic efforts v\itli respect 
to Iran by imposing additional economic sanctions 
against Iran, and for other purposes. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 tives of the United, States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE AND TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

4 (a) Short TitIjE. — This Act may be cited as the 

5 “Iran Counter-Proliferation Act of 2007”. 

6 (b) TiVBijE OF Contexts. — The table of contents for 

7 this Act is as follows: 


1 



3 


2 

See. 1. Short title and table of contents. 

See. 2. United States policy toward Iran. 

TITT.E I— SUPPORT FOR DIPLOIUVTIO EFFORTS REIATING TO 
PRE^NTIXO IIUN FROM AC^QUIRING NUtT.E^VR WEiU'ONS 

See. 101. Support, for international diplomatic efforts. 

See. 102. Peaceful efforts by the United States. 

TITLE II— iU)I)ITIONiUj BIIATEIUU. SANCTIONS AGiVINST IIUN 

See. 201. Application to subsidiaries. 

See. 202. Additional import sanctions against Iran. 

See. 203. Additional export sanctions against Iran. 

TITLE III— ilMENDMENTS TO THE IIUN SANCTIONS ACT OP 1990 

See. 301. Multilateral regime. 

See. 302. Mandatory sanctions. 

See. 303. United States efforts to prevent investment. 

See. 304. Clarification and expansion of definitions. 

See. 305. Removal of waiver authority. 

TITLE n — additionaij measures 

See. 401. Additions to terrorism and other lists. 

See. 402. Increased capacity for efforts to combat unlaUul or terrorist financ- 
ing. 

See. 403. Exchange programs with the people of Iran. 

See. 404. Reducing contributions to the World Bank. 

Sec. 405. Restrictions on nuclear cooperation with countries assisting the nu- 
clear program of Iran. 

Sec. 406. Elimination of certain tax incentives for oil companies investing in 
Iran. 

TITLE V— MISCELIUNEOUS PR(mSI()NS 
Sec. 501 . Termination. 

1 SEC. 2. UNITED STATES POLICY TOWARD IRAN. 

2 (a) Findings. — C ongress finds the following: 

3 (1) The prospeet of the Islamic Kepnblic of 

4 Iran aehie\ing nuclear arms represents a grave 

5 threat to the United States and its allies in the Mid- 

6 die East, Europe, and globally. 

7 (2) The nature of this threat is manifold, rang- 

8 ing from the vastly enhanced political inflnenee ex- 

9 treniist Iran would wield in its region, including the 
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3 

1 ability to intimidate its neighbors, to, at its most 

2 nigiitmarish, the prospect that Iran would attack its 

3 neighbors and others with unclear arms. This eon- 

4 eern is illustrated by the statement of Hashenii 

5 Kafsaiijani, former president of Iran and currently a 

6 prominent member of two of Iran’s most important 

7 deeision-niaking bodies, of December 14, 2001, when 

8 he said that it “is not irrational to contemplate” the 

9 use of nuclear weapons. 

10 (3) The theological nature of the Iranian re- 

11 gime creates a special urgency in addressing Iran’s 

12 efforts to acquire nuclear weapons. 

13 (4) Iranian regime leaders have persistently de- 

14 nied Israel’s right to exist. Current President 

15 Mahmond Aliniadinejad has called for Israel to be 

16 “viped off the map”. 

17 (5) The nature of the Iranian threat makes it 

18 critical that the United States and its allies do ev- 

19 er\dhing possible — diplomatically, politically, and 

20 economically — to prevent Iran from acquiring nn- 

21 clear-arms capability and persuade the Iranian re- 

22 gime to halt its quest for nuclear arms. 

23 (b) Sense of Congress. — It is the sense of Con- 

24 gress that — 
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1 (1) Iranian President Aliniadinejad’s persistent 

2 denials of the Holocaust and liis repeated assertions 

3 that Israel should be “wiped off the map” may eon- 

4 stitnte a \iolation of the Convention on the Preven- 

5 tion and Pnnishment of the Crime of Genocide and 

6 should be brought before an appropriate inter- 

7 national tribmial for the purpose of deelaring Iran 

8 in breach of the Genocide Convention; 

9 (2) the United States should increase nse of its 

10 important role in the international financial sector to 

11 isolate Iran; 

12 (3) Iran should be barred from entering the 

13 World Trade Organization (WTO) nntil all issues re- 

14 lated to its unclear program are resolved; 

15 (4) all future free trade agTeenients invohing 

16 Iran should be conditioned on the requirement that 

17 the parties to such agTcements pledge not to invest 

18 and not to allow" companies based on its territory or 

19 controlled by its citizens to invest in Iran’s energy 

20 sector or othenvise to make significant investment in 

21 Iran; 

22 (5) United Nations Security Council Resolution 

23 1737 (December 23, 2006), wliich w"as passed nnani- 

24 monsly and mandates an immediate and nncondi- 

25 tional suspension of Iran’s nuclear enrichment pro- 
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1 gram, represents a critical gain in the world-wide 

2 campaign to prevent Iran’s acquisition of unclear 

3 arms and should be fully respected by all nations; 

4 (6) the United Nations Security Conncil should 

5 take further measures beyond Resolution 1737 to 

6 tighten sanctions on Iran, inelnding preventing new 

7 investment in Iran’s energy sector, as long as Iran 

8 fails to comply with the international commnnity’s 

9 demand to halt its unclear enrichment campaign; 

10 (7) the United States should eneonrage foreign 

11 governments to direct state owned entities to cease 

12 all investment in Iran’s energy sector and all exjjorts 

13 of refined petrolemn products to Iran and to per- 

14 suade, and, where possible, require private entities 

15 based in their territories to cease all investment in 

16 Iran’s energy" sector and all exjjorts of refined petro- 

17 lemn products to Iran; 

18 (8) moderate Arab states have a vital and per- 

19 haps existential interest in preventing Iran from ae- 

20 (iniring unclear arms, and therefore sneh states, par- 

21 tienlarly those wdth large oil deposits, should use 

22 their economic leverage to dissuade other nations, 

23 inelnding the Russian Federation and the People’s 

24 Republic of China, from assisting Iran’s nuclear pro- 

25 gram directly or indirectly and to persuade other na- 
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1 tioiis, iiidndiiig Russia and China, to be more fortli- 

2 eoniing in supporting United Nations Seeurity Coun- 

3 cil efforts to halt Iran’s nuelear program; 

4 (9) the United States should take all possible 

5 measures to discourage and, if possible, prevent for- 

6 eign banks from prodding export credits to foreign 

7 entities seeking to invest in the Iranian energy" sec- 

8 tor; 

9 (10) the United States should oppose any fur- 

10 ther actidty by the International Bank for Reeon- 

11 stniction and Development with respect to Iran, or 

12 the adoption of a new Country Assistance Strategy" 

13 for Iran, ineluding by seeking the cooperation of 

14 other countries; 

15 (11) the United States should extend its pro- 

16 gram of discouraging foreign banks from accepting 

17 Iranian state banks as clients; 

18 (12) the United States should prohibit all Ira- 

19 Ilian state banks from using the United States bank- 

20 ing system; 

21 (13) United States federal pension plans should 

22 divest themselves of all non-United States companies 

23 investing more than $20 million in Iran’s energy" 

24 sector; 
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1 (14) State and local government pension plans 

2 should divest themselves of all non-United States 

3 companies investing more than $20 million in Iran’s 

4 energy sector; 

5 (15) the United States should designate the Is- 

6 laniic Revolntionaiy Guards Corps, which pmweys 

7 terrorism thronghont the Middle East and plays an 

8 important role in the Iranian economy, as a foreign 

9 terrorist organization under section 219 of the Im- 

10 inigTation and Nationality Act, place the Islamic 

11 Revolutionary Guards Corps on the list of specially 

12 designated global terrorists, and place the Islamic 

13 Revolutionary Guards Corps on the list of weapons 

14 of mass destinction proliferators and their snp- 

15 porters; and 

16 (16) United States concerns regarding Iran are 

17 strictly the result of actions of the Government of 

18 Iran; and 

19 (17) the American people have feelings of 

20 friendship for the Iranian people, regret that devel- 

21 op merits of recent decades have created impediments 

22 to that friendship, and hold the Iranian people, their 

23 ciiltiire, and their ancient and rich history in the 

24 highest esteem. 
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1 TITLE I— SUPPORT FOR DIPLO- 

2 MATIC EFFORTS RELATING 

3 TO PREVENTING IRAN FROM 

4 ACQUIRING NUCLEAR WEAP- 

5 ONS 

6 SEC. 101. SUPPORT FOR INTERNATIONAL DIPLOMATIC EF- 

7 FORTS. 

8 It is the sense of Congress that — 

9 (1) the United States should use diploniatie and 

10 economic means to resolve the Iranian nuclear prob- 

1 1 leni; 

12 (2) the United States should eontiime to snp- 

13 port efforts in the International Atomic Energj^ 

14 Agency and the United Nations Security Council to 

15 bring about an end to Iran’s nranimn enriehment 

16 program and its nuclear weapons program; and 

17 (3) (A) United Nations Security Council Resolu- 

18 tion 1737 was a useful first step toward pressing 

19 Iran to end its nuclear weapons program; and 

20 (B) in light of Iran’s continued defiance of the 

21 international community, the United Nations Seeu- 

22 rity Council should adopt additional measures 

23 against Iran, including measures to prohibit invest- 

24 ments in Iran’s energy sector. 
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1 SEC. 102. PEACEFUL EFFORTS BY THE UNITED STATES. 

2 Nothing ill this Act shall be construed as anthorizing 

3 the use of force or the use of the United States Armed 

4 Forces against Iran. 

5 TITLE II— ADDITIONAL BILAT- 

6 ERAL SANCTIONS AGAINST 

7 IRAN 

8 SEC. 201. APPLICATION TO SUBSIDIARIES. 

9 (a) In GENEKiiij. — In any case in which an entity en- 

10 gages in an act outside the United States which, if coni- 

1 1 niitted in the United States or by a United States person, 

12 would liolate Executive Order No. 12959 of May 6, 1995, 

13 Executive Order No. 13059 of AngTist 19, 1997, or any 

14 other prohibition on transactions vitli respect to Iran that 

15 is imposed under the International Emergency Economic 

16 Powers Act (50 U.S.C. 1701 et seq.) and if that entity 

17 was created or availed of for the pnipose of engaging in 

18 such an act, the parent company of that entity shall be 

19 subject to the penalties for such Oolation to the same ex- 

20 tent as if the parent company had engaged in that act. 

21 (b) Definitions. — In this section — 

22 (1) an entity is a “parent company” of another 

23 entity if it owns, directly or indirectly, more than 50 

24 percent of the equity interest in that other entity 

25 and is a United States person; and 
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1 (2) the term “entity” means a partnership, as- 

2 sociation, tnist, joint venture, coiporation, or other 

3 organization. 

4 SEC. 202. ADDITIONAL IMPORT SANCTIONS AGAINST IRAN. 

5 Effective 120 days after the date of the enaetment 

6 of this Act — 

7 (1) goods of Iranian origin that are othenvise 

8 authorized to be imported under section 560.534 of 

9 title 31, Code of Federal Regulations, as in effect on 

10 March 5, 2007, may not be imported into the United 

11 States; and 

12 (2) acthities othenUse authorized by section 

13 560.535 of title 31, Code of Federal Regulations, as 

14 in effect on March 5, 2007, are no longer anthor- 

15 ized. 

16 SEC. 203. ADDITIONAL EXPORT SANCTIONS AGAINST IRAN. 

17 Effective on the date of the enaetment of this Act — 

18 (1) Licenses to exjjort or reexjjort goods, seiT- 

19 ices, or technology relating to civil aUation that are 

20 othenvise authorized by section 560.528 of title 31, 

21 Code of Federal Regulations, as in effect on March 

22 5, 2007, may not be issued, and any sneh license 

23 issued before sneh date of enaetment is no longer 

24 valid; and 
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1 (2) goods, sendees, or teeliiiology described in 

2 paragrapli (1) may not be exjjorted or reexjjorted. 

3 TITLE III— AMENDMENTS TO 

4 THE IRAN SANCTIONS ACT OF 

5 1996 

6 SEC. 301. MULTILATERAL REGIME. 

7 Section 4(b) of the Iran Sanctions Act of 1996 (50 

8 U.S.C. 1701 note) is amended to read as follows: 

9 “(b) Reports to Congress. — Not later than 6 

10 months after the date of the enactment of the Iran 

11 Connter-Proliferation Act of 2007 and every six months 

12 thereafter, the President shall submit to the appropriate 

13 congTessional committees a report regarding specific diplo- 

14 niatic efforts nndertaken pnrsnant to subsection (a), the 

15 results of those efforts, and a description of proposed dip- 

16 loniatic efforts pnrsnant to such subsection. Each report 

17 shall include — 

18 “(1) a list of the countries that have agreed to 

19 undertake measures to further the objectives of sec- 

20 tion 3 vdth respect to Iran; 

21 “(2) a description of those measures, 

22 inclnding — 

23 “(A) government actions vdth respect to 

24 public or private entities (or their subsidiaries) 
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1 located in their territories, that are engaged in 

2 Iran; 

3 “(B) any decisions by the governments of 

4 these comitries to rescind or contiime the pnni- 

5 sion of credits, guarantees, or other govern- 

6 mental assistance to these entities; and 

7 “(C) actions taken in international fora to 

8 further the objectives of section 3; 

9 “(3) a list of the countries that have not agreed 

10 to nndertake measures to further the objectives of 

11 section 3 with respect to Iran, and the reasons 

12 therefor; and 

13 “(4) a description of any memorandnms of nn- 

14 derstanding, political understandings, or inter- 

15 national agreements to which the United States has 

16 acceded which affect implementation of this section 

17 or section 5(a).”. 

1 8 SEC. 302. MANDATORY SANCTIONS. 

19 Section 5(a) of the Iran Sanctions Act of 1996 (50 

20 U.S.C. 1701 note) is amended by striking “2 or more of 

21 the sanctions described in paragraphs (1) through (6) of 

22 section 6” and inserting “the sanction described in para- 

23 graph (5) of section 6 and, in addition, one or more of 

24 the sanctions described in paragraphs (1), (2), (3), (4), 

25 and (6) of such section”. 
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1 SEC. 303. UNITED STATES EFFORTS TO PREVENT INVEST- 

2 MENT. 

3 Section 5 of the Iran Sanctions Act of 1996 is 

4 amended by adding the following new subsection at the 

5 end: 

6 “(g) United States Eppokts to Address 

7 PijitNXED ImnSSTilENT. — 

8 “(1) KePOKTS on imT^STMENT ACTDTTY. Not 

9 later than Jannaiy 30, 2008, and every 6 months 

10 thereafter, the President shall transmit to the Coni- 

1 1 niittee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Rep- 

12 resentatives and the Committee on Foreign Rela- 

13 tions of the Senate a report on investment and pre- 

14 investment acthity, by any person or entity, that 

15 could contribute to the enhancement of Iran’s ability 

16 to develop petroleum resources in Iran. For each 

17 such acthity, the President shall provide a deserip- 

18 tion of the acthity, any information regarding when 

19 actual investment may eonunence, and what steps 

20 the United States has taken to respond to such ae- 

21 thity. 

22 “(2) Depinition. — In this subsection — 

23 “(A) the term investment’ includes the ex- 

24 tension by a financial institution of credit or 

25 other financing to a person for that person’s in- 

26 vestment; and 
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1 “(B) the term ‘pre-iiivestmeiit aethity’ 

2 means any aetivity indicating an intent to make 

3 an investment, inclnding a memorandum of mi- 

4 derstanding among parties indicating such an 

5 intent.” 

6 SEC. 304. CLARIFICATION AND EXPANSION OF DEFINI- 

7 TIONS. 

8 (a) Person. — Section 14(13)(B) of the Iran Sanc- 

9 tions Act of 1996 (50 U.S.C. 1701 note) is amended — 

10 (1) by inserting after “tmst,” the following: “fi- 
ll nancial institution, insurer, undenvriter, guarantor, 

12 any other business organization, including any for- 

13 eign subsidiaries of the foregoing,”; and 

14 (2) by inserting before the semicolon the fol- 

15 lowing: “, such as an exi^ort credit agency”. 

16 (b) Petroleum Resources. — Section 14(14) of the 

17 Iran Sanctions Act of 1996 (50 U.S.C. 1701 note) is 

18 amended by inserting after “petroleum” the second place 

19 it appears, the following: “, petroleum by-products, lique- 

20 fied natural gas, the sale of oil or liquefied natural gas 

21 tankers,”. 

22 SEC. 305. REMOVAL OF WAIVER AUTHORITY. 

23 (a) Six-Moxth Wai\T5R Authority. — S ection 4 of 

24 the Iran Sanctions Act of 1996 (50 U.S.C. 1701 note) 

25 is amended — 
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1 (1) ill subsection (d)(1), by striking “except 

2 those with respect to which the President has exer- 

3 eised the waiver authority under subsection (c)”; 

4 (2) by striking subsection (c); and 

5 (3) by redesignating subsections (d), (e), and 

6 (f) as subsections (e), (d), and (e), respectively. 

7 (b) Gexer^Uj WiVi\'ER Authority. — Section 9 of the 

8 Iran Sanctions Act of 1996 (50 U.S.C. 1701 note) is 

9 amended by striking subsection (c) . 

10 (e) Construction. — The ainendments made by this 

1 1 section shall not be constnied to affect any exercise of the 

12 authority of section 4(c) or section 9(c) of the Iran Sanc- 

13 tions Act of 1996 as in effect on the day before the date 

14 of the enaetment of this Act. 

15 TITLE IV— ADDITIONAL 

16 MEASURES 

17 SEC. 401. ADDITIONS TO TERRORISM AND OTHER LISTS. 

18 (a) Determinations and Keport. — Not later than 

19 120 days after the date of the enaetment of this Act, the 

20 President shall — 

21 (1) determine whether the Islamic Revohi- 

22 tionaiy Guards Coips should be — 

23 (A) designated as a foreign terrorist orga- 

24 nization under section 219 of the Immigration 

25 and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1189); 
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1 (B) placed on the list of specially des- 

2 ignated global terrorists; and 

3 (C) placed on the list of weapons of mass 

4 destniction proliferators and their supporters; 

5 and 

6 (2) report the determinations under paragraph 

7 (1) to the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 

8 House of Representatives and the Committee on 

9 Foreign Relations of the Senate, inclnding, if the 

10 President determines that such Corps should not be 

11 so designated or placed on either such list, the jns- 

12 tification for the President’s determination. 

13 (b) Definitions. — In this section — 

14 (1) the term “specially designated global ter- 

15 rorist” means any person inclnded on the Annex to 

16 Executive Order 13224, of September 23, 2001, and 

17 any other person identified under section 1 of that 

18 Executive order whose property and interests in 

19 property are blocked by that section; and 

20 (2) the term “weapons of mass destniction 

21 proliferators and their supporters” means any per- 

22 son inclnded on the Annex to Executive Order 

23 13382, of June 28, 2005, and any other person 

24 identified under section 1 of that Executive order 
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1 whose property and interests in property are blocked 

2 by that section. 

3 SEC. 402. INCREASED CAPACITY FOR EFFORTS TO COMBAT 

4 UNLAWFUL OR TERRORIST FINANCING. 

5 (a) Findings. — The work of the Office of Terrorism 

6 and Financial Intelligence of the Department of Treasury, 

7 which includes the Office of Foreign Assets Control and 

8 the Financial Crimes Enforcement Center, is critical to 

9 ensuring that the international financial system is not 

10 used for purposes of supporting terrorism and developing 

1 1 weapons of mass destniction. 

12 (b) Authorization. — There is authorized for the 

13 Secretary of the Treasniy $59,466,000 for fiscal year 

14 2008 and snch snnis as may be necessary for each of the 

15 fiscal years 2009 arrd 2010 for the Office of Terrorism 

16 arrd Firrarreial Irrtelligerrce. 

17 (c) Authorization Amendment. — Section 

18 310(d)(1) of title 31, United States Code, is amended by 

19 striking “snch smns as may be necessary for fiscal years 

20 2002, 2003, 2004, and 2005” and inserting “$85,844,000 

21 for fiscal year 2008 and snch smns as may be necessary 

22 for each of the fiscal years 2009 arrd 2010”. 
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1 SEC. 403. EXCHANGE PROGRAMS WITH THE PEOPLE OF 

2 IRAN. 

3 (a) Sense op Congress. — It is the sense of Con- 

4 gress that the United States should seek to enhance its 

5 friendship with the people of Iran, particularly by identi- 

6 Mng young people of Iran to come to the United States 

7 under United States exchange programs. 

8 (b) Exchange PROGRiUis Authorized. — The 

9 President is authorized to cany out exchange programs 

10 'with the people of Iran, particularly the young people of 

1 1 Iran. Such programs shall be carried out to the extent 

12 practicable in a manner consistent 'ndth the eligibility for 

13 assistance requirements specified in section 302 (b) of the 

14 Iran Freedom Support Act (Public Law 109-293). 

15 (c) Authorization. — Of the amounts available for 

16 “Educational and Cultural Exchanges”, there is author- 

17 ized to be appropriated to the President to cany out this 

18 section $10,000,000 for fiscal year 2008. 

19 SEC. 404. REDUCING CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE WORLD 

20 BANK. 

21 The President of the United States shall reduce the 

22 total amount othen\ise payable on behalf of the United 

23 States to the International Bank for Reconstruction and 

24 Development for each fiscal year by the percentage rep- 

25 resented by — 
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1 (1) the total of the amounts provided by the 

2 Bank to entities in Iran, or for projects and aethi- 

3 ties in Iran, in the then preceding fiscal year; di- 

4 \ided by 

5 (2) the total of the amounts provided by the 

6 Bank to all entities, or for all projects and acthities, 

7 in the then preceding fiscal year. 

8 SEC. 405. RESTRICTIONS ON NUCLEAR COOPERATION WITH 

9 COUNTRIES ASSISTING THE NUCLEAR PRO- 

10 GRAM OF IRAN. 

11 (a) In GexeR/Uj. — NoB\ithstanding any other pro\i- 

12 sion of law or any international agTeenient, no agreement 

13 for cooperation between the United States and the govern- 

14 nient of any country that is assisting the nuclear program 

15 of Iran or transferring advanced conventional weapons or 

16 missiles to Iran may be submitted to the President or to 

17 Congress pursuant to section 123 of the Atomic Energ;^" 

18 Act of 1954 (42 U.S.C. 2153), no such agreement may 

19 enter into force vitli such country, no license may be 

20 issued for exjrort directly or indirectly to such country of 

21 arry rrrrclear material, facilities, comporrerrts, or other 

22 goods, ser-\ices, or techrrology that worrld be srrbject to 

23 srrch agreemerrt, arrd rro approval may be giverr for the 

24 trarrsfer or retrarrsfer directly or irrdireetly to srrch corrrrtry 

25 of arry rnrelear material, facilities, comporrerrts, or other 
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1 goods, sendees, or technology that would be subject to 

2 such agreement, until the President determines and re- 

3 ports to the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate 

4 and the Committee on International Relations of the 

5 House of Representatives that — 

6 (1) Iran has ceased its efforts to design, de- 

7 velop, or acquire a nuclear exijiosive de\dce or related 

8 materials or technology; or 

9 (2) the government of the countiy that is as- 

10 sisting the nuclear program of Iran or transferring 

1 1 advanced conventional weapons or missiles to Iran — 

12 (A) has suspended all nuclear assistance to 

13 Iran and all transfers of advanced conventional 

14 weapons and missiles to Iran; and 

15 (B) is committed to maintaining that sus- 

16 pension until Iran has implemented measures 

17 that would permit the President to make the 

18 determination described in paragraph (1). 

19 (b) Construction. — The restrictions in subsection 

20 (a)— 

21 (1) shall apply in addition to all other applica- 

22 ble procedures, requirements, and restrictions con- 

23 tained in the Atomic Energj" Act of 1954 and other 

24 laws; and 
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1 (2) shall not be construed as affecting the valid- 

2 ity of agreements for cooperation that are in effect 

3 on the date of the enaetment of this Act. 

4 (e) Definitions. — In this section: 

5 (1) Agreement for cooPERiVTiON. — The term 

6 “agreement for cooperation” has the meaning given 

7 that term in section 11b. of the Atomic Energy" Act 

8 of 1954 (42 U.S.C. 2()14(b)). 

9 (2) Assisting the nuclear iriogram of 

10 IR/VN. — The term “assisting the nuclear program of 

11 Iran” means the intentional transfer to Iran by a 

12 government, or by a person subject to the jnrisdic- 

13 tion of a government vitli the knowledge and aeqni- 

14 escence of that government, of goods, sendees, or 

15 teehnologT" listed on the Nuclear Suppliers Group 

16 Guidelines for the Export of Nuclear Material, 

17 Equipment and Technology (published by the Inter- 

18 national Atomic Energy Agency as Information Cir- 

19 enlar INFCIRC/254/Rev. 3/Part 1, and subsequent 

20 re\dsions) or Guidelines for Transfers of Nnelear-Re- 

21 lated Dnal-Use Equipment, Material, and Related 

22 Technology (published by the International Atomic 

23 Energy Agency as Information Circular INFCIR/ 

24 254/Rev. 3/Part 2, and subsequent re\dsions). 
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1 (3) Country tiuvt is assisting the nu- 

2 CIjEiUi PROGRiVM OP IRiVN OK TKiVNSFEKKING ^U)- 

3 VANCED CONATSNTTONAIj WEiU^ONS OR MISSUSES TO 

4 IR/VN. — The term “eonntry that is assisting the im- 

5 clear program of Iran or transferring advanced con- 

6 ventional weapons or missiles to Iran” means — 

7 (A) Russia; and 

8 (B) any other conntiy determined by the 

9 President to be assisting the unclear program 

10 of Iran or transferring advanced conventional 

1 1 weapons or missiles to Iran. 

12 (4) TRiVNSPEKKING iYI)\T\NCEl) CONtTSNTIONTYTj 

13 \™ai"ONS OK iiisSiUES TO IRAN. — The term “trans- 

14 ferring advanced conventional weapons or missiles to 

15 Iran” means the intentional transfer to Iran by a 

16 government, or by a person subject to the jnrisdic- 

17 tion of a government vdth the knowledge and aeqni- 

18 eseence of that government, of goods, sendees, or 

19 technology listed on — 

20 (A) the Wassenaar Ai-rangement list of 

21 Dual Use Goods and Technologies and Mnni- 

22 tions list of July 12, 1996, and subsequent re\d- 

23 sions; or 
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1 (B) the Missile Technology Control Regime 

2 Equipment and Technology Annex of June 11, 

3 1996, and subsequent revisions. 

4 SEC. 406. ELIMINATION OF CERTAIN TAX INCENTIVES FOR 

5 OIL COMPANIES INVESTING IN IRAN. 

6 (a) In GENEiLtij. — Subsection (h) of section 167 of 

7 the Internal Revenne Code of 1986 (relating to aniortiza- 

8 tion of geological and geophysical expenditures) is amend- 

9 ed by adding at the end the follo'wing new paragraph: 

10 “(6) llEN TA Ti WHEN IILIN SANCTIONS IN EP- 

1 1 PECT. 

12 “(A) In GENEiLiij. — If sanctions are ini- 

13 posed under section 5(a) of the Iran Sanctions 

14 Act of 1996 (relating to sanctions Aitli respect 

15 to the development of petroleum resources of 

16 Iran) on any member of an expanded affiliated 

17 group the eonuuon parent of which is a foreign 

18 corporation, paragraph (1) shall not apply to 

19 any expense paid or ineurred by any such meni- 

20 ber in any period during which the sanctions 

21 are in effect. 

22 “(B) Exi^anded appie ia ted gkoup. — 

23 For purposes of subparagraph (A), the term 

24 ‘exiianded affiliated group’ means an affiliated 
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1 group as defined in seetion 15()4(a), 

2 determined — 

3 “(i) by substituting ‘more than 50 

4 pereent’ for ‘at least 80 pereent’ each place 

5 it appears, and 

6 “(ii) without regard to paragraphs 

7 (2), (3), and (4) of section 1504(b).”. 

8 (b) Effective Date. — The amendment made by 

9 subsection (a) shall apply to exiiense paid or incurred on 

10 or after January 1, 2007. 

1 1 TITLE V— MISCELLANEOUS 

12 PROVISIONS 

13 SEC. 501. TERMINATION. 

14 (a) Termination. — The restrictions proiided in sec- 

15 tions 203, 404, and 405 shall no longer have force or ef- 

16 feet with respect to Iran if the President determines and 

17 certifies to the appropriate congressional committees that 

18 Iran— 

19 (1) has ceased its efforts to design, develop, 

20 manufacture, or acquire — 

21 (A) a nuclear exiilosive device or related 

22 materials and technologjq 

23 (B) chemical and biological weapons; and 

24 (C) ballistic missiles and ballistic missile 

25 launch technology; 
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1 (2) lias been removed from the list of eoniitries 

2 the governments of which have been determined, for 

3 pniposes of section 6(j) of the Exjiort Adniinistra- 

4 tion Act of 1979 (50 U.S.C. 2405(j)) to have repeat- 

5 edly pimided support for acts of international ter- 

6 rorisni; and 

7 (3) poses no significant threat to United States 

8 national security, interests, or allies. 

9 (b) Definition. — In subsection (a), the term “ap- 

10 propriate congressional committees” means the Coni- 

1 1 niittee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives 

12 and the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate. 

O 
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Chairman Lantos. For decades to come, the world’s preeminent 
historians will analyze the Iraq War and its manifold impact. But 
one impact is already clear: When dealing with a looming threat 
to international peace and security, Congress will insist that all, 
and I mean all, diplomatic and economic remedies be pursued be- 
fore military action is considered. 

We are far from having exhausted all diplomatic and economic 
options for stopping Tehran’s headlong pursuit of nuclear weapons, 
but diplomacy vis-a-vis Iran does not stand a chance unless it is 
backed by strong international sanctions against the regime in 
Tehran. 

Iran’s theocracy must understand that it cannot pursue a nuclear 
weapons program without sacrificing the political and economic fu- 
ture of the Iranian people. That is why I introduced H.R. 1400, the 
Iran Counter-Proliferation Act of 2007. It was my great pleasure to 
work with my good friend, the ranking Republican member of the 
committee, Ileana Ros-Lehtinen, in crafting this far-reaching bill. 

The objective of this legislation is twofold: To prevent Iran from 
securing nuclear arms and the means to produce them and to en- 
sure that we achieve this all-important goal in a peaceful manner. 

My legislation will increase exponentially the economic pressure 
on Iran and empower our diplomatic efforts by strengthening the 
Iran Sanctions Act. It will put an end to the administration’s abil- 
ity to waive sanctions against foreign companies which invest in 
Iran’s energy industry. 

Until now, abusing its waiver authority and other flexibility in 
the law, the Executive Branch has never sanctioned any foreign oil 
company that invested in Iran. Those halcyon days for the oil in- 
dustry are over. The corporate barons running giant oil companies, 
who have cravenly turned a blind eye to Iran’s development of nu- 
clear weapons, have come to assume that the Iran Sanctions Act 
will never be implemented. This charade will come to a long-over- 
due end this morning. 

Our legislation goal is well beyond the waiver issue. If a nation 
aids Iran’s nuclear program, it will not be able to have a nuclear 
cooperation agreement with the United States. Import sanctions 
will be reimposed on all Iranian exports to the United States. 

As most of us remember, the Clinton administration lifted sanc- 
tions on Iranian carpets and other exports in a gesture of unsuc- 
cessful goodwill and in an effort to encourage a more forthcoming 
attitude from Tehran. But with innocent Americans now sitting in 
Iran’s most notorious cells while the Iranian Government brazenly 
continues its relentless pursuit of nuclear arms, it is self-evident 
that Tehran is not going to be responsive, so our goodwill gesture 
will be revoked. 

My legislation also calls on the President to declare the Iranian 
Revolutionary Guard Corps a terrorist group. The Revolutionary 
Guard trains terrorists throughout the Middle East, including in 
Iraq and in Lebanon. The Revolutionary Guard, which is a major 
base of support for Mahmoud Ahmadinejad, owns huge economic 
enterprises in Iran. Eoreign banks will think twice about dealing 
with these enterprises once the Revolutionary Guard is declared a 
terrorist organization. 
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H.R. 1400 also enhances the importance of the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s Office of Terrorism and Financial Intelligence by author- 
izing additional funds for Fiscal Year 2008 to conduct their most 
important work. 

Our legislation makes it clear that our dispute is only with the 
Government of Iran, not with its people and not with the glorious 
civilization the Iranian people have built over many centuries. Ac- 
cordingly, we have authorized funds for programs to enhance 
United States-Iranian friendship, especially by organizing exchange 
programs for young Iranians. 

Some Europeans will complain about this bill, as they com- 
plained when Iran sanctions legislation was first passed in 1996. 
They will point out that Secretary of State Albright essentially 
agreed not to impose Iran-related sanctions against the European 
Union in 1998, but 1998 is a long time ago. In that year, many Eu- 
ropean leaders were still holding out the false hope that Iran’s nu- 
clear efforts were strictly geared toward peaceful energy use. 

By now, every single European leader fully understands and ac- 
knowledges that Iran is hell bent on acquire nuclear weapons. So 
it is time for Europeans’ actions to catch up with their perceptions. 
It is time for Europe to cease investing in Iran’s energy industry, 
and our legislation will facilitate that result. 

Before it is too late, we must try to persuade others to join us 
in increasing the diplomatic and economic pressure on Iran, and, 
where necessary, we must give them incentives to do so. Our goal 
must be zero foreign investment. Let me repeat this: Zero foreign 
investment in Iran’s energy sector. That is the only formula that 
can prevent Iran’s acquisition of nuclear weapons. 

That is why I introduced this bill. That is why some 300 col- 
leagues, on a bipartisan basis, including most members of this com- 
mittee, are co-sponsoring it, and that is why I ask all of my col- 
leagues in Congress to join in that support. 

I now yield to the ranking member, who is not only the co-spon- 
sor of this legislation but has been a tireless and indefatigable 
fighter for legislative and other actions to try to turn Iran from its 
deadly, dangerous course. Indeed, H.R. 1400 builds on her success- 
ful efforts to extend the Iran Sanctions Act, which I was honored 
to support. Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you so much, Mr. Chairman, and I 
would like to express my strong support for your bill, H.R. 1400, 
the “Iran Counter-Proliferation Act of 2007.” I am proud to be your 
Republican lead co-sponsor of this legislation. I am honored with 
the positive working relationship that you and I have, Mr. Chair- 
man, and our staffs who work so closely in a bipartisan manner. 
Thank you for that. 

This bill, as you pointed out, Mr. Chairman, builds upon existing 
law to bring pressure on a regime that has been waging war 
against the United States since 1979, when Iranian militants 
overran our United States Embassy in Tehran and held our dip- 
lomats hostage for over a year. I would like to highlight just briefly 
some of the most important parts of your legislation. 

It contains provisions reinforcing the application of penalties, 
under the Iran Sanctions Act, to subsidiaries of United States par- 
ent companies that invest in the energy infrastructure of Iran. 
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The bill before us, as with H.R. 957, as the chairman pointed out, 
legislation I introduced and which was passed by our committee 2 
months ago, expands sanctions to apply to a financial institution, 
insurer, underwriter, guarantor, any other business organization, 
including any foreign subsidiaries of the foregoing. It includes 
sense of the Congress language stating that the United States 
should seek to prevent foreign banks from providing export credits 
to foreign entities seeking to invest in the energy sector of Iran. 

By expanding coverage to petroleum byproducts and liquefied 
natural gas, H.R. 1400 also extends the scope of the sanctions to 
include the sale of oil or liquefied natural gas tankers. H.R. 1400 
expands the sanctions to be enforced against certain Iranian enti- 
ties tied to terrorist activities and builds upon current law by man- 
dating restrictions on nuclear cooperation with countries that are 
helping Iran with its nuclear program. 

Finally, I want to highlight what the chairman has said. This bill 
speaks directly to the people of Iran. The regime in Iran is cur- 
rently stepping up its repression of even the slightest perceived op- 
position in universities, in the press, among human rights advo- 
cates. Prompted by this crackdown, H.R. 1400 contains a sense of 
Congress language expressing the desire and the support of the 
American people for the aspirations of the Iranian people. 

This builds upon the Iran Freedom Support Act, funding for the 
promotion of democracy in Iran. The Iranian people are our allies, 
and we are theirs. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for your ongoing and steady leadership 
on this issue. I strongly urge my colleagues to support adoption of 
your bill and also render my strong support for the amendment 
that will be offered by Mr. Ackerman of New York. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman Lantos. Thank you very much. 

I have a series of perfecting amendments at the desk, which all 
of the members have before them. If you could pass those out, 
please. I ask unanimous consent that they be considered en bloc, 
and they be considered as read. The clerk will designate the 
amendments. 

Ms. Rush. Amendment to H.R. 1400 offered by Mr. Lantos of 
California. “Page 3, line 16, ” 

Chairman Lantos. Without objection, the amendments will be 
considered en bloc and will be considered as read, and the chair is 
recognized for 5 minutes to explain the amendments. 

[The amendment of Chairman Lantos follows:] 
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Amendment to H,R, 1400 
Offered by Mr. Lantos of California 

Page 3, line 16, insert before the period at the end 
the follo'ning: “and the Government of Iran has displayed 
inflammatory s\nnbols that express similar intent”. 

Page 4, beginning line 15, strike “invohing Iran” 
and insert “entered into by the United States”. 

Page?, line 15, strike “and” after the semicolon. 

Page 9, line 9, strike “In any case” and insert “Ex- 
cept as provided in subsection (b), in any ease”. 

Page 9, beginning line 21, insert the following new 
subsection: 

1 (b) Exception. — Subsection (a) shall not apply to 

2 any act related to a contract or other obligation of any 

3 entity if such contract or obligation was entered into be- 

4 fore the acquisition of such entity by the parent company 

5 unless such parent company acquired such entity knovdiig 

6 or liacing reason to know that such contract or other obli- 

7 gation existed or such contract or other obligation is ex- 

8 panded to cover additional aethities beyond the terms of 


1 
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II.L.C. 


2 

1 such contract or other obligation as it existed at the time 

2 of such acquisition. 

Page 9, line 21, strike “(b)” and insert “(c)”. 

Page 14, line 19, strike “petroleum by-products” 
and insert “petroleum refining capacity”. 

Page 14, line 20, insert “tankers” after “oil”. 

Page 16, beginning line 13, insert the follo'wing new 
subsection: 

3 (b) Extension op Autiiokity. — The President may 

4 block all property and interests in property of the fol- 

5 lowing persons, to the same extent as property and inter- 

6 ests in property of a foreign person determined to have 

7 committed acts of terrorism for purposes of Executive 

8 Order 13224 of September 21, 2001 (50 U.S.C. 1701 

9 note) may be blocked: 

10 (1) Persons who assist or pimide financial, ma- 

ll terial, or technological support for, or financial or 

12 other sei'^ices to or in support of, the International 

13 Revolutionary Guards Corps (IRGC) or errtities 

14 ovired or effectively corrtrolled by the IRGC. 

15 (2) Persorrs otherwise associated vith the IRGC 

16 or errtities referred to irr paragraph (1). 


Page 16, lirre 13, strike “(b)” arrd irrsert “(c)”. 
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Chairman Lantos. The amendments before you are, for the most 
part, minor clarifying or technical in nature. Two amendments 
have most substantive content. The first would create an exception 
to Section 201 of the bill, which applies United States sanctions to 
parents of foreign subsidiaries that do business with Iran. Under 
this exception, if a United States company acquires a company and 
does not know, and has no reason to know, that such company had 
a business relationship with an Iranian entity, that company would 
not have to choose between United States sanctions and Iranian 
penalties for breaking the contract. 

In addition, the en bloc amendment ensures that the President 
has authority to block assets of any entity that provides support to 
the Iranian Revolutionary Guards. 

Does anyone wish to be recognized to speak on the amendment? 

Mr. Sherman. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Lantos. Mr. Sherman. 

Mr. Sherman. Thank you. I really have comments more about 
the general bill than the amendment, but we went through opening 
statements so quickly, I would like to use this time to address the 
bill. 

Chairman Lantos. Please. 

Mr. Sherman. It is an excellent bill. It is a necessary bill. I also 
serve on the Financial Services Committee, and that committee has 
jurisdiction over some aspects of our effort to put pressure on the 
Iranian Government to end its proliferation program, and I would 
like to report to this committee a recent exchange in front of that 
committee. 

We had before us the secretary of the treasury, who told us that 
he had worked hard to make sure that Wolfowitz got a fair hear- 
ing, or fought hard to keep Wolfowitz’s job, that he had made 
phone calls to other ministers around the world, but when it came 
to preventing the World Bank from making loans to Iran or dis- 
bursing the loan funds, the Treasury Department had done nothing 
except cast a vote against the World Bank loans, which they are 
obligated to do by law. 

Second, the Treasury Department has blocked two Iranian banks 
from doing business through the Fed, through U-turn transactions, 
but refuses to block the other Iranian banks. 

Finally, I guess I should not have commented adversely about 
how the Treasury Department had followed the law in a minimalist 
way with regard to the World Bank because when it comes to the 
Iran Sanctions Act and sanctioning foreign oil companies that do 
business with Iran and invest over $20 million in its oil sector, 
first, the Clinton administration and now the Bush administration, 
in a much greater way, simply refuses to follow the law. 

Both before this committee and before the Financial Services 
Committee, administration officials have failed to identify a single 
company in the world that is doing more than $20 million of invest- 
ment in the Iranian oil sector, even though our own Congressional 
Research Service is able to identify over a dozen very major trans- 
actions. 

So we wage foreign policy with the President we have, not the 
President perhaps that we wish we had or a President willing to 
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follow the law, and I look forward not only to passing this law but 
to having a President who believes that he has to follow the law. 

I should just mention the secretary of the treasury. When I 
brought this up and asked why no list had been provided by the 
administration, his response was that he thought that imposing 
sanctions on foreign-based oil companies was bad public policy, 
and, therefore, the administration had no obligation or reason to 
follow the statutes passed by Congress and signed by the Presi- 
dent, which is an interesting constitutional view. I yield back. 

Chairman Lantos. I want to thank my friend for his very valu- 
able comments. I would like to add a couple of words. 

If, in fact, the administration will block these economic meas- 
ures, it will be driven to taking military action, which, as chairman 
of this committee, and I believe most members of this committee 
firmly oppose, I am appalled by the failure of the secretary of the 
treasury to use his considerable power to move Iran in a desirable 
direction by peaceful economic means. 

Anybody else who wishes to be recognized on the amendment? 

Mr. Klein. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Lantos. Mr. Klein. 

Mr. Klein. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you very much 
for your leadership on this issue. This is a very important piece of 
legislation which I greatly support, and I thank the ranking mem- 
ber as well. 

The specific question I have is, in the amendment, it provides 
that if a company acquired a subsidiary that had an active contract 
in this energy sector, is there any type of strategy that we are 
using in this legislation which would discourage — obviously, a con- 
tract is a contract, but if it is a major piece of business, and we 
want to continue the strategy of disincentivizing businesses from 
participating in the energy sector, what is it that we can do, either 
through this language or other language, that can disincentivize 
businesses from continuing this type of business? 

Chairman Lantos. I thank my friend for his very excellent ques- 
tions. 

We have gone to the ultimate legal limits of what is feasible in 
this legislation. I understand what you are driving at, and I share 
your sentiment, but there is nothing within the legal framework 
under which we operate that any stronger language could have 
been devised. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Mr. Chairman, if you would yield to me. 

Chairman Lantos. Yes. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you. The Ackerman Amendment will 
further put some teeth into that worry that we all share by having 
it apply to executives as well. I think they get the message. Some 
of them seek to not hear it. 

Chairman Lantos. I thank my friend. I also want to express 
publicly my appreciation to Chairman Frank of the Financial Serv- 
ices Committee for his excellent cooperation in this whole arena 
and, in our attempt to reach the desired results by peaceful eco- 
nomic sanctions and not by military action. 

If there are no further comments from any member of the com- 
mittee, I will put the question on the amendment. All in favor say 
aye. 
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[A chorus of ayes.] 

Chairman Lantos. All opposed, say nay. 

[No response.] 

Chairman Lantos. The ayes have it. 

Are there any other amendments? 

Mr. Ackerman. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Lantos. Mr. Ackerman. 

Mr. Ackerman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you for 
your excellent piece of legislation, and I do have an amendment at 
the desk. 

Chairman Lantos. The clerk will report the amendment. 

Ms. Rush. Amendment to H.R. 1400 offered by Mr. Ackerman of 
New York. “Insert the following after Section 302 ” 

Mr. Ackerman. I ask unanimous consent that the amendment be 
considered as read. 

Chairman Lantos. No objection. The gentleman is asked to pro- 
ceed to explain his amendment. 

[The amendment of Mr. Ackerman follows:] 
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Amendment to H,R. 1400 
Offered by Mr. Ackerman of New York 

Insert the following after seetion 302 and redesig- 
nate the sneceeding section accordingly: 

1 SEC. 303. AUTHORITY TO IMPOSE SANCTIONS ON PRIN- 

2 CIPAL EXECUTIVE OFFICERS. 

3 Seetion 5 of the Iran Sanctions act of 1996 (50 

4 U.S.C. 1701 note) is amended by adding at the end the 

5 following: 

6 “(g) Authority to Impose Sanctions on Pkin- 

7 ciiuytj Executive Opeiceks. — 

8 “(1) Sanctions under section 6. — In addi- 

9 tion to the sanctions imposed under subsection (a), 

10 the President may impose any of the sanctions 

11 under section 6 on the principal executive officer or 

12 officers of any sanctioned person, or on persons per- 

13 forming similar functions as such officer or officers. 

14 The President shall include on the list published 

15 under subsection (d) the name of any person on 

16 whom sanctions are imposed under this paragraph. 

17 “(2) AdditionAj sanctions. — In addition to 

18 the sanctions imposed under paragraph (1), the 

19 President may block the property of any person de- 


1 
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II.L.C. 


2 

1 scribed in paragraph (1), and prohibit transactions 

2 in snch property, to the same extent as the property 

3 of a foreign person determined to have committed 

4 acts of terrorism for pniposes of Executive Order 

5 13224 of September 23, 2001 (50 U.S.C. 1701 

6 note).”. 

Page 13, line 6, strike “(g)” and insert “(h)”. 
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Mr. Ackerman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My amendment 
builds upon the bipartisan principle established by Congress in the 
Sarbanes-Oxley Act of 2002 that corporate decisions and corporate 
acts cannot be legally and morally disassociated from the men and 
women who make them. Incorporation is a legal mechanism to 
limit financial liability. It is not, and should not, ever be thought 
of as a form of blanket immunity for shameful decisions or illegal 
acts. 

Large-scale investing in Iran’s petroleum sector is both. For 
those capable of the sensation, it is shameful, and for those who, 
by nationality or investment decision, fall under the jurisdiction of 
American laws, it is illegal. Those who have invested in Iran’s pe- 
troleum sector may have done so because of the definition of the 
word “persons,” covered by the Iran Sanctions Act, does not point 
explicitly to corporate officers or provide penalties when they are 
responsible for investment decisions that pump desperately needed 
money into Iran’s petroleum sector. 

My amendment will close this loophole. My amendment will give 
the President the discretion to block the personal assets in the 
United States of a corporate officer responsible for a sanctionable 
investment in Iran and to name them as a sanctionable person in 
the Federal Register. 

Iran is a terrorist state. It is the world’s leading terrorist state. 
Investment in Iran’s petroleum sector enables that country to pur- 
sue nuclear weapons, to arm insurgents fighting American troops, 
and to underwrite Hezbollah and Hamas. Foreign investment in 
Iran equals money for terrorism and attacks on Americans. Let me 
repeat that for the business community and their lawyers: Foreign 
investment in Iran equals money for terrorism and attacks on 
American troops. You cannot invest with A1 Capone without under- 
writing gangsterism. You cannot invest in Iran by investing in ter- 
rorism. 

It is hard to make the intent of Congress more plain than the 
Iran Sanctions Act. If there are any business interests that are still 
pondering a large-scale investment in Iran’s petroleum sector, here 
is some free advice: Do not do it. Do not even think of doing it. Do 
not do it today. Do not do it tomorrow. Do not do it ever. 

It is obvious, as the Iran Sanctions Act is, that too many busi- 
nesses have made the calculation that profit seeking in Iran mat- 
ters more than human lives or to the security of their own nations. 
Investment in Iran does not happen by accident or by magic. As 
the author, C.S. Lewis warned, such decisions are “conceived and 
ordered, moved, seconded, carried, and admitted in clean, carpeted, 
warmed, well-lighted offices by quiet men with white collars and 
cut fingernails and smooth-shaven cheeks who do not need to raise 
their voice.” 

Mr. Chairman, the corporate executives who have signed the con- 
tracts and issued the orders to invest in Iran’s oil sector have effec- 
tively signed death warrants for those who have been murdered by 
Hamas and Hezbollah. For the sake of wealth, they have chosen to 
underwrite Iran’s request for nuclear weapons. They may refuse to 
accept this responsibility, but it lies with them nonetheless. 

Our experience with the Iran Sanctions Act has shown that we 
cannot rely on the business community to always do the right 
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thing. My strong belief is that if we grab them hard by their own 
swollen wallets, their hearts and minds will very quickly follow. I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Chairman Lantos. I want to thank my friend for his excellent 
amendment which I firmly and enthusiastically support. Are there 
any comments on this amendment? If not, the question occurs on 
the amendment of the gentleman from New York. All in favor will 
say aye. 

[A chorus of ayes.] 

Chairman Lantos. All opposed will say no. The amendment is 
approved. Are there any other amendments? 

[No response.] 

Chairman Lantos. If not, the question occurs on the motion to 
report the bill favorably, as amended. All in favor say aye. 

[A chorus of ayes.] 

Chairman Lantos. All opposed, say no. 

[A chorus of noes.] 

Chairman Lantos. I request a rollcall vote. 

Ms. Rush. Chairman Lantos? 

Chairman Lantos. Aye. 

Ms. Rush. Chairman Lantos votes yes. Mr. Berman? 

Mr. Berman. Aye. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Berman votes yes. Mr. Ackerman? 

Mr. Ackerman. Aye. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Ackerman votes yes. Mr. Faleomavaega? 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Faleomavaega votes yes. Mr. Payne? 

Mr. Payne. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Payne votes yes. Mr. Sherman? 

Mr. Sherman. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Sherman votes yes. Mr. Wexler? 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Engel? 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Delahunt? 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Meeks? 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rush. Ms. Watson? 

Ms. Watson. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Ms. Watson votes yes. Mr. Smith of Washington? 

Mr. Smith of Washington. Mr. Smith of Washington votes yes. 
Mr. Carnahan? 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Tanner? 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Green? 

Mr. Green. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Green votes yes. Ms. Woolsey? 

Ms. Woolsey. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Ms. Woolsey votes yes. Ms. Jackson Lee? 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Hinojosa? 

Mr. Hinojosa. Yes. 
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Ms. Rush. Mr. Hinojosa votes yes. Mr. Crowley? 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Wu? 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Miller. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Miller votes yes. Ms. Sanchez? 

Ms. Sanchez. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Ms. Sanchez votes yes. Mr. Scott? 

Mr. Scott. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Scott votes yes. Mr. Costa? 

Mr. Costa. Aye. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Costa votes yes. Mr. Sires? 

Mr. Sires. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Sires votes yes. Ms. Giffords? 

Ms. Giffords. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Ms. Giffords votes yes. Mr. Klein? 

Mr. Klein. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Klein votes yes. Ms. Ros-Lehtinen? 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Ms. Ros-Lehtinen votes yes. Mr. Smith of New Jersey? 
Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Mr. Smith of New Jersey votes yes. 
Mr. Burton? 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Gallegly? 

Mr. Gallegly. Aye. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Gallegly votes yes. Mr. Rohrabacher? 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Rohrabacher votes yes. Mr. Manzullo? 

Mr. Manzullo. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Manzullo votes yes. Mr. Royce? 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Chabot? 

Mr. Chabot. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Chabot votes yes. Mr. Tancredo? 

Mr. Tancredo. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Tancredo votes yes. Mr. Paul? 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Flake? 

Mr. Flake. No. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Flake votes no. Mrs. Davis? 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Pence? 

Mr. Pence. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Pence votes yes. Mr. Wilson? 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Boozman? 

Mr. Boozman. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Boozman votes yes. Mr. Barrett? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Barrett votes yes. Mr. Mack? 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Fortenberry? 

[No response.] 
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Ms. Rush. Mr. McCaul? 

Mr. McCaul. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. McCaul votes yes. Mr. Poe? 

Mr. Poe. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Poe votes yes. Mr. Inglis? 

Mr. Inglis. Aye. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Inglis votes yes. Mr. Fortune? 

Mr. Fortuno. Aye. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Fortuno votes yes. Mr. Bilirakis? 

Mr. Bilirakis. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Bilirakis votes yes. 

Chairman Lantos. Are there any members who have not yet 
been recorded? Ms. Jackson Lee? 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Ms. Jackson Lee votes yes. 

Chairman Lantos. Are there any other members who wish to be 
recorded? 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Wu? 

Mr. Wu. Aye. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Wu votes yes. 

Chairman Lantos. Are there any other members who wish to be 
recorded? 

[No response.] 

Chairman Lantos. If not, the clerk will report. 

Ms. Rush. On this vote, there are 

Chairman Lantos. There is one more vote. Mr. Delahunt? 

Ms. Rush. He is not recorded. 

Mr. Delahunt. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Delahunt votes yes. 

Chairman Lantos. Mr. Delahunt, after hesitation, votes yes. Mr. 
Wilson? 

Mr. Wilson. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Wilson votes yes. 

Chairman Lantos. Any other colleagues who wish to be re- 
corded? 

[No response.] 

Chairman Lantos. The clerk will now 

Ms. Rush. On this vote, there are 37 yeses and one no. 

Chairman Lantos. The ayes have it, and the motion to report fa- 
vorably is adopted. Without objection, the bill will be reported as 
a single amendment in the nature of a substitute incorporating the 
amendments adopted by the committee, and the staff is directed to 
make any technical and conforming amendments. 

Do you wish to be recognized, Mr. Flake? 

Mr. Flake. Yes. 

Chairman Lantos. You are recognized. 

Mr. Flake. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I intended to speak before 
the vote. I just wanted to explain my “no” vote. I am loathe to vote 
for economic sanctions under any circumstances. I think it is often 
a blunt instrument. But I can be persuaded to. 

In this case, I think that it is unlikely that unilateral sanctions 
like this will have an effect, and I think it will be less likely to 
achieve the type of multilateral sanctions that we would need with 
this vote. I think that we can only be successful in persuading Iran 
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if there is a more broad-based, multilateral effort with the Euro- 
peans, and I think that that is less likely to occur after this vote. 

Mr. Berman. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Flake. I would. 

Mr. Berman. This, of course, is a very interesting question, the 
effectiveness of individual sanctions, but I would just point out to 
the gentleman, yesterday’s Financial Times reports that Japan’s 
private sector has responded to signals from Washington by re- 
stricting loans to Iran and rejecting an Iranian request to pay for 
oil imports in currencies other than dollars, banking and official 
sources say. A senior banker said three banks — Bank of Tokyo, 
Mitsubishi, Misouho, and Sumatomo Mitsui — had informed the Ira- 
nian authorities in April they would not conduct any new business 
in Iran. 

Particularly, the banking sanctions that have been imposed have 
had ripple effects that have disrupted Iran’s ability to gather in- 
vestments in its energy sector. This is just one additional piece of 
confirmation of the effectiveness of that particular unilateral sanc- 
tion. 

Mr. Flake. I thank the gentleman for his comments. I hope he 
is correct, and I hope that that is the case with other allies. I fear 
that we have had examples in the past where that has not been 
the case, that moving too far ahead makes it less likely to gather 
the support that we need. So I just wanted to note that for the 
record. 

Chairman Lantos. We appreciate the gentleman’s explanation. 
Let me comment on the gentleman’s explanation by saying that it 
is self-evident to all of us that multilateral sanctions are far more 
desirable than unilateral sanctions. We have been unable to obtain 
multilateral sanctions and to hold out the ideal as the only avenue, 
when it clearly cannot be attained, is an admission of failure. 

Unilateral sanctions by the United States have been effective in 
many instances. We all would prefer multilateral sanctions. Mem- 
bers of this committee have no control over what sanctions, if any, 
Japan or Germany or Italy will adopt. The only thing we control 
is our own votes and our own sanctions. I want to thank the gen- 
tleman for his explanation. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Smith of Washington. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Lantos. Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smith of Washington. Yes. Thank you. I just wanted a 
quick comment on this because I am with Mr. Flake on the reluc- 
tance to endorse unilateral sanctions. I think it is something we 
need to work on. I think this is, however, a special case for one of 
the reasons that the chairman mentioned and for some others. 

It is not like we have not been trying for a long time to get multi- 
lateral sanctions on this piece. It is not one of these things where 
we took a relatively obscure issue and leapt first without trying to 
get the international community on board. We have been trying 
with the international community to no success. The effort at mul- 
tilateral sanctions has been made. 

Second, this particular piece, as Mr. Berman points out, puts 
pressure on foreign corporations to ramp up the sanctions on Iran. 
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So it goes beyond the unilateral. The unilateral in this case has 
been in place since 1979. We are trying to expand it. 

Lastly, as one who is steadfastly opposed to military action 
against Iran because I do not think it would work or be effective, 
and also steadfastly opposed to Iran developing a nuclear weapon, 
if you have those two positions, you have to be willing to do some- 
thing. Economic sanctions is the something, and this bill puts 
greater pressure to achieve those economic sanctions broadly. 

So I share the reluctance to just willy-nilly go after unilateral 
economic sanctions. I do think Congress has done that too much in 
many instances. I do not think this is one. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Chairman Lantos. I thank the gentleman for his comment. The 
gentleman from California, Mr. Rohrabacher. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I think some- 
one needs to stand up for the principle of unilateral action at this 
point. 

First of all, let me compliment you, Mr. Chairman, for making 
our positions real. There is so much hyperbole that comes with this 
job, where people are suggesting that they are taking a tough stand 
when there is nothing there. It is very easy to have a bunch of ver- 
biage when there is actually no substance to a position. 

You are making our position on Iran real. You are saying there 
needs to be something, and that is what this bill is all about. I ap- 
plaud you and all of those who have been involved in this. This will 
send a real message rather than the message to the Iranians that 
we are just speaking so much word confetti. 

In terms of unilateral action, I do not believe that the United 
States should be hamstrung by always having to go to the political 
leaders of other countries, who may lack courage and may lack the 
same moral guidelines that we have, and expect that we are not 
going to act unless they do. 

The United States of America is composed of every race, religion, 
and ethnic background that compose this world, and we have a spe- 
cial role to play. It is called “a leadership role.” We will lead the 
way on some of these issues and not have others follow us. Other 
times, people will not follow us until we do lead the way, but we 
should never say, “We are not going to act unless we can get a con- 
sensus among the political forces in other societies.” So unilateral 
action is certainly justified in this case and, I think, in many cases. 

Chairman Lantos. I thank the gentleman. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Would the gentleman yield? 

Chairman Lantos. I am pleased to yield to the ranking member. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you, and 
I would like to point out to our members that thanks to the United 
States leadership on imposing sanctions on Iran’s energy sector, we 
have spurred U.N. sanctions, as well as EU sanctions. So some- 
times being alone just means that we are alone for just a little bit, 
and then others will join us in that fight. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Chairman Lantos. Thank you. Any other colleague? 

Mr. Wu. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Lantos. Mr. Wu. 
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Mr. Wu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to speak strongly in 
favor of taking either unilateral or multilateral sanctions when 
necessary, when the situation warrants. 

I find it troubling that there seems to be a prevailing opinion, in 
intellectual circles or academic circles or political circles, that sanc- 
tions do not work, and if you do not think that sanctions work, I 
suggest you ask Nelson Mandela how he feels and some of the 
other folks who stood up for him in the sixties, seventies, and 
eighties. They were at the tip of the spear, and we imposed sanc- 
tions, hopefully multilaterally, but if we had to, unilaterally, and 
sometimes unilateral sanctions can be turned into multilateral 
sanctions, multilateral sanctions being more effective, but unilat- 
eral sanctions either being effective or, at least, redeeming our 
moral leadership. 

I think that this particular era of our history is a departure from 
the American norm, and I hope that we will not toss over our val- 
ues for things that pretend to be hard-headed economics but are 
nothing more than a countervailing set of values and one which, 
I think, are inconsistent with historic core American values. Thank 
you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back. 

Mr. Manzullo. Regular order. Mr. Chairman, we have already 
voted. We will be here all day on this. 

Chairman Lantos. Well, I believe that colleagues who wish to 
express themselves on this most important principle should have 
the right to do so, and I choose to recognize them. Mr. 
Faleomavaega? 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Mr. Chairman, thank you. I want to also 
commend you and our senior ranking member for sponsorship of 
this important legislation, and I do want to commend also the gen- 
tleman from Arizona for raising the issue, the question of sanc- 
tions. As my good friend from Oregon stated earlier, sanctions is 
a mixed bag. We have put sanctions on Burma for 100 years now, 
and still nothing seems to come out of it. 

However, the question of apartheid in South Africa, which Mr. 
Wu had alluded to earlier about Nelson Mandela, and we had to 
put pressure on western democracies because they were the biggest 
investors in South Africa, and sanctions was one of the key ele- 
ments on how we finally were able to overcome the question of rac- 
ism and bigotry and what happened in that part of the world. 

So I think it is a mixed bag, but we see that it has been success- 
ful in some places and also been a failure. So we have not ne- 
glected it, and I think the question of sanctions can be a positive 
force if we look at it that way. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Lantos. Thank you. Mr. Green? 

Mr. Green. Mr. Chairman, I was expressing concerned that we 
had the debate, but it is the prerogative of the chair to recognize 
people to make a statement after we have had the vote, so I will 
yield back my time. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Lantos. Ms. Jackson Lee. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. I thank the chairman very much, and I thank 
the indulgence of our members, and I also thank Mr. Flake of Ari- 
zona for raising the point. 
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Mr. Chairman, I think we are moving in the right direction. I 
would have hoped that a multilateral commitment on helping to 
raise the level of authority or opportunity for the Iranian Resist- 
ance Movement would he possible, and I hope, in the course of this 
singular move of sanctions, it is a signal of empowering the Iranian 
resistance, which, for so long, has been declared terrorist. 

I think we can find a substantial body of politick in Iran that 
really wants to change the leadership of the government. They do 
not want an attack by the United States, and it certainly is one of 
the strongest opponents of the Iraq War. I want to make it very 
clear that my vote does not sanction any military threat to Iran as 
long as they pose no military threat directly to the United States. 

But I think this is a positive step forward, and I hope that this 
encourages the intellectual, democratic, and political thought of op- 
position in Iran, for that will be the most positive step of moving 
a government that does not listen, is not interested in the world 
arena, continues to insist on the nonexistence of Israel or any other 
sovereign nation, then this is an appropriate step to move forward 
for the people of the United States that reco^ize that a country 
that does not want to be part of the world family needs to be sanc- 
tioned. With that, Mr. Chairman, I thank you, as I voted aye for 
this legislation. I yield back. 

Chairman Lantos. I thank my friend. The gentleman from Indi- 
ana, Mr. Burton. 

Mr. Burton. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for you and 
the ranking Republican for sponsoring this legislation. I would just 
like to make a brief comment on my colleague who just spoke. 

Obviously, we do not want any more wars. It is absolutely essen- 
tial that we do everything we can to maintain peace. But the one 
thing that, I think, needs to be taken into consideration is the in- 
tentions of Iran long term. Their goal is to control and to change 
the entire Middle East, in my opinion. 

They are working on an IBCM program, which means that they 
would have the ability, if they completed that, to hit part of the 
United States. They are working on an intermediate-range pro- 
gram, as well as a short-range program. They are working on nu- 
clear development. They have got I do not know how many ma- 
chines over there that are developing the nuclear weapons to do 
the job. 

Now, while I think this is a great piece of legislation, I think we 
all ought to realize that, at some point in the future, if Iran does 
not realize, you know, that the rest of the world is really, really op- 
posed to this, we may have to take some action to stop them from 
developing the delivery system and a nuclear weapons system. 
That is something, in my opinion, that we should not rule out right 
now. We should let Iran know that we are willing to do whatever 
is necessary to protect the United States and our friends and sta- 
bility in the Middle East. I think it is extremely important that 
they get that message. 

So when my colleagues say, “You know, we are not going to take 
any military action down the road,” I understand. Nobody wants 
war, but, at the same time, I do not want any nuclear weapons 
blowing up in this country and killing a lot of people. I yield back 
my time. 
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Chairman Lantos. Thank you. Mr. Ackerman? 

Mr. Ackerman. I thank the chairman for allowing this absolutely 
fascinating discussion, especially that so many members have par- 
ticipated and, even more interestingly enough, that it is taking 
place after the vote. I do not know that we have ever had so much 
participation of people explaining themselves. 

I do just want to observe that had this discussion, as informative 
as it is, taken place prior to the vote, the vote would have possibly 
been a little bit more informative, but the result would have been 
no different, as the gentleman from Arizona, who initiated the dis- 
cussion, has absented himself from the new procedure of the Legis- 
lative Branch, issuing obater dictums. I yield back the balance of 
my time. 

Chairman Lantos. Mr. Smith of New Jersey. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Thank you very much, Mr. Chair- 
man. Just let me say that, in the face of such hostility by Iran and 
potential hostility, it seems to me that sanctions are the most pru- 
dent course. We want sanctions, not bullets, and war should always 
be seen as the absolute last resort. 

Let me also say to my colleagues, some of whom were not here 
for a number of years during the eighties and the nineties, that 
sanctions, especially when they are smart sanctions and judiciously 
applied, can very clearly lead to positive outcomes. Mention was 
made of Burma before. While Burma remains a junta, we do know 
that the Asean countries are now looking much more favorably to 
the United States position vis-a-vis Burma because we have stood 
with Aung San Suu Kyi and the other freedom democracy pro- 
moters in Burma, despite the fact that they have been incarcer- 
ated. 

The same goes with trafficking and religious freedom. There 
were members who voted vigorously against us on both of those 
pieces of legislation because they had a sanctions component. We 
know, beyond any reasonable doubt now, that when they are ap- 
plied — that is to say, the sanctions and the reporting requirements 
contained in both of those two laws — that countries have changed 
and have mitigated their trafficking proclivities and have, in many 
cases, on religious freedom, made changes very much to the better. 

Let me also say that in the 1980s we risked super power con- 
frontation with the U.S.S.R. by vigorously imposing, and ensuring 
that it was implemented, the Jackson- Vannick Amendment be- 
cause we cared so much about Soviet Jewry that we were not going 
to take a walk on those who were being so mistreated by the KGB 
and others in the Soviet Union. 

Finally, let me also say that when you look at Cuba, I would 
hope that we would apply consistency to a country where you have 
a dictatorship with approximately 400 political prisoners, many of 
whom are the best and the brightest and the bravest in Cuba, who 
now find themselves perhaps close to death, certainly their lives 
imperiled, because they are in the gulags in Fidel Castro’s Cuba. 

Sanctions work. They have to be consistent, and if no other coun- 
try wants to join us, well, that is sad and remorseful, but, frankly, 
we have got to do it anyway. I was one of those who voted for sanc- 
tions against apartheid, despite the fact that the Reagan adminis- 
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tration was not against it, because I thought, in that case, like all 
of the other cases, human rights trump every other issue. 

Chairman Lantos. I thank the gentleman. The gentleman from 
New York, Mr. Crowley. 

Mr. Crowley. I thank the chairman. Let me first express, I was 
not here for the vote. Had I been here, I want the record to reflect 
that I would have strongly voted in favor of H.R. 1400. 

Mr. Chairman, I, too, believe that sanctions have been shown to 
work in the past and that I think we should use every diplomatic 
means available to us to prevent the use of force. I am not sug- 
gesting we need to do that in this case at this point, but I think 
that sanctions have been shown to work in the past, but they can- 
not work by the U.S. alone. We need to engage our allies and make 
sure, as in the case of South Africa, where the world was engaged, 
we brought about change. That is the way in which I think we can 
bring about change in Iran as well. With that, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Chairman Lantos. Thank you. I think, final comment, Mr. Sher- 
man. 

Mr. Sherman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. There is no perfect 
way to deal with despotic regimes or hostile regimes. Appeasement 
and isolationism failed at Munich. Military action always involves 
casualties and often involves a failure to achieve our objectives. 

As the gentleman from Oregon pointed out, sanctions worked in 
the case of South Africa. I would also point out that the Iran-Libya 
Sanctions Act is now the Iran Sanctions Act. We took out the L be- 
cause Libya took out its nuclear program and is otherwise acting 
in a much better fashion. 

It seems that it is easier for politicians here in Washington to 
send men into battle than it is to do battle with multinational cor- 
porations. Their level of power here in Washington is extreme, and 
it is about time for those of us who think that our foreign policy 
is important to stand up, even when it inconveniences these large 
corporations. I yield back. 

Chairman Lantos. I believe the final comment will be by Mr. 
Meeks. 

Mr. Meeks. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Indeed, we are all very 
concerned in regards to Iran and its proliferation of weapons of 
mass destruction, and we need to stop it. I just want to just add 
my voice and to say, though, that we have got to be very sure that 
we do such in a multilateral way. I often hear talk about how it 
worked in South Africa, and it did, but it did only because there 
were multilateral sanctions of which, and I think the record should 
be clear, the United States was one of the last to come aboard. 

The rest of the world moved ahead of us. The United States was 
the last. Because of the pressure from everyone else they joined in, 
and then it became the straw that broke the camel’s back. So as 
we proceed here we must proceed and make sure that we are work- 
ing very closely with our allies because only if we are working col- 
lectively with them can we make sure that we have the straw that 
breaks the camel’s back because the goal here is to make sure that 
Iran does not continue its weapons of mass destruction. 

The goal here is to make sure that the world unites against them 
as took place with South Africa, so that we can have the straw that 
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breaks the camel’s back and breaks the regime of Iran as a result 
of world pressure not just pressure from the United States. Yield 
back. 

Chairman Lantos. Mr. Payne of New Jersey. 

Mr. Payne. Yes, I, too, believe that as we are discussing what 
happened with sanctions in South Africa that it was interesting 
and ironic that it was Senator Lugar who cast the 67th vote that 
overrode the Reagan veto. It was the first time that a veto from 
President Reagan was overridden, and secondly, it was the first 
time Senator Lugar voted against his very close friend. President 
Reagan. 

It is ironic that just last night Senator Lugar once again has 
questioned the path of the war in Iraq. All of this is I think con- 
nected, and I commend him for his statesmanship. He is still truly 
a great leader. Yield back. 

Chairman Lantos. I want to thank my friends from New Jersey. 
I want to thank all of my colleagues for their singularly valuable 
contributions. Pursuant to notice I call up the bill, H.R. 2844, the 
Food Security and Agricultural Development Act of 2007, for pur- 
poses of markup and move its favorable recommendation to the 
House. 

[H.R. 2844 follows:] 
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110th congress 

1st Session 


(Onginal Signature of Member) 


To promote United States emergency and non-emergeiicy food and other 
assistance programs, to promote United States agricultural exjoort pro- 
grams, and for other purposes. 


IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATH^S 


Mr. Lantos introduced the following bill; uliich was referred to the 
Committee on 


A BILL 

To promote United States emergency and non-emergency 
food and other assistance programs, to promote United 
States agricnltnral export programs, and for other pur- 
poses. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE AND TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

4 (a) Short Title. — This Act may be cited as the 

5 “Pood Security and Agricnltnra] Development Act of 

6 2007”. 
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1 (b) TiVBijE OF Contexts. — Tlie table of eoiiteiits for 

2 this title is as follows: 

Sec. 1. Short title and table of contents. 

Sec. 2. Finding and purposes. 

Sec. 3. Definitions. 

TITLE I— UNITED STATES EMERGENCY AND NON-EMERGENI^Y 
FOOD AND OTHER ASSISTANCE PROGIUVMS 

Subtitle A — ^Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954 

Sec. 101. United States policy. 

Sec. 102. General authority. 

Sec. 103. Provision of agricultural commodities. 

Sec. 104. Generation and use of currencies by private voluntary organizations 
and cooperatives. 

Sec. 105. Levels of assistance. 

Sec. 106. Pood Aid Consultative Group. 

Sec. 107. Administration. 

Sec. 108. Assistance for stockpiling and rapid transportation, delivery, and dis- 
tribution of shelf-stable prepackaged foods. 

Sec. 109. Administrative provisions. 

Sec. 110. Expiration date. 

Sec. 111. Authorization of appropriations. 

Sec. 112. Coordination and integration of foreign assistance programs. 

Sec. 113. Micronutrient fortification programs. 

Sec. 114. John Ogonowski and Doug Bereuter Faimer-to-Farmer Program. 

Subtitle B — Related Statutes and Other Provisions 
Sec. 121. Bill Emerson Humanitarian Trust. 

Sec. 122. McGovern-Dole Intei'iiational Food for Education and Child Nutrition 
Program. 

Sec. 123. International disaster assistance under the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961. 

Sec. 124. Report on efforts to improve procurement planning. 

TITLE H— UNITED STATES AGRICULTUIUVIj EXl'ORT PROGIUYVIS 

Sec. 201. Export credit guarantee program. 

Sec. 202. Market access program. 

Sec. 203. Export enhancement program. 

Sec. 204. Assistance to address sanitary and ph^dosanitary barriers to trade. 
Sec. 205. Foreign market development cooperator program. 

Sec. 206. Emerging markets and facility guarantee loan program. 

Sec. 207. Food for Progress Act of 1985. 

TITLE III— MISCELIiANEOUS PIRATSIONS 

Sec. 301. Technical assistance for specialty crops. 

Sec. 302. Support, for sanitary and plirtosanitaiy priorities of the United States 
within certain intei'iiational organizations. 

Sec. 303. Technical assistance for the resolution of trade disputes. 

Sec. 304. Sense of Congress concerning the Global Crop Diversity Trust. 

Sec. 305. Technical and conforming amendments. 
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1 SEC. 2. FINDINGS AND PURPOSES. 

2 (a) Findings. — Congress makes the following find- 

3 ings: 

4 (1) The United Nations Food and AgTienltnral 

5 Organization reports, that in 2006, an estimated 

6 850,000,000 people in the world, with 824,000,000 

7 in developing countries, were ehronically Imngiy. 

8 (2) The largest eoncentrations of the ehron- 

9 ieally linngiy — an estimated 298,000,000 individ- 

10 nals — are in South Asia, vdth most of those individ- 

11 nals coneentrated in India, where there are an esti- 

12 mated 212,000,000 nndernonrished indhidnals, and 

13 in snb-Saharan Africa, where there are an estimated 

14 206,000,000 Imngiy people. 

15 (3) The number of food and humanitarian 

16 emergencies has doubled from an average of about 

17 15 per year in the 1980s to more than 30 per year 

18 since 2000, due in large part to increasing eonfliets, 

19 poverty, and natural disasters around the world. 

20 Some emergencies are exacerbated by multiple 

21 shocks, such as ehil wars, recurring droughts, and 

22 endemic disease, adding to their complexity and pro- 

23 tracting the crises for many years. 

24 

25 


26 


(4) The United Nations reports that progress is 
being made toward reaching the Millennhun Devel- 
opment Goal of reducing the proportion of Imngiy 
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1 people ill the world by half by 2015. In 1990, the 

2 proportion of people in the developing countries liv- 

3 ing with insufficient food was estimated to be 20 

4 percent. By 2003, that percentage declined to 17 

5 percent. However, from 1996 to 2006, the absolute 

6 inimber of Iningry people increased from 

7 790,000,000 to 850,000,000. 

8 (5) The inimber of Iningiy people in the most 

9 seriously affected regions of the world, namely South 

10 Asia and snb-Saharan Africa, is inereasing. In siib- 

11 Saharan Africa, in 1990, there were an estimated 

12 169,000,000 chronica lly-lningiy people; in 2003, the 

13 inimber of ehronically-lningiy people increased to 

14 206,000,000. 

15 (6) The major United States Government re- 

16 spouse to reducing Ininger in developing countries is 

17 to provide United States agrienltnral eommodities as 

18 food assistance. In fiscal year 2006, the United 

19 States prowded 3,000,000 metric tons of food valued 

20 at more than $2,000,000,000 to meet emergency 

21 food needs and to support development projects in 

22 developing eomitries. 

23 (7) In 2006, the United States provided food 

24 assistance to 65 countries, more than half of which 

25 were in siib-Saharan Africa. Approximately 
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1 $1,200, ()()(),()()() or 60 percent of such assistance was 

2 pro\ided as emergency food assistance. The United 

3 States Agency for International Development esti- 

4 mates that 50,000,000 to 70,000,000 people benefit 

5 from United States food assistance programs annn- 

6 ally. 

7 (8) (A) Food assistance contributed by the 

8 United States Government has totaled more than 

9 $73,000,000,000 since 1946. Over the last decade, 

10 the United States has been the single largest donor 

11 of international food assistance, vdth a large propor- 

12 tion of the assistance pimided through the United 

13 Nations World Food Program and most of that as- 

14 sistance is for emergencies. 

15 (B) The United States contributed more than 

16 52,000,000 tons of food assistance between 1996 

17 and 2005, more than half of the nearly 100,000,000 

18 tons of food assistance delivered worldwide in this 

19 period. In 2006, the United States contributed 

20 $1,125,000,000 or about 40 percent of total donor 

21 contributions to the World Food Program in that 

22 year. 

23 (9) Private voluntary organizations and co- 

24 operatives are critical implementing partners in 

25 United States food assistance programs. In addition 
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1 to assisting people whose lives and livelihoods are 

2 endangered dne to erises, such organizations and co- 

3 operatives help eommnnities that suffer from ehronic 

4 Imnger, delivering teehnieal assistance and training 

5 and bnilding local institutional capacity. 

6 (10) (A) Although the Farm Seenrity and Rural 

7 Investment Act of 2002 (Pnblic Law 107-171) 

8 called for increased levels of non-emergency food as- 

9 sistance in order to address ehronic Imnger needs 

10 and to have lasting impacts on wihierable eoninin- 

11 nities, according to the Government Aceonntability 

12 Office, by 2006, non-emergency food assistance pro- 

13 grams were reduced to 42 percent of their 2001 lev- 

14 els. 

15 (B) Implementing partner organizations report 

16 that dne to these rednetions, such organizations 

17 have been forced to close operations in countries 

18 that are prone to emergencies and with populations 

19 that suffer from chronie Imnger. As a result of such 

20 rednetions, there is little opportunity to develop new 

21 programs that address food insecurity in developing 

22 countries. 

23 

24 


25 


(11) Food assistance experts, advocates, and 
implementers have argued that distributing food 
commodities alone will not reduce food insecurity. 
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1 Food assistance needs to be combined 'nitli other 

2 non-food resources, sucli as assistance to promote 

3 agricultural development, economic grovtli, and as- 

4 sistance to support education, water, and health pro- 

5 grams, to ensure that food assistance has an impact 

6 on chronically-lmngiy people. 

7 (12) Women play an essential role in promoting 

8 food security and production throughout the world. 

9 According to the United Nations Food and Agricul- 

10 tural Organization, rural women are responsible for 

11 half of the world’s food production and produce be- 

12 tween 60 and 80 percent of the food in most devel- 

13 oping countries. 

14 (b) Purposes. — The purposes of this Act are — 

15 (1) to promote United States emergency and 

16 non-emergency food and other assistance programs 

17 as described in title I of this Act in an efficient and 

18 effective manner; and 

19 (2) to promote United States agricultural ex- 

20 port programs as described in title II of this Act in 

21 an efficient and effective manner. 

22 SEC. 3. DEFINITIONS. 


23 


In this Act: 
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1 (1) Ai)MiNiSTiiiiTOK. — Tlie term “Admiiiis- 

2 trator” means the Administrator of the United 

3 States Ageney for International Development. 

4 (2) ApPROPRL/VTB CONGRESSIOXitlj COMMIT- 

5 TEES. — The term “appropriate congTessional com- 

6 mittees” means — 

7 (A) the Committee on Foreign Affairs and 

8 the Committee on AgTieulture of the House of 

9 Representatives; and 

10 (B) the Committee on Agriculture, Nutri- 

11 tion, and Forestry of the Senate. 

12 (3) SECRETiUtY. — The term “Secretary” rriearrs 

1 3 the Secretary of Agrieirltrrre 

14 TITLE I— UNITED STATES EMER- 

15 GENCY AND NON-EMERGENCY 

16 FOOD AND OTHER ASSIST- 

17 ANCE PROGRAMS 

18 Subtitle A — ^Agricultural Trade De- 

19 velopment and Assistance Act of 

20 1954 

21 SEC. 101. UNITED STATES POLICY. 

22 Section 2 of the Agrieultural Trade Development and 

23 Assistance Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1691) is amended — 

24 (1) in paragraph (1), by inserting “chronic” be- 


25 


fore “world”. 
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1 (2) ill paragraph (5), by striking “and” at the 

2 end; 

3 (3) in paragraph (6), by striking the period at 

4 the end and inserting and”; and 

5 (4) by adding at tlie end tlie follnwing new 

6 paragraphs: 

7 “(7) respond to einergeney needs and food cri- 

8 ses; 

9 “(8) implement an effective and efficient food 

10 assistance program that incorporates adequate re- 

11 sources for both emergency and non-emergency food 

12 assistance programs; and 

13 “(9) provide adequate resources for non-enier- 

14 goiicy food assistance programs to address the 

15 causes of chronic hunger and food insecurity, to pro- 

16 tect the livelihoods and health of wlnerable popn- 

17 lations, and to promote participation in productive 

18 activities.”. 

19 SEC. 102. GENERAL AUTHORITY. 

20 (a) In GenekaIj. — Section 201 of the Agrieiiltiiral 

21 Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 

22 1721) is amended — 

23 (1) in paragraph (1), to read as follows: 

24 “(1) address famine and food crises and re- 


25 


spond to emergency food needs arising from man- 
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1 made disasters, such as policy-based disasters, eco- 

2 iioniic shocks, and conflict or chil strife, and natural 

3 disasters.”; 

4 (2) in paragraph (5), by striking “and” at the 

5 end; 

6 (3) in paragraph (6), by striking the period at 

7 the end and inserting “; and”; and 

8 (4) at the end bj" inserting the following new 

9 paragraph: 

10 “(7) promote participation in edneational, train- 

11 ing, and other productive aethities.”. 

12 (b) Tbchnic^Uj Amendments. — Such section is fnr- 

13 ther amended — 

14 (1) by striking “The President” and inserting 

15 “(a) PKO(tRiUi Required. — The President”; and 

16 (2) by striking “Sneh program” and insert the 

17 following: 

18 “(b) Implementation. — Such program” . 

19 SEC. 103. PROVISION OF AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES. 

20 (a) Support for EligidijE Organizations. — Snb- 

21 section (e)(1) of section 202 of the AgTieultnral Trade De- 

22 velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1722) 

23 is amended — 


24 


(1) in the matter preceding subparagraph (A) — 
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2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 


11 

(A) by striking “5 percent nor more than 
10 percent” and inserting “10 percent but not 
more than 12.5 percent” ; and 

(B) by striking “to assist the organizations 
in” and inserting “to provide such organiza- 
tions financial assistance in order to”; 

(2) in subparagraph (A) — 

(A) by striking “establishing” and insert- 
ing “establish”; and 

(B) by striking “and” at the end; 

(3) in subparagraph (B) — 

(A) by striking “meeting” and inserting 
“meet”; 

(B) by striking “management, personnel 
and internal transportation and distribution 
costs” and inserting “management, operational, 
teehnieal, personnel and other programming 
costs”; 

(C) by striking the period at the end and 
inserting “; and”; and 

(4) by adding at the end the following new sub- 
paragraph: 

“(C) improve and implement methodologies 
for food assistance programs, including needs 
assessments and monitoring and evaluation.”. 
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1 (b) STKEiVMIjINED PrOGR/UI MANAGEMENT. Sub- 

2 section (li)(3)(B) of such section is amended by striking 

3 “Committee on International Relations” and inserting 

4 ‘ ‘ Committee on Foreign Affairs ’ ’ . 

5 SEC. 104. GENERATION AND USE OF CURRENCIES BY PRI- 

6 VATE VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATIONS AND CO- 

7 OPERATIVES. 

8 Subsection (b) of section 203 of the AgTicnltnral 

9 Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 

10 1723) is amended by striking “1 or more recipient eonn- 

11 tries” and inserting “in 1 or more recipient eonntries”. 

12 SEC. 105. LEVELS OF ASSISTANCE. 

13 Subsection (a) of section 204 of the AgTicnltnral 

14 Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 

15 1724) is amended — 

16 (1) in paragraph (1), by striking “2002 

17 throngh 2007” and inserting “2008 throngh 2012”; 

18 (2) in paragraph (2), by striking “2002 

19 throngh 2007” and inserting “2008 throngh 2012”; 

20 and 

21 (3) in paragraph (3), by striking “International 

22 Relations” and inserting “Foreign Affairs”. 

23 SEC. 106. FOOD AID CONSULTATIVE GROUP. 

24 (a) Sense op Congress on iNTEGRiVTED and Ep- 

25 FECTi\T] Food Assistance. — Section 205 of the Agrienl- 
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1 tnral Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 

2 U.S.C. 1725)is amended — 

3 (1) by redesignating subsections (e) and (f) as 

4 subsections (f) and (g), respectively; and 

5 (2) by inserting after subsection (d) the fol- 

6 lowing new subsection: 

7 “(e) Sense of Congkess on iNTBGHiVTED and Ep- 

8 PECTivE Food Assistance Progr/vm. — It is the sense 

9 of Congress that the Group should make every effort to 

10 develop a strategy to achieve a more integrated and effec- 

1 1 tive food assistance program.”. 

12 (b) Kepokt to Congress. — Such section is further 

1 3 amended — 

14 (1) by redesignating subsections (f) and (g) (as 

15 redesignated by subsection (a)(1)) as subsections (g) 

16 and (h), respectively; and 

17 (2) by inserting after subsection (e) (as added 

18 by subsection (a)(2)) the follovdiig new subsection: 

19 “(f) Report to Congress. — 

20 “(1) In gener/Uj. — Not later than 180 days 

21 after the date of the enactment of the Food Security 

22 and Agricultural Development Act of 2007, and an- 

23 nually thereafter until December 31, 2012, the Ad- 

24 ministrator of the United States Agency for Inter- 
national Development, in close consultation 'with the 


25 
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1 Group, shall submit to the appropriate eoiigressioiial 

2 committees a report on efforts taken by the United 

3 States Agency for International Development and 

4 the Department of Agriculture to develop a strategy" 

5 under this section to achieve an integTated and effec- 

6 tive food assistance progTani. 

7 “(2) AlU^ROPKLtTE COXGKESSIONiVTj COMMIT- 

8 TEES DEFINED. — 111 this siibsectioii, the term ‘ap- 

9 propriate congressional committees’ means — 

10 “(A) the Committee on Foreign Affairs 

1 1 and the Committee on AgTieiiltiire of the House 

12 of Representatives; and 

13 “(B) the Committee on Agriculture, Niitri- 

14 tion, and Forestiy of the Senate.”. 

15 (c) Termination. — Such section is further amended 

16 in subsection (h) (as redesignated by subsection (b)(1)) 

17 by striking “2007” and inserting “2012”. 

1 8 SEC. 107. ADMINISTRATION. 

19 (a) PiiOPOSiUjS. — Subsection (a)(3) of section 207 of 

20 the AgTicultural Trade Development and Assistance Act 

21 of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1726a) is amended by striking “and 

22 the conditions that must be met for the approval of such 

23 proposal”. 

24 (b) ReguIjATIONS. — Subsection (c) of such section is 

25 amended by striking paragraph (3). 
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1 (c) Program 0\t5rsigiit, Monitoring, and Evaij- 

2 UATION. — Snell section is further amended by adding at 

3 the end the follo'W'ing new subsection: 

4 “(f) PROGIiiiM OtTIRSIGIIT, MONITORING, AND EViVIj- 

5 UATION. — 

6 “(1) In GENERiUj. — The Administrator, in con- 

7 sultation with the Secretary, shall establish systems 

8 to improve, monitor, and evaluate the effectiveness 

9 and efficiency of assistance pimided under this title 

10 in order to maximize the impact of such assistance. 

11 “(2) Report to congress. — Not later than 

12 180 days after the date of enactment of Food Secu- 

13 rity and Agricultural Development Act of 2007, the 

14 Administrator shall submit to the appropriate con- 

15 gTessional committees a report on efforts undertaken 

16 to implement paragraph (1). 

17 “(3) Go\T5RNMENT ACCOUNTAPjIIATY office. — 

18 Not later than 270 days after the date of the sub- 

19 mission of the report under paragraph (2), the 

20 Comptroller General of the United States shall sub- 

21 mit to the appropriate congressional committees a 

22 report that — 

23 “(A) rewews and comments on the report 


24 


under paragraph (2); and 
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1 “(B) provides recommeiidatioiis regarding 

2 any additional actions necessary to improve the 

3 monitoring and evaluation of assistance pro- 

4 \ided under this title. 

5 “(4) CONTKiVCTING AUTHORITY. — 111 carndiig 

6 out this siibseetion, notwithstanding any other proei- 

7 sion of law, the Administrator may contract with in- 

8 dhidiials for personal seivices, pimided that such 

9 indhidiials shall not be regarded as employees of the 

10 United States Government for the piiipose of any 

1 1 law administered by the Chil Sendee Commission. 

12 “(5) Aiwopruyte coxgressionaij commit- 

13 TEES DEFINED. — 111 this siibsectioii, the term ‘ap- 

14 propriate congressional committees’ means — 

15 “(A) the Committee on Foreign Affairs 

16 and the Committee on AgTieiiltiire of the House 

17 of Representatives; and 

18 “(B) the Committee on Agrieiilture, Niitri- 

19 tion, and Forestiy of the Senate.”. 

20 (d) Indirect Support Costs to United Nations 

21 WORIJ) Food Progiuyu. — Such section is further amend- 

22 ed by adding at the end the following new' subsection: 

23 “(g) Indirect Support Costs to United Na- 

24 ttons World Food Progiuui. — 
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1 “(1) In gener^vIj. — Notmtlistaiiding any other 

2 provision of law, in pro\iding assistance under this 

3 title, the Administrator may make eontribntions to 

4 the United Nations World Food Program to the ex- 

5 tent that such contributions are made in accordance 

6 mtli the United Nations World Food Program’s 

7 niles and regnilations for indirect cost rates. Prior to 

8 making a contribution to the United Nations World 

9 Food Program under this subsection, the Adminis- 

10 trator shall submit to the appropriate congressional 

11 eommittees a report that contains the proposed level 

12 of the contribution and the reasons for such pro- 

13 posed level. 

14 “(2) Ain^KOPKEtTE CONGRESSION^VTj COilMIT- 

15 TEES DEFINED. — 111 this siibsectioii, the term ‘ap- 

16 propriate congressional committees’ means — 

17 “(A) the Committee on Foreign Affairs 

18 and the Committee on AgTieultiire of the House 

19 of Representatives; and 

20 “(B) the Committee on Agrieiiltiire, Nntri- 


21 


tion, and Forestiy of the Senate.”. 
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1 SEC. 108. ASSISTANCE FOR STOCKPILING AND RAPID 

2 TRANSPORTATION, DELIVERY, AND DIS- 

3 TRIBUTION OF SHELF-STABLE PRE- 

4 PACKAGED FOODS. 

5 Subsection (f) of section 208 of the Agricultural 

6 Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 

7 1726b) is amended by striking “2007” and inserting 

8 “ 2012 ”. 

9 SEC. 109. ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS. 

10 (a) Pkepositioning. — Subsection (c)(4) of section 

11 407 of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 

12 ance Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1736a) is amended — 

13 (1) by striking “Funds” and inserting “(A) In 

14 GENElLVr.. — Funds”; 

15 (2) by striking “2007” and inserting “2012”; 

16 (3) by striking “, except that for each such fis- 

17 cal year not more than $2,000,000 of such funds 

18 may be used to store agricultural commodities for 

19 pre-positioning in foreign countries”; and 

20 (4) by adding at the end the following new sub- 

21 paragraph: 

22 “(B) AdditioNxU. pkepositioning 

23 SITES. — 

24 “(i) FeasiPjILITY assessment. — On 

25 


26 


or after the date of the enaetment of the 
Food Security and Agricultural Develop- 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 


meiit Act of 2007, the Administrator is au- 
thorized to cany out assessments for the 
establishment of not less than two sites to 
determine the feasibility of and costs asso- 
ciated with using such sites for the pur- 
pose of storing and handling agricultural 
commodities for prepositioning in foreign 
countries. 

“(ii) Estaj^jLISHment op sites. — 
Based on the results of the assessments 
carried out under clause (i), the Adminis- 
trator is authorized to establish additional 
sites for pre-positioning in foreign coun- 
tries. 

“(iii) Authorization op aiuuiopkuv- 
TIONS. — To carry out this subparagraph, 
there are authorized to be appropriated to 
the Administrator such sums as may be 
necessary for each of the fiscal years 2008 
through 2012.”. 

(b) ANNUiiij Reports. — Subsection (f) of such sec- 
tion is amended — 

(1) in paragraph (2) — 

(A) in subparagraph (B), by adding at the 
end before the semicolon the folloudng: “, and 
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1 the amount of funds, tonnage levels, and t\^es 

2 of acthities for non-emergency food assistance 

3 programs under title II of this Act”; 

4 (B) in subparagraph (C), by adding at the 

5 end before the semicolon the follovdng: “, and 

6 a general description of the projects and acthi- 

7 ties implemented”; and 

8 (C) in subparagraph (D), to read as fol- 

9 lows: 

10 “(D) an assessment of the progress toward 

11 reducing food insecurity in the populations re- 

12 ceiving food assistance from the United 

13 States.”; and 

14 (2) in paragraph (3), by striking “January 15” 

15 and inserting “March 1”. 

16 SEC. no. EXPIRATION DATE. 

17 Section 408 of the Agricultural Trade Development 

18 and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1736b) is amended 

19 by striking “2007” and inserting “2012”. 

20 SEC. 111. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

21 Subsection (a) of section 412 of the Agricultural 

22 Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 

23 1736fj is amended to read as follows: 


24 


“(a) Authorization op Aih^kopkuvtions. — 
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1 “(1) In GENEiixiij. — For each of the fiscal years 

2 2008 through 2012, there are authorized to be ap- 

3 propriated to the President — 

4 “(A) such sums as may be necessary to 

5 carry orrt the corrcessiorral credit sales program 

6 established rrrrder title I; 

7 “(B) $2,500,000,000 to carry orrt the 

8 ernergerrcj" arrd rrorr-ernergerrcy food assistarrce 

9 programs rrrrder title II ; arrd 

10 “(C) srrch srrrns as may be rrecessary to 

11 carry orrt the grarrt program established rrrrder 

12 title III. 

13 “(2) Minimum IjE\^Ij op non-emergency 

14 POOD ASSISTANCE. — For each of the fiscal years 

15 2008 through 2012, of the amounts made available 

16 to cany out emergency and non-emergency food as- 

17 sistance programs under title II, not less than 

18 $600,000,000 for each such fiscal year shall be obli- 

19 gated and exjrended for non-emergency food assist- 

20 ance programs under title II. 

21 “(3) Reimbursement. — For each of the fiscal 

22 years 2008 through 2012, there are authorized to be 

23 appropriated such sums as may be necessary to 

24 make pannents to the Commodity Credit Coipora- 
tion to the extent the Commodity Credit Corporation 


25 
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1 is not reimbursed under the programs under this 

2 Act for the actual costs incurred or to be incurred 

3 by such Corporation in carr\dng out such programs . 

4 “(4) AViUijiVJUiJTY. — ^Amounts appropriated 

5 pursuant to the authorization of appropriations 

6 under this subsection are — 

7 authorized to remain available until 

8 expended; and 

9 “(B) in addition to funds othen\rse avail- 

10 able for such purposes.”. 

11 SEC. 112. COORDINATION AND INTEGRATION OF FOREIGN 

12 ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS. 

13 (a) In GENEKiiij. — Section 413 of the Agricultural 

14 Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 

15 1736g) is amended — 

16 (1) by striking the first sentence and inserting 

17 the following: “The Administrator shall, to the max- 

18 iniuni extent practicable, coordinate and integrate 

19 assistance to a foreign country provided under title 

20 III vith other United States development assistance 

21 programs and objectives pimided under chapter 1 of 

22 part I of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (22 

23 U.S.C. 2151 et seq.), including assistance to combat 

24 HTVVAIDS, tuberculosis, and malaria, assistance for 
child and maternal health, assistance for education. 


25 
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1 and assistance for agricultural development and eco- 

2 noniic growtli. Such assistance shall also be coordi- 

3 nated and integrated vitli other United States for- 

4 eign assistance programs, such as the Millenninm 

5 Challenge Account. Such assistance shall also be co- 

6 ordinated and integrated vitli the overall develop- 

7 ment strategy of the recipient country, including the 

8 poverty reduction strategy of the recipient comitiy.”; 

9 and 

10 (2) by striking “Special emphasis should be 

11 placed on” and inserting “Special consideration 

12 should be given to” 

13 (b) CONFOKMING AMENDMENT. — The heading for 

14 such section is amended by inserting “AND INTEGRA- 

15 TION” after “COORDINATION”. 

16 SEC. 113. MICRONUTRIENT FORTIFICATION PROGRAMS. 

17 (a) Purpose. — Subsection (a)(2)(C) of section 415 

18 of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act 

19 of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1736g-2) is amended— 

20 (1) by striking “using the same mechanism that 

21 was used to assess the micronntrient fortification 

22 program in” and inserting “utilizing reconimenda- 

23 tions from”; and 

24 (2) by striking “with funds from the Bureau for 

25 Humanitarian Response of the United States Agen- 
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1 ay for International Development” and inserting 

2 “vitli implementation by an independent entity with 

3 proven impartiality and a meclianism that ineor- 

4 porates the range of stakeholders implementing pro- 

5 grams under title II of this Act as well as other food 

6 assistance industry exjjerts” . 

7 (b) Tekmination of Authority. — Subsection (d) 

8 of such section is amended by striking “2007” and insert- 

9 ing“2012”. 

10 SEC. 114. JOHN OGONOWSKI AND DOUG BEREUTER FARM- 

1 1 ER-TO-FARMER PROGRAM. 

12 (a) Minimum Funding. — Subsection (d) of section 

13 501 of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 

14 ance Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1737) is amended by striking 

15 “2002 through 2007” and inserting “2008 through 

16 2012”. 

17 (b) Authorization of AinutointuvnoNS. — Snb- 

18 section (e)(1) of such section is amended by striking 

19 “2002 through 2007” and inserting “2008 through 

20 2012 ”. 

21 Subtitle B — Related Statutes and 

22 Other Provisions 

23 SEC. 121. BILL EMERSON HUMANITARIAN TRUST. 

24 (a) In Gener/VIj. — Subsection (a) of section 302 of 

25 the Bill Emerson Hnmanitarian Trust Act (7 U.S.C. 
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1 1736f-l) is amended by inserting after “metric tons” the 

2 following: an amount of funds equivalent to 4,0()0,()()() 

3 metric tons of commodities, or any combination of com- 

4 modities and funds equivalent to 4, ()()(),()()() metric tons”. 

5 (b) Commodities or Funds in Trust. — Subsection 

6 (b)(2)(B)(i) of such section is amended — 

7 (1) by striking “2000 through 2007” each place 

8 it appears and inserting “2008 through 2012”; and 

9 (2) by striking “$20,000,000” and inserting 

10 “$60,000,000”. 

11 (c) Termination of Authority. — Subsection (h) 

12 of such section is amended in paragraphs (1) and (2) by 

13 striking “2007” each place it appears and inserting 

14 “2012”. 

15 SEC. 122. MCGOVERN-DOLE INTERNATIONAL FOOD FOR 

16 EDUCATION AND CHILD NUTRITION PRO- 

17 GRAM. 

18 (a) AuMiNiSTiuYnoN OP Program. — Section 3107 

19 of the Farm Security and Rural Investment Act of 2002 

20 (7 U.S.C. 1736o-l) is amended — 

21 (1) in subsection (d), in the matter preceding 

22 paragraph (1), by striking “The President shall des- 

23 ignate 1 or more Federal agencies to” and inserting 

24 “The Secretary shall”; 
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1 (2) ill subsection (f)(2), in the matter preceding 

2 subparagrapli (A), by striking “iinplementing agen- 

3 cy” and inserting “Secretary”; and 

4 (3) in snbseetions (c)(2)(B), (f)(1), (h)(1) and 

5 (2), and (i), by striking “President” each place it 

6 appears and inserting “Secretary”. 

7 (b) Funding. — Subsection (1) of such section is 

8 amended — 

9 (1) by striking paragraphs (1) and (2) and in- 

10 serting the follo'ttdng: 

11 “(1) Use OF COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORiVTION 

12 FUNDS. — Of the funds of the Commodity Credit 

1 3 Corporation, the Secretaiy shall use to cany out this 

14 section — 

15 “(A) $14(),()()0,()()0 for fiscal year 2008; 

16 “(B) $180,000,000 for fiscal year 2009; 

17 “(C) $220,000,000 for fiscal year 2010; 

18 “(D) $260,000,000 for fiscal year 2011; 

19 and 

20 “(E) $300,000,000 for fiscal year 2012.”; 

21 (2) by redesignating paragraph (3) as para- 

22 graph (2); and 

23 (3) in paragraph (2) (as redesignated by para- 

24 graph (2)), by striking “any Federal agency iniple- 

25 menting or assisting” and inserting “the Depart- 
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1 meiit of AgTicnltnre or any other Federal depart- 

2 meiit or agency assisting”. 

3 SEC. 123. INTERNATIONAL DISASTER ASSISTANCE UNDER 

4 THE FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961. 

5 (a) Sense op Congress. — It is the sense of Con- 

6 gross that the President, acting throngh the Adniinis- 

7 trator, should exercise the President’s authority under sec- 

8 tion 491 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 

9 2292) to purchase and to distribute to a recipient conntiy 

10 agrienltnral eommodities produced — 

11 (1) in the recipient eonntiy, or 

12 (2) in developing eonntries in the region of the 

13 recipient eonntiy, 

14 for the purposes of famine prevention and relief. 

15 (b) Av AT TiAHTTJTY OF FUNDING FOR Fj.\MINB PrE- 

16 \T5NTiON AND ReIjIEF. — For each of the fiscal years 2008 

17 throngh 2012, of the amounts made available to cany out 

18 section 491 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, not 

19 less than $40,000,000 for each such fiscal year shall be 

20 made available for the purposes of famine prevention and 

21 relief under such section. 

22 SEC. 124. REPORT ON EFFORTS TO IMPROVE PROCURE- 

23 MENT PLANNING. 

24 (a) Report Required. — Not later than 90 days 

25 after the date of the enactment of this Act, the Adminis- 
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1 trator and the Secretary shall submit to the appropriate 

2 eongTessional committees a report on efforts taken by both 

3 the United States Agency for International Development 

4 and the Department of Agrienltnre to improve planning 

5 for food and transportation proeurenient, inclnding efforts 

6 to eliminate bmiehing of food purchases. 

7 (b) Contents. — T he report required under snb- 

8 section (a) should include, among other things, a descrip- 

9 tion of efforts taken to — 

10 (1) improve coordination of food purchases by 

1 1 the United States Agency for International Develop- 

12 ment and the Department of Agrienltnre; 

13 (2) increase flexibility in proeurenient sched- 

14 nles; 

15 (3) increase utilization of historical analyses 

16 and forecasting; and 

17 (4) improve and streamline legal claims proe- 

18 esses for resohing transportation disputes. 

19 TITLE II— UNITED STATES AGRI- 

20 CULTURAL EXPORT PRO- 

21 GRAMS 

22 SEC. 201. EXPORT CREDIT GUARANTEE PROGRAM. 

23 (a) REPEiVJj OP SuppijIek Credit GuiVRiVNTEE Pro- 

24 GR/\M AND iNTERMEDLtTE Exi^ORT CREDIT GUiilDVNTEB 


25 Pk.oor au . 
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(1) KepExUjS. — S ection 202 of the AgTienltnral 
Trade Act of 1978 (7 U.S.C. 5622) is amended — 

(A) in subsection (a) — 

(i) in paragraph (1), by striking “(1)” 
and all that follows throngh “The Com- 
modity” and inserting “The Commodity”; 
and 

(ii) by striking paragraphs (2) and 

( 3 ); 

(B) by striking subsections (b) and (c); 

and 

(C) by redesignating subsections (d) 
throngh (1) as subsections (b) throngh (j), re- 
spectively. 

(2) CONPOKMING iUiENDMBNTS. — Sncli section 
is further amended — 

(A) in subsection (b)(4) (as redesignated 
by paragraph (1)(C)), by striking consistent 
vitli the pnmsions of subsection (c)”; 

(B) in subsection (d) (as redesignated by 
paragraph (1)(C)) — 

(i) by striking “(1)” and all that fol- 
lows throngh “The Commodity” and in- 
serting “The Commodity”; and 

(ii) by striking paragraph (2); and 
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1 (C) ill subsection (g)(2) (as redesignated 

2 by paragrapli (1)(C)), by striking “siibseetions 

3 (a) and (b)” and inserting “siibseetion (a)”. 

4 (b) Process and HiGii-VitijUE Products. — Section 

5 202 of such Act (7 U.S.C. 5622) is amended in subsection 

6 (i) (as redesignated by subsection (a)(1)(C)) by striking 

7 “2007” and inserting “2012”. 

8 (c) Exi^ort Credit GuiVRiVNTEE Progr/Uus. — Snb- 

9 section (b) of section 211 of such Act (7 U.S.C. 5641) 

10 is amended to read as follows: 

11 “(b) Exi^ort Credit GuitiuiXTEE PROGiuiiis. — The 

12 Commodity Credit Corporation shall make available, to 

13 the maxiimim extent practicable, for each of fiscal years 

14 2008 through 2012 not less than $5,500,000,000 in credit 

15 guarantees under section 202(a).”. 

16 SEC. 202. MARKET ACCESS PROGRAM. 

17 (a) Organic Commodities. — Subsection (a) of sec- 

18 tion 203 of the Agricultural Trade Act of 1978 (7 U.S.C. 

19 5623) is amended by inserting after “agricultural eoni- 

20 modities” the following: “(including commodities that are 

21 organically produced (as defined in section 2103 of the 

22 Organic Foods Production Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 6502))”. 

23 (b) Funding. — Subsection (c)(1)(A) of section 211 

24 of such Act (7 U.S.C. 5641) is amended by striking “, 

25 and $200,000,000 for each of fiscal years 2006 and 2007” 
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1 and inserting “$200, 000, 000 for each of fiscal years 2006 

2 and 2007, and $225,000,000 for each of fiscal years 2008 

3 through 2012”. 

4 SEC. 203. EXPORT ENHANCEMENT PROGRAM. 

5 Subsection (e) of section 301 of the Agricnltural 

6 Trade Act of 1978 (7 U.S.C. 5651) is amended by striking 

7 paragraph (1) and inserting the follomng: 

8 “(1) In gexeKjUj.. — The Commodity Credit 

9 Corporation shall make available to cany ont the 

10 program established under this section not more 

11 than $478,000,000 for each of fiscal years 2008 

12 through 2012.”. 

13 SEC. 204. ASSISTANCE TO ADDRESS SANITARY AND 

14 PHYTOSANITARY BARRIERS TO TRADE. 

15 Title III of the AgTicultnral Trade Act of 1978 (7 

16 U.S.C. 5651 et seq.) is amended by adding at the end 

17 the following new section: 

18 “SEC. 304. ASSISTANCE TO ADDRESS SANITARY AND 

19 PHYTOSANITARY BARRIERS TO TRADE. 

20 “(a) Assistance Autiiokized. — The Secretary is 

21 authorized to enter into contracts vitli technical exjrerts 

22 and scientists, or pronde grants to appropriate entities, 

23 as determined by the Secretary, to address sarritary, 

24 ph\dosarritary, arrd techrrical barriers to the exjrort of 
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1 United States agrieultnral commodities, iiiclndiiig meat, 

2 poultry, and specialty crops, by — 

3 “(1) contracting witli teelniical experts and sei- 

4 entists outside of the Federal government to address 

5 sanitary and pli\dosanitaiy issues, and other issues 

6 regarding teelniical barriers, involving agTienltnral 

7 eommodities and the products of such agTienltnral 

8 eommodities; and 

9 “(2) commissioning targeted outside scientific 

10 reports on sanitary and phjdosanitaiy issues, and 

11 other issues regarding technical barriers, invohing 

12 agTienltnral commodities and the products of such 

13 agTienltnral commodities. 

14 “(b) TiUiGETED TRiUrE Issues. — Projects funded 

15 under this section may inclnde projects relating to the ae- 

16 ceptance by foreign markets of — 

17 “(1) antimicrobial treatments; 

18 “(2) wood-packaging material; 

19 “(3) irradiation; 

20 “(4) bioteelniologj^; 

21 “(5) science-based maximnm residue level 

22 standards; 

23 “(6) testing procedures and controls for myeo- 

24 


25 


toxins; 

“(7) labeling; and 
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1 “(8) shelf life. 

2 “(c) Funding. — 

3 “(1) Commodity credit coKPORiVTiON. — The 

4 Secretary shall use the funds, facilities, and anthori- 

5 ties of the Commodity Credit Coiporation to cany 

6 ont this section. 

7 “(2) Funding iUioUNT. — The Secretary shall 

8 nse, to the niaximnm extent practicable, $2,0()0,()()() 

9 of the funds of the Commodity Credit Coiporation to 

10 cany ont this section for each of fiscal years 2008 

11 throngh 2012.”. 

12 SEC. 205. FOREIGN MARKET DEVELOPMENT COOPERATOR 

13 PROGRAM. 

14 (a) Foreign Ma rke t DeveijOpment Coopeiuator 

15 ProgrjYM. — S ubsection (c) of section 702 of the Agrieul- 

16 tnral Trade Act of 1978 (7 U.S.C. 5722) is amended by 

17 striking “Committee on International Relations” and in- 

18 serting “Committee on Foreign Affairs”. 

19 (b) Funding. — Section 703 of such Act (7 U.S.C. 

20 5723) is amended — 

21 (1) in subsection (a), by striking “2002 throngh 

22 2007” and inserting “2008 throngh 2012”; and 

23 (2) in subsection (b), by striking “2001” and 

24 inserting “2007”. 
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1 SEC. 206. EMERGING MARKETS AND FACILITY GUARANTEE 

2 LOAN PROGRAM. 

3 (a) Promotion op AGRicui/iTiKiUj Exi^okts to 

4 Emerging MiiRKETS. — Subsections (a) and (d)(l)(A)(i) 

5 of section 1542 of the Food, AgTieulture, ConseiTation, 

6 and Trade Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 5622 note; Public Law 

7 101-624) is amended by striking “2007” each place it ap- 

8 pears and inserting “2012”. 

9 (b) Faitijty GuiVRiVNTEE Loan Progilui. — S uch 

10 section is further amended — 

11 (1) in subsection (b) — 

12 (A) in the first sentence, by redesignating 

13 paragraphs (1) and (2) as subparagraphs (A) 

14 and (B), respectively, and adjusting the niar- 

15 gins aecordingiy; 

16 (B) by striking “A portion” and inserting 

17 the following: 

18 “(1) In GENERiiij. — ^A portion”; 

19 (C) in the second sentence, by striking 

20 “The Commodity Credit Corporation” and in- 

21 serting the following: 

22 “(2) Priority. — T he Commodity Credit Cor- 

23 poration”; and 

24 (D) by adding at the end the following: 

25 “(3) InitlUj payment. — T he Secretary may 


26 


require an initial down pa\unent, upon such terms as 
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1 the Seeretaiy may determine, by the beneficiary of 

2 the credit guarantee as a condition of providing a 

3 credit guarantee under this subsection. 

4 “(4) MitxiMUM LiiiBiLiTY. — Tile liability of the 

5 Commodity Credit Corporation under a guarantee 

6 provided pursuant to this section may not exceed 98 

7 percent of — 

8 “(A) the principal amount involved in the 

9 underhung finaneial arrangement for constnic- 

10 tion of the facility; and 

11 “(B) the interest on the outstanding prin- 

12 cipal amount at the rate specified in the under- 

13 h’iiig financial arrangement for constniction of 

14 the facility. 

15 “(5) Tekm of guarantee. — facility pay- 

16 merit guarantee under this subsection shall be for a 

17 term that is not more than the lesser of — 

18 “(A) the term of the depreciation schedule 

19 of the facility assisted; or 

20 “(B) a maximum period, as determined by 

21 the Secretary.”. 

22 SEC. 207. FOOD FOR PROGRESS ACT OF 1985. 

23 (a) Proitsion op Eligible Commodities to De- 

24 ITSIAIPING Countries. — Subsection (f)(3) of the Food for 

25 Progress Act of 1985 (7 U.S.C. 1736o; section 1110 of 
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1 the Food Security Act of 1985) is amended by striking 

2 “1996 througli 2007” and inserting “2008 tlirougli 

3 2012”. 

4 (b) Miximum Tonnage. — Subsection (g) of such Act 

5 is amended — 

6 (1) by striking “400,000” and inserting 

7 “500,000”; and 

8 (2) by striking “2002 through 2007” and in- 

9 serting “2008 througli 2012”. 

10 (e) Repokt. — S ubsection (j)(3) of such Act is 

11 amended bj" inserting “and the Committee on Foreign Af- 

12 fairs” after “Committee on Agriculture”. 

13 (d) Eppbctrt^ iiND Termination Dates. — Sub- 

14 section (k) of such Act is amended by striking “2007” 

15 and inserting “2012”. 

16 (e) AiiMiNiSTKitTR'E Exi^enses. — Subsectioii (1)(1) 

17 of such Act is amended by striking “1996 through 2007” 

18 and inserting “2008 through 2012”. 

19 (f) Program Management. — Subsection (n)(2)(C) 

20 of such Act is amended, by striking “Committee on Inter- 

21 national Relations” and inserting “Committee on Foreign 

22 Affairs”. 
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1 TITLE III— MISCELLANEOUS 

2 PROVISIONS 

3 SEC. 301. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FOR SPECIALTY CROPS. 

4 (a) AoDiTiONiiij Requirements. — Section 3205 of 

5 the Farm Security and Rural Investment Act of 2002 (7 

6 U.S.C. 5680) is amended — 

7 (1) by redesignating subsection (d) as snb- 

8 section (e); and 

9 (2) by inserting after subsection (e) the fol- 

10 lowing new subsection: 

1 1 “(d) Additionj.\Ij Requirements. — 

12 “(1) A'Lvximum AWiUiD. — The maximum 

13 amount of assistance pimided annually to a project 

14 under the program shall be $500,000. 

15 “(2) PRO.JECT DURiVTiON. — The Secretary may 

16 extend a project under the program irrespective of 

17 the initial estimated duration of the project.”. 

18 (b) Funding. — Such section is further amended in 

19 subsection (e) (as redesignated by subsection (a)(1)), to 

20 read as follows: 

21 “(e) Funding. — 

22 “(1) Commodity credit coRPORiVTiON. — The 

23 Secretary shall use the funds, facilities, and authori- 

24 ties of the Commodity Credit Corporation to carry 

25 orrt this seetiorr. 
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1 “(2) Funding iUioUNT. — Tlie Secretary shall 

2 make available the following amounts of the funds 

3 of, or an equal value of eommodities oviied by, the 

4 Commodity Credit Corporation, to the maximum ex- 

5 tent practicable, for the following fiscal years to 

6 cany out this section: 

7 “(A) $4,()0(),()()0 for fiscal year 2008. 

8 “(B) $6,000,000 for fiscal year 2009. 

9 “(C) $8,0()0,0()0 for fiscal year 2010. 

10 “(B) $10,000,000 for each of fiscal years 

11 2011 through 2015.”. 

12 SEC. 302. SUPPORT FOR SANITARY AND PHYTOSANITARY 

13 PRIORITIES OF THE UNITED STATES WITHIN 

14 CERTAIN INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS. 

15 (a) Sui’PORT Authokized. — The Seeretaiy of Agri- 
lb culture is authorized to enhance United States support for 

17 international organizations, including international orga- 

18 nizations described in subsection (b), that establish inter- 

19 national standards regarding food, food safety, plants, and 

20 animals by funding additional positions of associate pro- 

21 fessional officers to address sanitary and plndosanitaiy 

22 priorities of the United States 'wdthin such international 

23 organizations. The Seeretaiy shall cany out this sub- 

24 section pursuant to the authority of the Secretary under 
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1 section 1458(a)(3) of the Food and AgTicnltnre Act of 

2 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3291(a)(3)). 

3 (b) iNTERNATIONiilj ORGANIZATIONS DESCRIBED. 

4 Tlie international organizations referred to in subsection 

5 (a) are the Food and Agrienltnre Organization, the Codex 

6 Alimentarins Commission, the International Plant Protee- 

7 tion Convention, and the World Organization for Animal 

8 Health. 

9 SEC. 303. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FOR THE RESOLUTION 

10 OF TRADE DISPUTES. 

11 (a) TECHNiCiiij Assistance Authorized. — The 

12 Secretary of AgTicnltnre is authorized to provide nioni- 

13 toring, anahdic support, and other technical assistance to 

14 limited-resonree persons and organizations associated with 

15 agrienltnral trade (as determined by the Secretary) to ad- 

16 di ■ess inifair trade practices of foreign eonntries, inclnding 

17 intellectnal property right Holations, and to rednee trade 

18 barriers. 

19 (b) Authorization op AiHHiomiuvnoNS. — To cany 

20 out this section, there are anthorized to be appropriated 

21 to the Secretary srrch srrrns as may be rrecessary for each 

22 of the fiscal years 2008 throrrgh 2012. 

23 SEC. 304. SENSE OF CONGRESS CONCERNING THE GLOBAL 

24 CROP DIVERSITY TRUST. 

25 (a) Findings. — Congress finds the following: 
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1 (1) Crop diversity — the natural diversity exliib- 

2 ited ill the array of varieties in eveiy crop — is one 

3 of the world’s least recognized, but most valuable re- 

4 sources. It provides the genetic building blocks for 

5 adapting crops to constantly evohing pests, diseases, 

6 and ehanging eliniates. Without crop diversity, agri- 

7 culture cannot retain current prodncthity levels and 

8 cannot meet anticipated future challenges associated 

9 vith population grovtli and global warming. 

10 (2) Currently, much of the world’s crop diver- 

11 sity is neither safely conseived, nor readily available 

12 to scientists and farmers who rely on it to safeguard 

13 agricultural productivity. 

14 (3) The Global Crop Diversity Trust, an inde- 

15 pendent organization created by the United Nations 

16 Food and Agricultural Organization in coiijunction 

17 vith the 2001 International Treaty on Plant Genetic 

18 Resources, is the only organization working globally 

19 to solve the problem of protecting crop diversity. The 

20 Global Crop Diversity Tnrst became a legal entity at 

21 the end of 2004, but has already raised 

22 $135,000,000 from a broad alliance of partners, in- 

23 eluding developed and developing countries, private 

24 corporations, and philanthropic foundations, includ- 
ing The Bill and Melinda Gates Foundation. 


25 
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1 (4) Tlie United States was an early supporter 

2 of the Global Crop Diversity Tnist, and has so far 

3 contributed $6,50(),()()() to the Global Crop Diversity 

4 Trust. Kobnst involvement of the United States in 

5 the Global Crop Diversity Trust ensures significant 

6 benefits to United States farmers. 

7 (b) Sense of Congkess. — It is the sense of Con- 

8 gress that the President should proUde significant United 

9 States financial resources to the Global Crop Diversity 

10 Trust to ensure the conseiwation of crop diversity which 

1 1 can \4eld significant benefits to United States farmers. 

12 SEC. 305. TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING AMENDMENTS. 

13 Subsection (a) of section 3206 of the Farm Security 

14 and Rural Investment Act of 2002 (7 U.S.C. 5603a) is 

15 amended by striking “Committee on International Rela- 

16 tions” and inserting “Committee on Foreign Affairs”. 
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Chairman Lantos. Without ohjection, the amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute that is before the members will be considered 
as base text for purposes of amendment, it will be considered as 
read and will be open for amendment at any point. I yield myself 
5 minutes to explain this legislation. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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Amendment in th e Nature of a Substitute 
TO H.R. 2844 

Offered by Mr. Lantos of California 


Strike all after the enacting danse and insert the 
following: 


1 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE AND TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

2 (a) Short Title. — This Act may be cited as the 

3 “Food Seenrity and Agricnltnral Development Act of 

4 2007”. 

5 (b) TiVBijE OF Contents. — The table of contents for 

6 this Act is as follows: 

Sec. 1. Short title and table of contents. 

Sec. 2. Findings and purposes. 

Sec. 3. Definitions. 

TITLE 1— UNITED STATES EMERdENCY AND N()N-EMER(IEN(JY 
FOOD iVND OTHER ASSISTANCE PROGIL\I^IS 


Subtitle A — ^Apicultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954 


Sec. 

101. 

Sec. 

102. 

Sec. 

io:i. 

Sec. 

104. 

Sec. 

105. 

Sec. 

10(i. 

Sec. 

107. 

Sec. 

108. 

Sec. 

109. 

Sec. 

110. 

Sec. 

111. 

Sec. 

112. 

Sec. 

ii:i. 

Sec. 

114. 


United States policy. 

General authority. 

Pro\ision of agricultural commodities. 

Generation and use of currencies by private voluntaiy organizations 
and cooperatives. 

Levels of assistance. 

Food iVid Consultative Group. 

Administration. 

Assistance for stockpiling and rapid transportation, deliveiy, and dis- 
tribution of shelf-stable prepackaged foods. 

Administrative pro\isions. 

Expiration date. 

Authorization of appropriations. 

Coordination and integration of foreign assistance progi’ams. 
Micronutrient fortification progi’ams. 

John Ogonowski and Doug Bereuter Farmer-to-Farmer Program. 


1 
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Subtitle B — Belated Statutes and Other Pnnisions 
Sec. 121. Bill Emerson Humanitarian Tmst. 

Sec. 122. McGovern-Dole International Pood for Education and Cdiild Nutrition 
Pro^am. 

Sec. 123. International disaster assistance under the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961. 

Sec. 124. Report on efforts to improve procurement planning. 

TITLE II— UNITED STATES AGRICULTUILVIj EXIH)RT PROGILUIS 

Sec. 201. Export credit tfuarantee program. 

Sec. 202. Market access progi’am. 

Sec. 203. Export enhancement progi’am. 

Sec. 204. Assistance to address sanitaiy and phytx)sanitaiy barriers to trade. 
Sec. 205. Foreign market development cooperator progi'am. 

Sec. 206. Emerging^ markets and facility guarantee loan program. 

Sec. 207. Pood for Progi*ess Act of 1985. 

T1TI.E III— MISCELIANEOUS I’ROVISIONS 

Sec. 301. Technical assistance for specialty crops. 

Sec. 302. Support for sanitan^ and phytosanitai^^ priorities of the United States 
within certain international organizations. 

Sec. 303. Technical assistance for the resolution of trade disputes. 

Sec. 304. Sense of Congress concerning the Global Crop Diversity Tmst. 

Sec. 305. Technical and conforming amendments. 

Sec. 306. Rule of constmction. 

1 SEC. 2. FINDINGS AND PURPOSES. 

2 (a) Findings. — Congress makes the following fnid- 

3 ings: 

4 (1) The United Nations Food and Agricultural 

5 Organization reports, that in 2006, an estimated 

6 850,000,000 people in the world, with 824,000,000 

7 in developing countries, were chronically hungiy. 

8 (2) The largest concentrations of the chron- 

9 ically hungiy — an estimated 298,000,000 indhid- 

10 uals — are in South Asia, vith most of those individ- 

11 uals concentrated in India, where there are an esti- 
mated 212,000,000 undernourished indhiduals, and 


12 
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1 ill sub-Saliaraii Africa, where there are an estimated 

2 206,000,000 liuiigiy people. 

3 (3) The inimher of food and Immanitarian 

4 emergencies has doubled from an average of about 

5 15 per year in the 1980s to more than 30 per year 

6 since 2000, due in large part to increasing conflicts, 

7 poverty, and natural disasters around the world. 

8 Some emergencies are exacerbated by multiple 

9 shocks, such as civil wars, recurring droughts, and 

10 endemic disease, adding to their complexity and pro- 

1 1 tracting the crises for many years. 

12 (4) The United Nations reports that progi’ess is 

13 being made toward reaching the Millennium Devel- 

14 opment Goal of reducing the proportion of hungiy 

15 people in the world by half by 2015. In 1990, the 

16 proportion of people in the developing countries liv- 

17 ing with insufficient food was estimated to he 20 

18 percent. By 2003, that percentage declined to 17 

19 percent. However, from 1996 to 2006, the absolute 

20 number of hungiy people increased from 

21 790,000,000 to 850,000,000. 

22 (5) The number of hungry people in the most 

23 seriously affected regions of the world, namely South 

24 Asia and sub-Saharan Africa, is increasing. In sub- 
Saharan Africa, in 1990, there were an estimated 


25 
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1 169,000,000 elironically-limi^y people; in 2003, the 

2 number of elironieally-lmngry people increased to 

3 206,000,000. 

4 (6) The major United States Government re- 

5 spouse to reducing hunger in developing countries is 

6 to proGde United States agricultural commodities as 

7 food assistance. In fiscal year 2006, the United 

8 States pirmded 3,000,000 metric tons of food valued 

9 at more than $2,000,000,000 to meet emergency 

10 food needs and to support development projects in 

1 1 developing countries. 

12 (7) In 2006, the United States proUded food 

13 assistance to 65 countries, more than half of which 

14 were in sub-Saharan Africa. Approximately 

15 $1,200,000,000 or 60 percent of such assistance was 

16 proAded as emergency food assistance. The United 

17 States Agency for International Development esti- 

18 mates that 50,000,000 to 70,000,000 people benefit 

19 from United States food assistance programs annu- 

20 ally. 

21 (8) (A) Food assistance contributed by the 

22 United States Government has totaled more than 

23 $73,000,000,000 since 1946. Over the last decade, 

24 the United States has been the single largest donor 
of international food assistance, with a large propor- 


25 
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1 tion of the assistance pro\'ided tlirongli the United 

2 Nations World Food Program and most of that as- 

3 sistance is for emergencies. 

4 (B) The United States contributed more than 

5 52,000,000 tons of food assistance between 1996 

6 and 2005, more than half of the nearly 100,000,000 

7 tons of food assistance delivered worldwide in this 

8 period. In 2006, the United States contributed 

9 $1,125,000,000 or about 40 percent of total donor 

10 contributions to the World Food Progi’am in that 

1 1 year. 

12 (9) Private voluntaiy organizations and co- 

13 operatives are critical implementing partners in 

14 United States food assistance progirmis. In addition 

15 to assisting people whose lives and livelihoods are 

16 endangered due to crises, such organizations and co- 

17 operatives help communities that suffer from chronic 

18 hunger, delivering technical assistance and training 

19 and building local institutional capacity. 

20 (10) (A) Although the Farm Security and Rural 

21 Investment Act of 2002 (Public Law 107-171) 

22 called for increased levels of non-emergency food as- 

23 sistance in order to address chronic hunger needs 

24 and to have lasting impacts on wlnerable commu- 
nities, according to the Government Accountability 


25 
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1 Office, by 2006, non-emergency food assistance pro- 

2 gi’ams were reduced to 42 percent of their 2001 lev- 

3 els. 

4 (B) Implementing partner organizations report 

5 that due to these reductions, such organizations 

6 have been forced to close operations in countries 

7 that are prone to emergencies and with populations 

8 that suffer from chronic hunger. As a result of such 

9 reductions, there is little opportunity to develop new 

10 progi’ams that address food insecurity in developing 

1 1 countries. 

12 (11) Food assistance ex|jerts, advocates, and 

13 implementers have argued that distributing food 

14 commodities alone will not reduce food insecurity. 

15 Food assistance needs to be combined with other 

16 non-food resources, such as assistance to promote 

17 agricultural development, economic gi’ovdh, and as- 

18 sistance to support education, water, and health pro- 

19 grams, to ensure that food assistance has an impact 

20 on chronically- hungiy people. 

21 (12) Women play an essential role in promoting 

22 food security and production throughout the world. 

23 According to the United Nations Food and Agricul- 

24 tural Organization, rural women are responsible for 
half of the world’s food production and produce be- 


25 
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1 tween 60 and 80 percent of the food in most devel- 

2 oping' eomitries. 

3 (b) Purposes. — The pniijoses of this Act are — 

4 (1) to promote United States emergency and 

5 non-emergency food and other assistance progi’ams 

6 as described in title I of this Act in an efficient and 

7 effective manner; and 

8 (2) to promote United States agidcultnral ex- 

9 port programs as described in title II of this Act in 

10 an efficient and effective manner. 

1 1 SEC. 3. DEFINITIONS. 

12 In this Act: 

13 (1) Admixistiuvtor. — The term “Adminis- 

14 trator” means the Administrator of the United 

15 States Agency for International Development. 

16 (2) Al^PKOPKLiTE CONGRESSIONxMj COMMIT- 

17 TEES. — The term “appropriate congi’essional com- 

18 mittees” means — 

19 (A) the Committee on Foreign Affairs and 

20 the Committee on Agriculture of the House of 

21 Representatives; and 

22 (B) the Committee on Agriculture, Nutri- 

23 tion, and Forestry of the Senate. 

24 (3) SECKETAliY. — The term “Secretary” means 


25 


the Secretary of Agriculture 
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1 TITLE I— UNITED STATES EMER- 

2 GENCY AND NON-EMERGENCY 

3 FOOD AND OTHER ASSIST- 

4 ANCE PROGRAMS 

5 Subtitle A — ^Agricultural Trade De- 

6 velopment and Assistance Act of 

7 1954 

8 SEC. 101. UNITED STATES POLICY. 

9 Section 2 of the AgTieultural Trade Development and 

10 Assistance Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1691) is amended — 

11 (1) in para^’apli (1), by inserting- “chronic” be- 

12 fore “world”. 

13 (2) in paragi’aph (5), by striking “and” at the 

14 end; 

15 (3) in paragi’aph (6), by striking the period at 

16 the end and inserting and”; and 

17 (4) by adding at the end the following new 

18 paragraphs: 

19 “(7) respond to emergency needs and food eri- 

20 ses; 

21 “(8) implement an effective and efficient food 

22 

23 


24 


assistance progi’am that incorporates adequate re- 
sources for both emergency and non-emergency food 
assistance programs; and 
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1 “(9) pro\'ide adequate resources for iioii-emer- 

2 gency food assistance pro^’ams to address the 

3 causes of chronic hunger and food insecurity, to pro- 

4 tect the livelihoods and health of wlnerable popu- 

5 lations, and to promote participation in productive 

6 acthities.”. 

7 SEC. 102. GENERAL AUTHORITY. 

8 (a) In GexeilvIj. — Section 201 of the Agricultural 

9 Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 

10 1721) is amended — 

11 (1) in paragraph (1), to read as follows: 

12 “(1) address famine and food crises and re- 

13 spend to emergency food needs arising from man- 

14 made disasters, such as policy-based disasters, eco- 

15 nomic shocks, and conflict or civil strife, and natural 

16 disasters.”; 

17 (2) in paragi’aph (5), by striking “and” at the 

1 8 end; 

19 (3) in paragi’aph (6), by striking the period at 

20 the end and inserting “; and”; and 

21 (4) at the end by inserting the folloving new 

22 paragraph: 

23 “(7) promote participation in educational, train- 


24 


ing, and other productive activities.”. 
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1 (b) Teciinic^vIj AilENDMENTS. — Sucli Section is fnr- 

2 tlier amended — 

3 (1) by striking “The President” and inserting 

4 “(a) PROGKiVM Required. — T he President”; and 

5 (2) by striking “Such progi’am” and insert the 

6 following: 

7 “(b) Implementation. — Such progi’am”. 

8 SEC. 103. PROVISION OF AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES. 

9 (a) Support for Biagible Organizations. — S ub- 
10 section (e)(1) of section 202 of the Agricultural Trade De- 
ll velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1722) 

12 is amended — 

13 (1) in the matter preceding subparagiriph (A) — 

14 (A) by striking “5 percent nor more than 

15 10 percent” and inserting “10 percent but not 

16 more than 12.5 percent” ; and 

17 (B) by striking “to assist the organizations 

18 in” and inserting “to pirnide such organiza- 

19 tions financial assistance in order to”; 

20 (2) in subparagraph (A) — 

21 (A) by striking “establishing” and insert- 

22 ing “establish”; and 

23 (B) by striking “and” at the end; 


24 


(3) in subparagraph (B) 
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1 (A) by striking “meeting” and inserting 

2 “meet”; 

3 (B) by striking “management, personnel 

4 and internal transportation and distribution 

5 costs” and inserting “management, operational, 

6 teelmical, personnel and other programming 

7 costs”; 

8 (C) by striking the period at the end and 

9 inserting “; and”; and 

10 (4) by adding at the end the following new snb- 

1 1 paragraph: 

12 “(C) improve and implement methodologies 

13 for food assistance progi’ams, inclnding needs 

14 assessments and monitoring and evaluation.”. 

15 (b) STKEiVMIJXEI) PROGRjUI Maxagement. — Snb- 

16 section (h)(3)(B) of snch section is amended by striking 

17 “Committee on International Relations” and inserting 

18 “ Committee on Foreign Affairs” . 

19 SEC. 104. GENERATION AND USE OF CURRENCIES BY PRI- 

20 VATE VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATIONS AND CO- 

21 OPERATIVES. 

22 Subsection (b) of section 203 of the Agricnltnral 

23 Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 

24 1723) is amended by striking “1 or more recipient conn- 

25 tries” and inserting “in 1 or more recipient conntries”. 
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1 SEC. 105. LEVELS OF ASSISTANCE. 

2 Subsection (a) of section 204 of the Agricultural 

3 Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 

4 1724) is amended — 

5 (1) in paragi’apli (1), by striking “2002 

6 tlirougli 2007” and inserting “2008 tlirougli 2012”; 

7 (2) in paragi’apli (2), by striking “2002 

8 tlirougli 2007” and inserting “2008 tlirougli 2012”; 

9 and 

10 (3) in paragi’apli (3), by striking “International 

11 Relations” and inserting “Foreign Affairs”. 

12 SEC. 106. FOOD AID CONSULTATIVE GROUP. 

13 (a) Sense of Congress on Integrated iVNii Bp- 

14 FECTD^E Food Assistance. — Section 205 of the Agricul- 

15 tural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 

16 U.S.C. 1725) is amended — 

17 (1) by redesignating subsections (e) and (f) as 

18 subsections (f) and (g), respectively; and 

19 (2) by inserting after subsection (d) the fol- 

20 lowing new subsection: 

21 “(e) Sense op Congress on Integrated and Bp- 

22 fectd^e Food Assistance Progidui. — It is the sense 

23 of Congi’ess that the Group should make every effort to 

24 develop a strateg;}^ to achieve a more integi’ated and effec- 

25 tive food assistance program.”. 
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1 (b) Report to Congress. — Such section is further 

2 amended — 

3 (1) by redesi^iating sul)sections (f) and (g) (as 

4 redesignated by subsection (a)(1)) as subsections (g) 

5 and (h), respectively; and 

6 (2) by inserting after subsection (e) (as added 

7 by subsection (a)(2)) the following new subsection: 

8 “(f) Report to Congress. — 

9 “(1) In GENERiUj. — Not later than 180 days 

10 after the date of the enactment of the Food Security 

11 and Agricultural Development Act of 2007, and an- 

12 nually thereafter until December 31, 2012, the Ad- 

13 ministrator of the United States Agency for Inter- 

14 national Development, in close consultation with the 

15 Group, shall submit to the appropriate congi’essional 

16 committees a report on efforts taken by the United 

17 States Agency for International Development and 

1 8 the Department of Agriculture to develop a strateg}^ 

19 under this section to achieve an integrated and effec- 

20 tive food assistance program. 

21 “(2) Aiu^roprevte congression^Mj commit- 

22 TEES DEFINED. — In this subsectioii, the term ‘ap- 

23 propriate congi’essional committees’ means — 
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1 “(A) the Committee on Foreign Affairs 

2 and the Committee on Agiicultnre of the House 

3 of Representatives; and 

4 “(B) tlie Committee on Agrieulture, Nutri- 

5 tion, and Forestry of the Senate.”. 

6 (c) Tekmixation. — Such section is further amended 

7 in subsection (h) (as redesignated by subsection (b)(1)) 

8 by striking “2007” and inserting “2012”. 

9 SEC. 107. ADMINISTRATION. 

10 (a) PKOPOSiVljS. — Subsection (a)(3) of section 207 of 

11 the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act 

12 of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1726a) is amended by striking “and 

13 the conditions that must be met for the approval of such 

14 proposal”. 

15 (b) ReguIv'lTIONS. — Subsection (c) of such section is 

16 amended by striking paragraph (3). 

17 (c) PKOGRiUI Ol^RSIGIIT, MOXITOKIXG, AND BViUj- 

18 UATION. — Such section is further amended by adding at 

19 the end the following new subsection: 

20 “(f) Program Oi^rsigiit, Monitoring, and Bvaj- 

21 UATION. — 

22 “(1) In geneiuAj. — The Administrator, in con- 

23 sultation with the Secretary, shall establish systems 

24 to improve, monitor, and evaluate the effectiveness 
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1 and efficiency of assistance provided under this title 

2 in order to maximize the impact of such assistance. 

3 “(2) Report to congress. — Not later than 

4 180 days after the date of enactment of Food Secu- 

5 rity and Agricultural Development Act of 2007, the 

6 Administrator shall submit to the appropriate con- 

7 gi’essional committees a report on efforts undertaken 

8 to implement paragraph (1). 

9 “(3) Government accountability office. — 

10 Not later than 270 days after the date of the sub- 

11 mission of the report under paragi’aph (2), the 

12 Comptroller General of the United States shall sub- 

13 mit to the appropriate congi’essional committees a 

14 report that — 

15 “(A) reiiews and comments on the report 

16 under paragi’aph (2); and 

17 “(B) provides recommendations regarding 

18 any additional actions necessary to improve the 

19 monitoring and evaluation of assistance pro- 

20 Gded under this title. 

21 “(4) CONTRiVCTING AUTHORITY. — 111 carmilg 

22 out this subsection, notwithstanding any other provi- 

23 sion of law, the Administrator may contract with in- 

24 dhiduals for personal sendees, prmided that such 
individuals shall not be regarded as employees of the 


25 
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1 United States Government for the pni’jjose of any 

2 law administered by the Civil Semce Commission. 

3 “(5) Ah^ROPKLVTE CONGRESSION^Mj commit- 

4 TEES DEFINED. — 111 this siibsectioii, the term ‘ap- 

5 propriate congi’essioiial committees’ means — 

6 “(A) the Committee on Foreign Affairs 

7 and the Committee on Agrienltiire of the House 

8 of Representatives; and 

9 “(B) the Committee on Agriculture, Niitri- 

10 tion, and Forestiy of the Senate.”. 

11 (d) Indirect Support Costs to United Nations 

12 WorIjD Food Progidwi. — Such section is further amend- 

13 ed by adding at the end the folloving new subsection: 

14 “(g) Indirect Support Costs to United Na- 

15 TioNS World Food Program. — 

16 “(1) In GENERiVij. — Notwithstanding any other 

17 proHsioii of law, in pirmding assistance under this 

18 title, the Administrator may make contributions to 

19 the United Nations World Food Progi’am to the ex- 

20 tent that such contributions are made in accordance 

21 with the United Nations World Food ProgiTim’s 

22 rules and regulations for indirect cost rates. Prior to 

23 making a contribution to the United Nations World 

24 Food Program under this subsection, the Adminis- 
trator shall submit to the appropriate congi’essional 
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1 committees a report that contains the proposed level 

2 of the contribution and the reasons for such pro- 

3 posed level. 

4 “(2) AlUUiOPKIiVTE CONGRESSIONiMj COMMIT- 

5 TEES DEFINED. — 111 this siibsectioii, the term ‘ap- 

6 propriate congi’essional committees’ means — 

7 “(A) the Committee on Foreign Affairs 

8 and the Committee on AgTicultiire of the House 

9 of Representatives; and 

10 “(B) the Committee on Agriculture, Nutri- 

11 tion, and Forestry of the Senate.”. 

12 SEC. 108. ASSISTANCE FOR STOCKPILING AND RAPID 

13 TRANSPORTATION, DELIVERY, AND DIS- 

14 TRIBUTION OF SHELF-STABLE PRE- 

15 PACKAGED FOODS. 

16 Subsection (f) of section 208 of the Agricultural 

17 Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 

18 1726b) is amended by striking “2007” and inserting 

19 “2012”. 

20 SEC. 109. ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS. 

21 (a) Prepositioning. — Subsection (c)(4) of section 

22 407 of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 

23 ance Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1736a) is amended — 

24 (1) by striking “Funds” and inserting “(A) In 
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(2) by striking “2007” and inserting “2012”; 

(3) by striking except that for each sncli fis- 
cal year not more than $2,000,000 of such funds 
may be used to store agricultural commodities for 
pre-positioning in foreign countries”; and 

(4) by adding at the end the following new sub- 
paragraph: 

“(B) ADDITIONiVIj PREPOSITIONING 

SITES. — 

“(i) Feasibility assessment. — On 
or after the date of the enactment of the 
Food Security and Agricultural Develop- 
ment Act of 2007, the Administrator is au- 
thorized to carry out assessments for the 
establishment of not less than two sites to 
determine the feasibility of and costs asso- 
ciated with using such sites for the pur- 
pose of storing and handling agricultural 
commodities for prepositioning in foreign 
countries. 

“(ii) BsTxYBLISIIMENT op sites. — 
Based on the results of the assessments 
carried out under clause (i), the Adminis- 
trator is authorized to establish additional 
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sites for pre-positioiiiiig in foreign coun- 
tries. 

“(iii) Authorization of x\ppropku'l- 
TIONS. — To cany out this subparagraph, 
there are authorized to be appropriated to 
the Administrator such sums as may be 
necessary for each of the fiscal years 2008 
through 2012.”. 

(b) AnniuvIj Reports. — Subsection (f) of such sec- 
tion is amended — 

(1) in paragraph (2) — 

(A) in subparagraph (B), by adding at the 

end before the semicolon the following: and 

the amount of funds, tonnage levels, and t^^ies 
of acthities for non-emergency food assistance 
programs under title II of this Act”; 

(B) in subparagraph (C), by adding at the 
end before the semicolon the following: “, and 
a general description of the projects and activi- 
ties implemented”; and 

(C) in subparagraph (D), to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(D) an assessment of the progress toward 
reducing food insecurity in the populations re- 
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1 ceivin^ food assistance from the United 

2 States.”; and 

3 (2) in paragraph (3), by striking “Jannary 15” 

4 and inserting “March 1”. 

5 SEC. 110. EXPIRATION DATE. 

6 Section 408 of the Agidenltnral Trade Development 

7 and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1736b) is amended 

8 by striking “2007” and inserting “2012”. 

9 SEC. 111. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

10 Subsection (a) of section 412 of the Agricultural 

11 Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 

12 1736f) is amended to read as follows: 

13 “ (a) Autiiokization of Appkopruvtions. — 

14 “(1) In geneiuvIj. — F or each of the fiscal years 

15 2008 through 2012, there are authorized to be ap- 

16 propriated to the President — 

17 “(A) such sums as may be necessaiy to 

18 cany out the concessional credit sales program 

19 established under title I; 

20 “(B) $2,500,000,000 to carry out the 

21 emergency and non-emergency food assistance 

22 programs under title II ; and 

23 “(C) such sums as may be necessaiy to 

24 


25 


cany out the gi’ant program established under 
title III. 
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1 “(2) Minimum i^b^^el op NON-EMEROENtT 

2 POOD ASSISTANCE. — For each of the fiscal years 

3 2008 tlirougli 2012, of the amounts made available 

4 to carry out emergency and non-emergency food as- 

5 sistance progivims under title II, not less than 

6 $600,000,000 for each such fiscal year shall be obli- 

7 gated and expended for non-emergency food assist- 

8 ance programs under title II. 

9 “(3) Reimbursement. — F or each of the fiscal 

10 years 2008 through 2012, there are authorized to be 

11 appropriated such sums as may be necessaiy to 

12 make pawents to the Commodity Credit Corpora- 

13 tion to the extent the Commodity Credit Coi’iioration 

14 is not reimbursed under the programs under this 

15 Act for the actual costs incurred or to be incurred 

16 by such Corporation in carmiig out such progivims. 

17 “(4) AViMijiVBlljiTY. — ^Amounts appropriated 

18 pursuant to the authorization of appropriations 

19 under this subsection are — 

20 “(A) authorized to remain available until 

21 exfiended; and 

22 “(B) in addition to funds othenvise avail- 


23 


able for such purposes.”. 
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1 SEC. 112. COORDINATION AND INTEGRATION OF FOREIGN 

2 ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS. 

3 (a) In GENERillj. — Section 413 of the Agrienltural 

4 Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 

5 1736g) is amended — 

6 (1) by striking the first sentence and inserting 

7 the following: “The Administrator shall, to the max- 

8 imnm extent practicable, coordinate and integi’ate 

9 assistance to a foreign country provided under title 

10 III vith other United States development assistance 

1 1 progi’ams and objectives proAded under chapter 1 of 

12 part I of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (22 

13 U.S.C. 2151 et seq.), including assistance to combat 

14 HIV/AIDS, tuberculosis, and malaria, assistance for 

15 child and maternal health, assistance for education, 

16 and assistance for agidcultural development and eco- 

17 nomic gi’ovdh. Such assistance shall also be coordi- 

18 nated and integi’ated with other United States for- 

19 eign assistance progi’ams, such as the Millennium 

20 Challenge Account. Such assistance shall also be co- 

21 ordinated and integi’ated vith the overall develop- 

22 ment strateg}^ of the recipient country, including the 

23 poverty reduction strateg}^ of the recipient countiy.”; 
and 


24 
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1 (2) by striking “Special emphasis should be 

2 placed on” and inserting “Special consideration 

3 should be given to” 

4 (b) Conforming Amendment. — The heading for 

5 such section is amended by inserting “AND INTEGRA- 

6 TION” after “COORDINATION”. 

7 SEC. 113. MICRONUTRIENT FORTIFICATION PROGRAMS. 

8 (a) Purpose. — Subsection (a)(2)(C) of section 415 

9 of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act 

10 of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1736g-2) is amended— 

11 (1) Oy striking “using the same mechanism that 

12 was used to assess the micronutrient fortification 

13 program in” and inserting “utilizing recommenda- 

14 tions from”; and 

15 (2) by striking “vith funds from the Bureau for 

16 Humanitarian Eesponse of the United States Agen- 

17 cy for International Development” and inserting 

1 8 ‘ ‘vitli implementation by an independent entity with 

19 proven impartiality and a mechanism that incor- 

20 porates the range of stakeholders implementing pro- 

21 gi’ams under title II of this Act as well as other food 

22 assistance industry exjierts”. 

23 (b) Termination of Authority. — Subsection (d) 

24 of such section is amended by striking “2007” and insert- 

25 ing“2012”. 
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1 SEC. 114. JOHN OGONOWSKI AND DOUG BEREUTER FARM- 

2 ER-TO-FARMER PROGRAM. 

3 (a) Minimum Funding. — Subsection (d) of section 

4 501 of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 

5 ance Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1737) is amended by striking 

6 “2002 through 2007” and inserting “2008 through 

7 2012”. 

8 (b) Autiiokization of Appropklitions. — Sub- 

9 section (e)(1) of such section is amended by striking 

10 “2002 through 2007” and inserting “2008 through 

11 2012 ”. 

12 Subtitle B — Related Statutes and 

13 Other Provisions 

14 SEC. 121. BILL EMERSON HUMANITARIAN TRUST. 

15 (a) In GeneilvIj. — Subsection (a) of section 302 of 

16 the Bill Emerson Humanitarian Trust Act (7 U.S.C. 

17 1736f-l) is amended by inserting after “metric tons” the 

18 following: an amount of funds equivalent to 4,000,000 

19 metric tons of commodities, or any combination of com- 

20 modifies and funds equivalent to 4,000,000 metric tons”. 

21 (b) Commodities ok Funds in Trust. — Subsection 

22 (b)(2)(B)(i) of such section is amended — 

23 (1) by striking “2000 through 2007” each place 

24 it appears and inserting “2008 through 2012”; and 

25 (2) by striking “$20,000,000” and inserting 

26 “$60,000,000”. 
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1 (c) Termination of Authority. — Subsection (li) 

2 of such section is amended in paragi’aphs (1) and (2) by 

3 striking “2007” each place it appears and inserting 

4 “2012”. 

5 SEC. 122. MCGOVERN-DOLE INTERNATIONAL FOOD FOR 

6 EDUCATION AND CHILD NUTRITION PRO- 

7 GRAM. 

8 (a) AoMiNiSTRiVTiON OP PROGRAii. — Section 3107 

9 of the Farm Security and Rural Investment Act of 2002 

10 (7 U.S.C. 17360-1) is amended— 

11 (1) in subsection (d), in the matter preceding 

12 paragraph (1), by striking “The President shall des- 

13 ignate 1 or more Federal agencies to” and inserting 

14 “The Secretary shall”; 

15 (2) in subsection (f)(2), in the matter preceding 

16 subparagraph (A), by striking “implementing agen- 

17 cy” and inserting “Secretary”; and 

18 (3) in subsections (c)(2)(B), (f)(1), (li)(l) and 

19 (2), and (i), by striking “President” each place it 

20 appears and inserting “Secretaiy”. 

21 (b) Funding. — Subsection (1) of such section is 

22 amended — 

23 (1) by striking paragi’aphs (1) and (2) and in- 


24 


selling the following: 
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1 “(1) Use OF COMMODITY CREDIT COKPORiVTION 

2 FUNDS. — Of the funds of the Commodity Credit 

3 Coi’i)oratioii, the Secretaiy shall use to carry out this 

4 section — 

5 “(A) $140,000,000 for fiscal year 2008; 

6 “(B) $180,000,000 for fiscal year 2009; 

7 “(C) $220,000,000 for fiscal year 2010; 

8 “(D) $260,000,000 for fiscal year 2011; 

9 and 

10 “(B) $300,000,000 for fiscal year 2012.”; 

11 (2) by redesignating paragi’aph (3) as para- 

12 graph (2); and 

13 (3) in paragi’aph (2) (as redesignated by para- 

14 graph (2)), by striking “any Federal agency imple- 

15 menting or assisting” and inserting “the Depart- 

16 ment of Agriculture or any other Federal depart- 

17 ment or agency assisting”. 

18 SEC. 123. INTERNATIONAL DISASTER ASSISTANCE UNDER 

19 THE FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961. 

20 (a) Sense of Congress. — It is the sense of Con- 

21 gi’ess that the President, acting through the Adminis- 

22 trator, should exercise the President’s authority under sec- 

23 tion 491 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 

24 2292) to purchase and to distribute to a recipient countiy 

25 agricultural commodities produced — 
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1 (1) ill the reeipieiit comitiy, or 

2 (2) ill developing countries in the region of the 

3 recipient comitiy, 

4 for the purposes of famine prevention and relief. 

5 (b) Av/ \t t,abtt,tty op Funding for Faaiine Pke- 

6 \"ENTiON AND RELIEF. — For each of the fiscal years 2008 

7 throngh 2012, of the amomits made available to carry out 

8 section 491 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, not 

9 less than $40,000,000 for each such fiscal year shall be 

10 made available for the purposes of famine prevention and 

1 1 relief under such section. 

12 SEC. 124. REPORT ON EFFORTS TO IMPROVE PROCURE- 

13 MENT PLANNING. 

14 (a) Report Required. — Not later than 90 days 

15 after the date of the enactment of this Act, the Adminis- 

16 trator and the Secretaiy shall submit to the appropriate 

17 congressional committees a report on efforts taken by both 

18 the United States Agency for International Development 

19 and the Department of AgTicnltnre to improve planning 

20 for food and transportation procurement, including efforts 

21 to eliminate bunching of food purchases. 

22 (b) Contents. — The report required under sub- 

23 section (a) should include, among other things, a descrip- 

24 tion of efforts taken to — 
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1 (1) improve coordination of food purchases by 

2 the United States Agency for International Develop- 

3 ment and the Department of Agriculture; 

4 (2) increase flexibility in procurement sched- 

5 ules; 

6 (3) increase utilization of historical analyses 

7 and forecasting; and 

8 (4) improve and streamline legal claims proc- 

9 esses for resolving transportation disputes. 

10 TITLE II— UNITED STATES AGRI- 

11 CULTURAL EXPORT PRO- 

12 GRAMS 

13 SEC. 201. EXPORT CREDIT GUARANTEE PROGRAM. 

14 (a) EepejVIj of Suppijer Credit Guaiuyntee Pro- 

15 GIUUM iVND INTERMEDLITE EXPORT CREDIT GUiVRiVNTEE 

16 Progiuui. — 

17 (1) REPEiUjS. — Section 202 of the Agricultural 

18 Trade Act of 1978 (7 U.S.C. 5622) is amended — 

19 (A) in subsection (a) — 

20 (i) in paragraph (1), by striking “(1)” 

21 and all that follows through “The Com- 

22 modity” and inserting “The Commodity”; 

23 and 

24 (ii) by striking paragraphs (2) and 


25 


(3); 
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(B) by striking subsections (b) and (c); 

and 

(C) by redesignating subsections (d) 
tlirongli (1) as subsections (b) tlirongli (.j), re- 
spectively. 

(2) Conforming iUiENDMENTS. — Such section 
is further amended — 

(A) in subsection (b)(4) (as redesignated 
by paragraph (1)(C)), by striking consistent 
with the prcmsions of subsection (c)”; 

(B) in subsection (d) (as redesignated by 
paragraph (1)(C)) — 

(i) by striking “(1)” and all that fol- 
lows tlirongli “The Commodity” and in- 
serting “The Commodity”; and 

(ii) by striking paragraph (2); and 

(C) in subsection (g)(2) (as redesignated 
by paragiripli (1)(C)), by striking “subsections 
(a) and (b)” and inserting “subsection (a)”. 

(b) Process and Higii-VaijUE Products. — Section 
202 of such Act (7 U.S.C. 5622) is amended in subsection 
(i) (as redesignated by subsection (a)(1)(C)) by striking 
“2007” and inserting “2012”. 
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1 (c) Export Credit GiRviRiNTEE Progiduis. — Sub- 

2 section (b) of section 211 of such Act (7 U.S.C. 5641) 

3 is amended to read as follows: 

4 “(b) Export Credit Guaidyntee PROGimis. — The 

5 Commodity Credit Corporation shall make available, to 

6 the maximum extent practicable, for each of fiscal years 

7 2008 through 2012 not less than $5,500,000,000 in credit 

8 guarantees under section 202(a).”. 

9 SEC. 202. MARKET ACCESS PROGRAM. 

10 (a) Organic Commodities. — Subsection (a) of sec- 

11 tion 203 of the Agricultural Trade Act of 1978 (7 U.S.C. 

12 5623) is amended by inserting after “agricultural com- 

13 modities” the following: “(including commodities that are 

14 organically produced (as defined in section 2103 of the 

15 Organic Foods Production Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 6502))”. 

16 (b) Funding. — Subsection (c)(1)(A) of section 211 

17 of such Act (7 U.S.C. 5641) is amended by striking “, 

18 and $200,000,000 for each of fiscal years 2006 and 2007” 

19 and inserting “$200,000,000 for each of fiscal years 2006 

20 and 2007, and $225,000,000 for each of fiscal years 2008 

21 through 2012”. 

22 SEC. 203. EXPORT ENHANCEMENT PROGRAM. 

23 Subsection (e) of section 301 of the Agricultural 

24 Trade Act of 1978 (7 U.S.C. 5651) is amended by striking 

25 paragi’aph (1) and inserting the following: 
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1 “(1) In aENElij\lj.. — The Commodity Credit 

2 Coi’jjoratioii shall make available to cany out the 

3 pro^’am established under this section not more 

4 than $478,000,000 for each of fiscal years 2008 

5 through 2012.”. 

6 SEC. 204. ASSISTANCE TO ADDRESS SANITARY AND 

7 PHYTOSANITARY BARRIERS TO TRADE. 

8 Title III of the Agid cultural Trade Act of 1978 (7 

9 U.S.C. 5651 et seq.) is amended by adding at the end 

10 the following new section: 

1 1 “SEC. 304. ASSISTANCE TO ADDRESS SANITARY AND 

12 PHYTOSANITARY BARRIERS TO TRADE. 

13 “(a) Assistance Authorized. — The Secretary is 

14 authorized to enter into contracts with technical experts 

15 and scientists, or provide gi’ants to appropriate entities, 

16 as determined by the Secretary, to address sanitaiy, 

17 ph^Tosanitary, and technical barriers to the export of 

18 United States agricultural commodities, including meat, 

19 poultry, and specialty crops, by — 

20 “(1) contracting with technical ex|jerts and sci- 

21 enlists outside of the Federal government to address 

22 sanitaiy and plyTosanitaiy issues, and other issues 

23 regarding technical barriers, involving agricultural 

24 commodities and the products of such agricultural 

25 commodities; and 
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1 “(2) eommissioiiiiig targeted outside scientific 

2 reports on sanitary and plijdosanitary issues, and 

3 other issues regarding technical barriers, invohing 

4 agricultural commodities and the products of such 

5 agricultural commodities. 

6 “(b) TiUiGETEi) Tigvde Issues. — Projects funded 

7 under this section may include projects relating to the ae- 

8 ceptance by foreign markets of^ — 

9 “(1) antimicrobial treatments; 

10 “(2) wood-packaging material; 

11 “(3) irradiation; 

12 “(4) bioteehnolog}"; 

13 “(5) science-based maximum residue level 

14 standards; 

15 “(6) testing procedures and controls for myco- 

16 toxins; 

17 “(7) labeling; and 

18 “(8) shelf life. 

19 “(c) Funding. — 

20 “(1) Commodity credit coRPORiVTioN. — The 

21 Secretary shall use the funds, facilities, and authori- 

22 ties of the Commodity Credit Corporation to cany 

23 out this section. 

24 “(2) Funding iUiouNT. — The Secretary shall 


25 


use, to the maximum extent practicable, $2,000,000 
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1 of the funds of the Commodity Credit Corporation to 

2 carry out this section for each of fiscal years 2008 

3 throngh 2012.”. 

4 SEC. 205. FOREIGN MARKET DEVELOPMENT COOPERATOR 

5 PROGRAM. 

6 (a) Foreign Mar ket Dea^elopment Cooperator 

7 Progilui. — Subsection (c) of section 702 of the Agricul- 

8 tural Trade Act of 1978 (7 U.S.C. 5722) is amended by 

9 striking “Committee on International Relations” and in- 

10 sorting “Committee on Foreign Affairs”. 

11 (b) Funding. — Section 703 of such Act (7 U.S.C. 

12 5723) is amended — 

13 (1) in subsection (a), by striking “2002 through 

14 2007” and inserting “2008 through 2012”; and 

15 (2) in subsection (b), by striking “2001” and 

16 inserting “2007”. 

17 SEC. 206. EMERGING MARKETS AND FACILITY GUARANTEE 

1 8 LOAN PROGRAM. 

19 (a) Promotion op Agriculturaij Exports to 

20 Emerging ALarkrts. — Subsections (a) and (d)(l)(A)(i) 

21 of section 1542 of the Food, Agriculture, ConsenTition, 

22 and Trade Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 5622 note; Public LaA¥ 

23 101-624) is amended by striking “2007” each place it ap- 

24 pears and inserting “2012”. 
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1 (b) FACJIIjITY GUAItiiNTEE LOAN PROGRiUI. — Snell 

2 section is further amended — 

3 (1) in subsection (b) — 

4 (A) in the first sentence, by redesignating 

5 paragraphs (1) and (2) as subparagi’aphs (A) 

6 and (B), respectively, and adjusting the mar- 

7 gins accordingly; 

8 (B) by striking “A portion” and inserting 

9 the following: 

10 “(1) In GENEliiUj. — A portion”; 

11 (C) in the second sentence, by striking 

12 “The Commodity Credit Coqjoration” and in- 

13 serting the following: 

14 “(2) Priority. — T he Commodity Credit Cor- 

15 poration”; and 

16 (D) by adding at the end the following: 

17 “(3) InitrvIj payment. — T he Secretaiy may 

18 require an initial down pawnent, upon such terms as 

19 the Secretaiy may determine, by the beneficiaiy of 

20 the credit guarantee as a condition of prowding a 

21 credit guarantee under this subsection. 

22 “(4) Maximum IjRVBIIATY. — T he liability of the 

23 Commodity Credit Corporation under a guarantee 

24 prowded pursuant to this section may not exceed 98 

25 percent of — 
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1 “(A) the principal amount involved in the 

2 nnderhdng financial arrangement for constmc- 

3 tion of the facility; and 

4 “(B) the interest on the outstanding prin- 

5 cipal amount at the rate specified in the nnder- 

6 hdiig financial arrangement for construction of 

7 the facility. 

8 “(5) Term op GUiUiANTEE. — facility pay- 

9 ment guarantee under this subsection shall be for a 

10 term that is not more than the lesser of — 

11 “(A) the term of the depreciation schedule 

12 of the facility assisted; or 

13 “(B) a maximum period, as determined by 

14 the Secretaiy.”. 

15 SEC. 207. FOOD FOR PROGRESS ACT OF 1985. 

16 (a) PKO\^SIOX OF Eligible Commodities to De- 

17 ^^LOPING Countries. — Subsection (f)(3) of the Food for 

18 Progi’ess Act of 1985 (7 U.S.C. 1736o; section 1110 of 

19 the Food Security Act of 1985) is amended by striking 

20 “1996 through 2007” and inserting “2008 through 

21 2012 ”. 

22 (b) Minimum Tonnage. — Subsection (g) of such Act 

23 is amended — 

24 (1) by striking “400,000” and inserting 


25 


“500,000”; and 
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1 (2) by striking “2002 tlirongli 2007” and in- 

2 serting “2008 tlirongii 2012”. 

3 (c) Eepokt. — Subsection (j)(3) of sncli Act is 

4 amended by inserting “and the Committee on Foreign Af- 

5 fairs” after “Committee on Agriculture”. 

6 (d) Bffectr"e ani:) Tekmination Dates. — Snb- 

7 section (k) of such Act is amended by striking “2007” 

8 and inserting “2012”. 

9 (e) ADMiNiSTiiATR^ EXPENSES. — Subsection (1)(1) 

10 of such Act is amended by striking “1996 tlirougli 2007” 

1 1 and inserting “2008 tlirougii 2012”. 

12 (f) PiiOGitiUi Ma nacjement. — S ubsection (n)(2)(C) 

13 of such Act is amended, by striking “Committee on Inter- 

14 national Relations” and inserting “Committee on Foreign 

15 Affairs”. 

16 TITLE III— MISCELLANEOUS 

17 PROVISIONS 

1 8 SEC. 301. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FOR SPECIALTY CROPS. 

19 (a) AdditioNxHj Requirements. — S ection 3205 of 

20 the Farm Security and Rural Investment Act of 2002 (7 

21 U.S.C. 5680) is amended — 

22 (1) by redesignating subsection (d) as sub- 

23 section (e); and 

24 (2) by inserting after subsection (c) the fol- 


25 


lowing new subsection: 
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1 “(d) ADDiTioNiMj Requirements. — 

2 “(1) Ma xi mum AWiUii). — The maximum 

3 amount of assistance pro\ided annually to a project 

4 under the program shall be $500,000. 

5 “(2) Project duiuation. — The Secretaiy may 

6 extend a project under the progiruu irrespective of 

7 the initial estimated duration of the project.”. 

8 (b) Funding. — Such section is further amended in 

9 subsection (e) (as redesignated by subsection (a)(1)), to 

10 read as follows: 

11 “(e) Funding. — 

12 “(1) Commodity credit coRPORiVTioN. — The 

13 Secretary shall use the funds, facilities, and authori- 

14 ties of the Commodity Credit Corporation to cany 

15 out this section. 

16 “(2) Funding ^amount. — The Secretary shall 

17 make available the following amounts of the funds 

18 of, or an equal value of commodities owned by, the 

19 Commodity Credit Corj)oration, to the maximum ex- 

20 tent practicable, for the following fiscal years to 

21 carry out this section: 

22 “(A) $4,000,000 for fiscal year 2008. 

23 “(B) $6,000,000 for fiscal year 2009. 

“(C) $8,000,000 for fiscal year 2010. 


24 
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1 “(D) $10,000,000 for each of fiscal years 

2 2011 through 2015.”. 

3 SEC. 302. SUPPORT FOR SANITARY AND PHYTOSANITARY 

4 PRIORITIES OF THE UNITED STATES WITHIN 

5 CERTAIN INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS. 

6 (a) Support Authorized. — T he Secretary of Agri- 

7 culture is authorized to enhance United States support for 

8 international organizations, including international orga- 

9 nizations described in subsection (b), that establish inter- 

10 national standards regarding food, food safety, plants, and 

11 animals by funding additional positions of associate pro- 

12 fessional officers to address sanitaiy and plydosanitary 

13 priorities of the United States within such international 

14 organizations. The Secretaiy shall cany out this sub- 

15 section pursuant to the authority of the Secretaiy under 

16 section 1458(a)(3) of the Food and Agriculture Act of 

17 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3291(a)(3)). 

18 (b) iNTERNATIONiUj ORGANIZATIONS DESCRIBED. — 

19 The international organizations referred to in subsection 

20 (a) are the Food and Agriculture Organization, the Codex 

21 Alimentarius Commission, the International Plant Pro tec- 

22 tion Convention, and the World Organization for Animal 

23 Health. 
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1 SEC. 303. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FOR THE RESOLUTION 

2 OF TRADE DISPUTES. 

3 (a) TECiiNiCiUj Assistance Authorized. — The 

4 Secretaiy of AgTiculture is authorized to provide moiii- 

5 toriiig, aiiahTic support, and other technical assistance to 

6 limited-resource persons and oiyanizations associated with 

7 agricultural trade (as determined by the Secretary) to ad- 

8 dress unfair trade practices of foreign countries, including 

9 intellectual property right \iolations, and to reduce trade 

10 barriers. 

1 1 (b) Authorization of AppROPRUiTioNS. — To carry 

12 out this section, there are authorized to be appropriated 

13 to the Secretary such sums as may be necessaiy for each 

14 of the fiscal years 2008 through 2012. 

15 SEC. 304. SENSE OF CONGRESS CONCERNING THE GLOBAL 

1 6 CROP DIVERSITY TRUST. 

17 (a) Findings. — Congi’ess finds the following: 

18 (1) Crop diversity — the natural diversity exliib- 

19 ited in the array of varieties in every crop — is one 

20 of the world’s least recognized, but most valuable re- 

21 sources. It proAdes the genetic building blocks for 

22 adapting crops to constantly evoking pests, diseases, 

23 and changing climates. Without crop diversity, agri- 

24 culture cannot retain current productivity levels and 

25 cannot meet anticipated future challenges associated 
with population gi’owih and global warming. 


26 
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1 (2) Currently, much of the world’s crop diver- 

2 sity is neither safely conseiwed, nor readily available 

3 to scientists and farmers who rely on it to safeguard 

4 agricultural productmty. 

5 (3) The Global Crop Diversity Trust, an inde- 

6 pendent organization created by the United Nations 

7 Food and Agricultural Organization in conjunction 

8 with the 2001 International Treaty on Plant Genetic 

9 Resources, is the only organization working globally 

10 to solve the problem of protecting crop diversity. The 

1 1 Global Crop Diversity Trust became a legal entity at 

12 the end of 2004, but has already raised 

13 $135,000,000 from a broad alliance of partners, in- 

14 eluding developed and developing countries, private 

15 corporations, and philanthropic foundations, includ- 

16 ing The Bill and Melinda Gates Foundation. 

17 (4) The United States was an early supporter 

18 of the Global Crop Diversity Trust, and has so far 

19 contributed $6,500,000 to the Global Crop Diversity 

20 Trust. Robust involvement of the United States in 

21 the Global Crop Diversity Trust ensures significant 

22 benefits to United States farmers. 

23 (b) Sense of Congress. — It is the sense of Con- 

24 gi’ess that the President should pro\ide significant United 

25 States financial resources to the Global Crop Diversity 
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1 Tmst to ensure the eoiisenntioii of crop diversity which 

2 can weld significant benefits to United States farmers. 

3 SEC. 305. TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING AMENDMENTS. 

4 Subsection (a) of section 3206 of the Farm Seenrity 

5 and Enral Investment Act of 2002 (7 U.S.C. 5603a) is 

6 amended by striking “Committee on International Rela- 

7 tions” and inserting “Committee on Foreign Affairs”. 

8 SEC. 306. RULE OF CONSTRUCTION. 

9 Nothing in this Act or any amendment made by this 

10 Act shall be construed to supersede the prowsions of the 

1 1 Trade Sanctions Reform and Export Enhancement Act of 

12 2000 (22 U.S.C. 7201 et seq.). 
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Chairman Lantos. Who seeks recognition? 

Mr. Manzullo. I have an amendment. 

Chairman Lantos. The gentleman will hold. 

Mr. Manzullo. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Lantos. The 850 million people around the glohe 
without sufficient food cling to a precarious existence foraging for 
daily sustenance, unable to take care of their starving families and 
locked into a perpetual cycle of poverty and hunger. The lack of 
food is particularly vicious for HIV and AIDS patients whose medi- 
cations often make them even hungrier. 

They now live longer with the medications the United States is 
providing under the landmark legislation that originated in this 
committee 5 years ago. But in a cruel twist of fate they trade the 
pains of the disease for the pangs of hunger, and so the plight of 
the starving represents one of the most disturbing and dire societal 
shortfalls on this planet. 

That is why the reauthorization bill I bring before the committee 
today, the Food Security and Agricultural Development Act of 
2007, demands our full support. Our bill reauthorizes the historic 
P.L. 480 Food Aid Program. P.L. 480 was originally established in 
the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, 
and it propelled the United States into worldwide leadership in the 
donation of food to developing nations. 

For more than five decades, this ground-breaking law has uti- 
lized the abundant agricultural resources of our nation to help 
ameliorate hunger around the globe. The success of the Food for 
Peace and our other food aid programs stems from the combination 
of the American peoples’ compassion and generosity and the pri- 
vate organizations and companies that make it work. This supply 
chain highlights the unparalleled productivity of our farmers and 
processors and the dedication of those who administer, transport 
and distribute food aid. 

This broad and diverse network behind the successful P.L. 480 
program has enabled Congress and the Executive Branch to sus- 
tain strong funding levels to feed the world’s hungry. The legisla- 
tion before the committee today maintains this strong coalition, yet 
at the same time updates and modernizes the program to make it 
more effective. 

Our bill also increases the administration’s authority to use the 
Bill Emerson Humanitarian Trust, which helps the United States 
fulfill its food aid commitments by tunneling responses specifically 
to emergencies and food crises. Our effort will help reverse the dev- 
astating trend whereby the United States had failed to meet its de- 
velopmental food aid mandate from the 2002 bill, thus leaving food 
aid depleted for the chronically hungry. 

But with 850 million people starving on this planet — and I want 
to repeat this because in this comfortable air-conditioned room it 
is important we remind ourselves constantly of the dire tragedies 
that are unfolding across the globe — and the vast majority of them 
chronically short of sustenance, the beneficiaries of developmental 
food aid are just as needy. 

That is why it is imperative to fully fund development food aid 
starting with our bill. Our bill authorizes $2.5 billion for inter- 
national food aid programs and directs no less than $600 million 
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just for development food aid. This assistance is absolutely essen- 
tial in keeping societies afloat. 

It is also my personal honor to highlight that this bill reauthor- 
izes and fully funds landmark legislation by two giants of the Con- 
gress of the United States, former Senator McGovern and former 
Senator Dole. The McGovern-Dole Program also underscores how 
totally bipartisan this legislation is. Our program specifically tar- 
gets the legions among the world’s starving who are least able to 
help themselves, the children. 

It provides for donations of U.S. farm products, as well as finan- 
cial and technical assistance for school feeding, and maternal and 
child nutrition projects in low income countries. The bill I have au- 
thored also extends critical agricultural export promotion programs 
which are important to millions of our farm families across the 
United States. 

Considering that agricultural exports account for nearly one- 
fourth of all farm income in the United States, and provide good 
jobs for nearly 1 million Americans, it is vital that we continue our 
support for the State Trade Promotion Programs. I urge the pas- 
sage of this bill to sustain these highly-effective programs so that 
the United States can continue leading the way in addressing the 
horrendous plight of the world’s hungry. 

I urge all of my colleagues to join me in this legislation and vot- 
ing for it. I would be delighted to recognize my friend, the ranking 
member of the committee, Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you so much as always, Mr. Chair- 
man. I want to commend you for the efforts that you have made 
as represented in the bill before us this morning to address the 
continuing problem of chronic and severe hunger around the world. 
I note that there are several provisions in the bill that are intended 
to address the growing problem of famine and the emergency food 
aid challenges that frequently arise as a result. 

This bill keeps intact our commitment to P.L. 480, the Title II 
Program. That program, created 53 years ago, has saved millions 
of lives overseas while supporting our domestic farm sector here at 
home. It has helped make the United States the largest single 
donor of food aid in the world. Mr. Chairman, several of the trade 
promotion provisions of your bill while not having a direct relation 
to our Food Aid Program overseas nevertheless are important to 
our farm community and to maintaining U.S. global competitive- 
ness. 

I do nonetheless have a number of concerns regarding the overall 
funding levels allocated in this legislation. In that regard, I would 
like to note that as of last night we did not have official estimates 
of the cost of the bill and its major provisions. Some of the major 
provisions include the overall level of funding authorization of P.L. 
480, the Title II Program, and the funds authorized for the McGov- 
ern-Dole Program. 

On the McGovern-Dole Program the bill would not only double 
the funding over the next 5 years to $300 million annually, but 
classifies such funding as mandatory spending rather than discre- 
tionary spending. I would hope that we could have more details on 
the formulation of these figures and the need, as expressed by the 
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bill, to transform some aid programs from those funded in a discre- 
tionary manner to those funded in a mandatory manner. 

It is my intention to support the overall intentions, and under- 
lying purpose and text of the bill, so I will vote yes, but our side 
would appreciate more details on the costs of this authorization bill 
for next time we have a markup. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Lantos. Thank you for your comments. Are there any 
amendments? 

Mr. Manzullo. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Lantos. Mr. Manzullo? 

Mr. Manzullo. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, I have an amend- 
ment at the desk, and while it is being passed out, first I want to 
commend you for keeping the underlying principles of the food aid 
law unchanged. Unfortunately, I have some very strong concerns 
regarding the overall spending levels contained in the Food Secu- 
rity and Agricultural Development Act of 2007 and other issues 
therein. 

H.R. 2844 provides no comprehensive direction to our overall ex- 
port promotion policy. Agriculture forms only 8 percent of our total 
exports, yet the manufacture and service sectors comprising 92 per- 
cent of our exports receive about 50 percent of the total trade pro- 
motion funding. The entire U.S. and Foreign Commercial Service 
has a budget about equal to that authorization level contained in 
this bill just for the Market Access Program. 

It is obvious that something is not right with these levels of 
funding. The bill reinforces and compounds the problems behind 
these trends. That is why we need to totally rethink how to go 
about trade policy and trade promotion within the U.S. Govern- 
ment. The Food Security and Agricultural Development Act of 2007 
includes funding increases that are simply astounding. 

Where is all the money going to come from to pay for all these 
initiatives? Some may say this is simply an authorization bill, that 
it doesn’t really spend any money, but my colleagues should know 
that 5 minutes after this bill is passed various interest groups will 
pressure the Appropriations Committee to fund these programs at 
the authorized level. 

They will say you have already voted for this level of funding, so 
it is no problem to increase the appropriations. For example, H.R. 
2844 proposes to increase the Bill Emerson Trust by $300 million 
over the next 5 years. McGovern-Dole Program is authorized at 
$1.1 billion for Fiscal Years 2008 through 2012. The bill also 
changes this program from a discretionary spending to mandatory 
spending, which is rather unusual to be put into an authorization 
bill like this. 

By going to mandatory spending it disregards the PAYGO rules 
the House adopted earlier this year. I see no spending cuts in other 
parts of this bill to offset the increase. Another part of the bill, the 
Market Access Program, which has its own history of problems, is 
authorized to spend $1.1 billion over the next 5 years. 

My amendment will bring spending discipline back to this bill by 
reducing the increases proposed in H.R. 2844 to levels that will be 
appreciated by the American family that struggles each month to 
make ends meet. This amendment simply restricts the increases in 
the bill to 3 percent which matches inflation. Specifically, the 
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amendment reduces the proposed increase for the Emerson Trust 
to $105 million over 5 years. 

This represents $195 million reduction to the proposed level, but 
increases the previous authorized level by $5 million. With regard 
to McGovern-Dole, and I would urge my colleagues to take a look 
at the very strange language used on line 3 of page 26 of the bill, 
my substitute amendment returns it to a discretionary spending 
program and caps spending at $740 million. 

Compared to the current draft before us which funds the pro- 
grams at $1.1 billion the amendment saves the taxpayers $360 mil- 
lion over 5 years. The Market Access Program receives a smaller 
increase under my amendment to the current legislation. I propose 
we save $95 million on this program and restrict spending to $1.03 
billion over 5 years. 

I also want to remind my colleagues that the MAP program is 
far from being flawless. In a February 2007 report on the MAP pro- 
gram the Inspector General of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
noted that the Foreign Agriculture Service does not have a mecha- 
nism that ensures comprehensive periodic program evaluations are 
conducted by participants to assess MAP’s effectiveness. 

In fact, only one of three MAP recipients reviewed by the Inspec- 
tor General provided any information regarding an evaluation of 
the effectiveness of their MAP participation which is required by 
law. So how can we authorize such massive increases in spending 
where we have no objective tools of measuring whether or not the 
program works? 

Finally, the amendment that I offer limits increases in technical 
assistance for specialty crops roughly the rate of inflation. The 
amendment will fund technical assistance at $34 million from 2008 
to 2015. That reduces the authorization by almost 50 percent. I 
urge my colleagues to support this fiscally responsible amendment. 

If you are serious about PAYGO, and I voted with the majority 
on insisting on PAYGO, then you should vote for this amendment. 
What I seek is not to eliminate funding entirely, rather, just like 
a family’s budget let us hold the line at what is necessary versus 
what is desired. My amendment provides important funding to 
keep the programs going. It also ensures that the hard working 
American people can keep more of what they earn, too. I yield back 
the balance of my time. 

Chairman Lantos. I want to thank my friend for offering his 
amendment. The amendment will be considered as read, and I 
would like to say a word or two about it. 

[The amendment of Mr. Manzullo follows:] 
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Il.L.C. 


Amendment to the Amendment in t he 
Nature of a Substitute to H.R. 2844 
Offered by Mr. Manzullo of Illinois 

Page 24, line 26, strike “$60,000,000” and insert 

“$ 21 , 000 , 000 ”. 

Page 26, strike line 1 and all that follows through 
line 10 and insert the following: 

1 “(1) Authorization of appropruittons. — 

2 There are authorized to be appropriated to the Sec- 

3 retary to eariy out this section — 

4 “(A) $140,000,000 for fiscal year 2008; 

5 “(B) $144,000,000 for fiscal year 2009; 

6 “(C) $148,000,000 for fiscal year 2010; 

7 “(D) $152,000,000 for fiscal year 2011; 

8 and 

9 “(B) $156,000,000 for fiscal year 2012.”. 

Page 30, line 20, strike “$225,000,000” and insert 
“$206,000,000”. 

Page 37, strike line 22 and all that follows through 
line 1 on page 38 and insert the following: 

10 “(A) $4,000,000 for fiscal year 2008. 


1 
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Il.L.C. 


2 


1 “(B) $4,120,000 for fiscal year 2009. 

2 “(C) $4,240,000 for fiscal year 2010. 

3 “(D) $4,360,000 for each of the fiscal 

4 years 2011 through 2015.”. 
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Chairman Lantos. I strongly oppose the gentleman’s amend- 
ment. This amendment reduces funding for a number of programs 
that assist the most desperate and starving people in the devel- 
oping world and which also provides critical help to our own farm- 
ers. 

The gentleman’s amendment reduces the level of funding to re- 
plenish the Bill Emerson Humanitarian Trust which is a vital tool 
in our Food Aid Program which helps the United States respond 
to devastating emergencies and food crises. The language in the bill 
increases the United States’ ability to replenish the trust so that 
the administration is not forced to rely on critical development food 
assistance to pay for unexpected emergencies. 

If the gentleman’s amendment passes, it would jeopardize assist- 
ance for the chronically hungry, which I believe is not in the spirit 
of the United States. The amendment also seeks to reduce the level 
of funding that the bill provides for the McGovern-Dole Inter- 
national Food for Education and Child Nutrition Program. This 
program specifically targets the legions among the world’s starving 
who are least able to help themselves, the hungry children on this 
globe. 

Reducing funding for this critical program will only serve to un- 
dermine the United States’ ability to feed hungry children all 
across the globe. The amendment also decreases funding for the 
Market Access Program. This program boosts hard working Amer- 
ican farmers by seeking crucial export markets for their products. 
It is increasingly difficult for American farmers to make the nec- 
essary inroads in many markets abroad. 

American farmers simply do not have the vast resources it takes 
to promote their crops abroad. Therefore, full funding for this pro- 
gram as my bill provides is absolutely critical. Finally, the gentle- 
man’s amendment seeks to reduce funding for technical assistance 
to specialty crops. Trade in specialty crops, which has expanded 
dramatically since the 1980s, faces increasing nontariff trade bar- 
riers in many countries. 

This program, which is funded at the level at the administra- 
tion’s request, is necessary to help U.S. farmers increase exports 
and stay competitive in global markets. For these reasons, I strong- 
ly oppose the gentleman’s amendment, and I am pleased to yield 
the floor to the gentleman from California, Mr. Costa. 

Mr. Costa. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for your efforts 
on this important piece of legislation to ensure that America does 
what America does best, and that is to help those throughout the 
world. The food program, which we have been a part of through 
both the McCovern-Ilole effort, I think speaks volumes for the sup- 
port and the efforts Americans feel in helping feeding children who 
are in need and poor families throughout the world. 

I concur with the chairman not only on the underlying bill but 
strongly oppose, with all due respect, the gentleman from Illinois’ 
amendment, and let me explain why. As one of a handful of mem- 
bers that is both on the Foreign Affairs Committee as well as on 
the Agricultural Committee we are currently concurrently going 
through a process of reauthorizing the 2007 farm bill for the next 
5 years. 
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It is important that we make some points in reference to the 
amendment that the gentleman from Illinois has offered. First of 
all, the 2007 reauthorization of the farm bill will be substantially, 
substantially, less than the authorization of the 2002 farm bill in 
terms of trying to ensure that we protect taxpayers’ expenditures. 

Secondly, we need to understand that the total amount of the 
U.S. budget that goes for the assistance of American farmers is ap- 
proximately 1 percent, 1 percent, of our nation’s total annual budg- 
et. Secondly, we need to understand that as it relates to the 
amendment that is being offered the Agricultural Committee in a 
bipartisan fashion is well-aware of the spending limits that we are 
challenged with as it relates to PAYGO. 

I, too, am one of the members who voted for and support the 
PAYGO language. In fact, as a result of that in a bipartisan effort 
the Agricultural Committee members are attempting to look at off- 
sets as well as the reserve account for the expenditures that in- 
clude the Market Access Program as well as some of the other pro- 
grams that in the gentleman from Illinois’ amendment there would 
be deletions. 

So once again, we are very mindful in the reauthorization effort 
in the House Agricultural Committee of the PAYGO rule and how 
we comply with it under the direction that Chairman Peterson has 
given us. Now, let me make the points in reference to the specific 
cuts that would take place if the gentleman from Illinois’ amend- 
ment were to be adopted. 

The Market Access Program is one of the most useful tools in ex- 
panding markets abroad, and we do this sometimes with competi- 
tion that we don’t think provides for a level playing field with com- 
petition in global markets. Both farm income and economic well- 
being of agriculture are heavily dependent for America’s ability to 
export our farm products abroad. 

As the chairman said, it accounts for about one-third, one-third, 
of the United States’ domestic production. In California many of 
our crops are heavily reliant on export markets, and I stated ear- 
lier more than 1 million Americans now have jobs that depend 
upon agricultural exports. Each year the Market Access Program 
activities help launch and expand sales for a variety of U.S. agri- 
cultural efforts that involve specialty crops, fish, forest products, 
overseas. 

Rural American farmers and ranchers benefit from the Market 
Access Program as a primary supplier of commodities. All regions 
in the country benefit from the program of employment and eco- 
nomic effects from the expanded Agricultural Export Program. Not 
only does it benefit U.S. agriculture, but it helps U.S. agriculture 
reach markets that it otherwise would not be able to reach. 

So I think it is important that we know when we are trying to 
expand our markets to places like Korea, and India and other 
places that this is a vital tool to use in that need. In addition, the 
technical assistance for specialty crops, as was also noted by the 
chairman, has been exceedingly valuable. As we participate in 
world markets many of our bilateral trade agreements are 
strengthened by the use of this program. 

So for all the reasons that were stated in the chairman’s com- 
ments and in my statement I strongly urge my colleagues in a hi- 
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partisan fashion as we are attempting to do in the House Agricul- 
tural Committee to oppose the Manzullo amendment which would 
virtually tie our hands in world markets and limit future trade ne- 
gotiations. 

We do intend to provide a reauthorization of the 2007 farm bill 
that complies with PAYGO in a way that will attain the sort of bi- 
partisan support that we think American farmers deserve. For all 
of those reasons I urge that we oppose the gentleman from Illinois’ 
amendment. 

Chairman Lantos. Thank the gentleman. I now recognize the 
ranking member. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you so much, Mr. Chairman. I sup- 
port Mr. Manzullo’s amendment because it serves as a preventative 
measure should the cost estimates that we are awaiting from the 
Congressional Budget Office return with a determination that the 
bill could violate PAYGO rules. It establishes a legislative record 
documenting our concerns while highlighting our support for the 
direction that this bill takes toward addressing famine and emer- 
gency food relief throughout the world. 

Thus, I support the Manzullo amendment as a means to secure 
greater information and review of this measure and the programs 
funded in the bill. There would be greater comfort level on our side, 
Mr. Chairman, had we held committee hearings to review each of 
these programs to assess the needs, the deficiencies, the strength 
of these food programs. However, while I may support the overall 
policy approach in the underlying bill I must from a responsible 
oversight standpoint also support the Manzullo amendment, and I 
urge my colleagues to do so. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Lantos. I thank my colleague. The gentlelady from 
California, Ms. Woolsey. 

Ms. Woolsey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am really not re- 
sponding to Mr. Manzullo’s amendment, I just wanted to thank you 
for including language supporting women in Ag which highlights 
the importance of women in low income countries and their roles 
in working to feed their families and their communities while also 
giving them an opportunity to bring additional wages into their 
family structure through small and independent businesses around 
agriculture. 

This is not the appropriate place. I still wanted to say it. Thank 
you. 

Chairman Lantos. I thank the lady. Gentleman from New Jer- 
sey, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Thank you very much, Mr. Chair- 
man. Mr. Chairman, I reluctantly rise in opposition to the Man- 
zullo amendment. Last year on May 25, 2006, I chaired an ex- 
tremely disturbing hearing entitled The World Hunger Crisis. The 
hearing frankly reinforced a lot of what I and so many others who 
travel in the world and go to refugee camps and meet with people 
who are in the brink of starvation know, but when we heard from 
the experts it became very clear that while the United States is 
doing much, and we should be very proud of that fact, there is 
much more to be done. 

There are many people who are dying. According to the U.N. 
25,000 people die a day of hunger-related causes. They are too 
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weak to fight off the flu or the effects of diarrhea. They are under- 
weight infants and overwhelmed mothers. They die quietly off cam- 
era unnoticed by the rest of the world. We heard at that hearing, 
Mr. Chairman, from our former colleague and a very distinguished 
individual, Tony Hall, who served as our Ambassador to the FAO 
based in Rome. 

Tony had made his entire life just like Bill Emerson. They were 
partners, and many of us served on the Hunger Committee during 
the 1980s, in trying to mitigate and hopefully end what is certainly 
achievable, the eradication of world hunger, and to make sure or 
to ensure that the United States does its part. Tony gave riveting 
testimony, and I would encourage everyone to read his testimony. 

I have a copy of it. We can pass it around. But let me reiterate 
some of his most salient points — he started off by saying 850 mil- 
lion people are hungry — he also points that out one out of every 
five people in the developing world is chronically undernourished 
and that nearly 11 million children die before they reach their 5th 
birthday, almost all of them in the developing countries. 

They don’t die of starvation per se. More typically, they die of 
communicable diseases that ravage their weakened systems. They 
are too malnourished to fight back. Children in developing world 
are being born underweight because their moms are undernour- 
ished. Without adequate food during infancy children succumb to 
frequent infections and their growth may become stunted. 

The children are less capable in school because of prolonged mal- 
nutrition. In addition, once they reach adulthood they turn to raise 
children who are born into the same cycle of malnutrition. As Mr. 
Hall pointed out in his testimony kids cannot focus in school if they 
are not fed, and so the cycle of impoverishment continues. Food 
does more than fill the stomachs of people around the world; it is 
an incentive for women to get training and education that helps 
them from becoming victims of things like human trafficking. 

So I would hope, Mr. Chairman, with all due respect to my very 
distinguished colleague that we vote this down. Yes, we need the 
cost estimates, we need all the information before we go to the 
floor, but again, I think we are talking about something that we 
can play and have played a portion, and in which we should be 
playing an even greater part in mitigating this misery around the 
world. 

Finally, some of the very specifics. It is not like these numbers 
were pulled out of thin air. Mr. Payne chaired a hearing almost a 
year to the day after my hearing, and it was a very good hearing. 
We heard from experts again including the Catholic Relief Services. 
Ann Marie Riley, chief of staff for Catholic Relief, pointed out that 
we need a minimum of $600 million of total title to resources to 
be dedicated exclusively to developing food aid to address chronic 
hunger. 

That is found in the bill. I would say, also, when you get George 
McGovern and Bob Dole agreeing on anything it is probably a pret- 
ty good thing. The McGovern-Dole legislation or law has served 
more than 4 million children around the world, and I think it is 
an excellent program. I think these modest increases will again 
mitigate the suffering that is rampant all around the globe. I yield 
back. 
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Chairman Lantos. I thank my friend. We have regular order 
here of requests, so I now recognize the gentleman from California, 
Mr. Sherman. 

Mr. Sherman. Mr. Chairman, we are all concerned about the 
Federal budget deficit. I don’t see how this authorization bill would 
significantly or even possibly increase it because the total amount 
of discretionary spending is set by a budget resolution and then a 
resolution in the Appropriations Committee, and so while we 
should be concerned about the budget deficit that is not a reason 
to adopt this amendment especially when, as the gentleman from 
New Jersey points out, this bill and this program provide such 
critically needed food to hungry people. 

That ought to be our minds’ first and foremost. Second, as to the 
Market Access Program, we have an $800 billion trade deficit, and 
the MAP program is one of the few things that does something 
about it. In a study commissioned by the Department of Agri- 
culture and prepared by Global Insight, Inc. the conclusion is that 
for every additional dollar spent on market development some $25 
in additional U.S. exports results within a 3- to 5-year period. 

So I think that this bill does a lot to help those who are starving, 
a lot to deal with the U.S. trade deficit, and I think we should keep 
it authorized at the chairman’s mark. I yield back. 

Chairman Lantos. Thank you. I am particularly pleased to rec- 
ognize my dawn swimming partner, Mr. Inglis. 

Mr. Inglis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I reluctantly rise in oppo- 
sition to Mr. Manzullo’s amendment, and I do so as a fiscal con- 
servative. I am also aware, though, that those to whom much is 
given much will be required. We are a very great and very wealthy 
nation, and so we have this obligation to help those 850 million 
people. We also have to realize this is an authorization. 

The really hard work for this will come in the appropriations 
process where there are other priorities, and this one will find its 
way in that process and may not be funded at the level of the au- 
thorization, but yet, this reflects our desire to help as much as pos- 
sible. That is a moral imperative it seems to me. It is also a prac- 
tical opportunity for the United States. 

Thinking of Joe Nye’s book. Soft Power, this I suppose is the in- 
termediate level of power. We need hard power. I am also pretty 
much a hawk. We need hard power. That is why we are spending 
$2 billion a week in Iraq. We hope to get to soft power where we 
get people to come to like our way of doing things. The inter- 
mediate level of power, as I understand in Joe Nye’s book, is this 
concept of aid that causes people to be able to hear our message 
and maybe move to soft power, acceptance of ideals and principles 
that work. 

Have worked for our country, can work in other places. It is hard 
to get to that soft power when you are hungry, and so we offer aid, 
we respond to the moral imperative and we achieve foreign policy 
objectives for the United States. So I think there is no harm in au- 
thorizing it at a fairly robust level. 

When it gets to the budget process and the Appropriations proc- 
ess we will see if we can match that authorization with Appropria- 
tions. I am happy to yield back, Mr. Chairman. 
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Chairman Lantos. I want to thank my friend. Let me assure 
him and the author of the amendment who held out a danger that 
5 minutes after we pass this legislation people will he banging on 
the doors of the appropriators, I will be among those who will be 
banging on the doors of appropriators. I do not view the author- 
izing level as fiction. I believe the authorizing level will need to be 
fully matched by the appropriators. 

Mr. Faleomavaega? 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Mr. Chairman, thank you. With all due re- 
spect to my dear friend and colleague, as our senior ranking mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee on Asia and the Pacific, I, too, reluctantly 
oppose his amendment, and I want to associate myself with the 
comments made earlier by my good friend the gentleman from New 
Jersey, Mr. Smith. 

Question of hunger, Mr. Chairman, in my humble opinion should 
not be based on economics but on a moral issue that this nation 
should never shed from its responsibility in giving assistance to 
those in need. 

I recall as a member of the Select Committee on Hunger that 
was very much part of the operations of this committee, and I can- 
not think of a better name to evoke his memory, and he died as 
a result of his efforts to give assistance to those who are hungry 
throughout the world, none other than the late Congressman, 
Mickey Leland, from Texas. 

I also recall working closely with former Congressman Tony Hall 
and even Bill Emerson. We were all members of that Select Com- 
mittee on Hunger. 

The fact that just yesterday, Mr. Chairman, there was statistical 
data given to the fact that our nation, despite the criticism that 
other countries and other organizations may have against our 
country, we contributed over $294 billion to charity last year I 
think gives something that we ought to reflect positively in know- 
ing that our country has committed its resources to the fact that 
this is no more just an economic issue, but a moral issue that we 
should give proper contributions to the needs of those who truly are 
hungry and dying, 25,000 a day. 

I think it is something that we ought not forget and what we 
need to do as a country to give us senses. Again, Mr. Chairman, 
thank you for offering this legislation. I totally support this pro- 
posed bill. Thank you. 

Chairman Lantos. Thank you very much. My friend from Indi- 
ana, Mr. Burton. 

Mr. Burton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I just want to ask Mr. 
Manzullo a couple of questions. First of all, I think we would all 
like to know in very clear language does your amendment still pro- 
vide for an increase, an increase, into a date in the authorization 
process? 

Mr. Manzullo. That is correct. It is a cost of living increase at 
3 percent. 

Mr. Burton. Can you tell us exactly how much it will increase 
the authorization levels? 

Mr. Manzullo. My amendment increases McGovern, for exam- 
ple, by $40 million for the first year and then about $4 million after 
that. That is in my amendment, so it does increase the McGovern 
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bill. Mr. Burton, my amendment recognizes the need for these pro- 
grams, but it talks about where the money is going to come from. 
The McGovern portion of the bill would become almost an entitle- 
ment within the appropriation process itself. I have never seen that 
before. 

Mr. Burton. Well, I just wanted to know and make clear to ev- 
erybody that this is not a cut; this is an increase in additional au- 
thorization for these programs. 

Mr. Manzullo. That is correct. 

Mr. Burton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back. 

Chairman Lantos. I thank my friend. Ms. Sheila Jackson Lee. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Mr. Chairman, let me thank you very much 
for this very wise and long in coming thoughtful legislative initia- 
tive. Any of us who have traveled to refugee camps around the 
world or traveled to nations where children are starving not only 
for lack of food but for lack of nutrition realize the vitality of this 
legislation. 

Whether it is Guatemala where there is a Vitamin D deficiency, 
whether it is the camps in Chad where the Sudanese refugees are 
and food is at a limited amount, or whether or not it is in the var- 
ious areas of devastating deserts, and lack of rain and therefore 
lack of food, there is no doubt that this is an important step. I want 
to join with Mr. Costa in your effort about American farmers. 

This is an excellent step for an important industry that has suf- 
fered over the long-term, a vital industry, powerful food industry. 
I happen to be a very strong supporter of family farmers who have 
come to me and said from Texas, “We want to do good, but we also 
want to have an opportunity for our products. We think it is ridicu- 
lous that people are starving because our product can’t get to mar- 
ket to help them.” 

Some would say this is a win-win, but it has an enormous impact 
on the disease that takes millions of the starving. Let me use an 
example. The example comes to mind of the initial comments of a 
good friend of ours. President Ubecki of South Africa, as it relates 
to the AIDS epidemic. Many people of course took great umbrage 
of his comments about AIDS and nutrition. 

I believe South Africa has come full circle, at least I hope they 
have come, knowing that nutrition does not evidence or cause 
HIV/AIDS. We do understand that someone sick with HIV/AIDS 
and TB clearly needs to have a healthy body, clearly needs to have 
a stream of nutritious food, to help them as they counter the dis- 
ease through drugs that many now have been able to get to this 
devastating population. 

This is a key element, Mr. Chairman, to the survival of huge 
numbers of the world population. From Indonesia to China, to Gua- 
temala, to Chad, to Sudan, to places around the world, people need 
food. Might I thank my good friend who has mentioned my prede- 
cessor, Congressman Mickey Leland, not only a member of the 
Hunger Committee along with Tony Hall, but an activist on starva- 
tion. 

I remember him telling me that members of what we call 5th 
Ward, Texas, where he was born, one of the poorest areas and one 
of the more dynamic areas of my Congressional District because I 
want to make sure that they are cited for their history and their 
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excellence, but poverty is everywhere. Why are you going to Ethi- 
opia, why are you going to Africa, why are you going to other 
places. Congressman Leland? They are suffering in the United 
States. 

He turned to them and I guess managed to have that smile that 
Mickey has and as well said that we are in fact our brothers’ and 
sisters’ keeper. I hope, Mr. Chairman, that we might even consider 
naming this bill after Mickey Leland and Tony Hall in their ab- 
sence from this Congress and Mickey Leland now deceased because 
this is a true testament to his values and a thoughtful initiative. 

Let me also suggest to my good friend on the PAYGO issue he 
knows full well that the Rules Committee has a right to weight 
points of order on PAYGO, but even so, we have the opportunity 
between this bill going to the floor to review and analyze the 
PAYGO implications. This is too important an initiative to stall it 
in this body now. 

I would say in the name of Mickey Leland, Tony Hall and others, 
Mickey Leland now a person immortalized for losing his life, as I 
tell little children in my district, on the side of an Ethiopian moun- 
tain, too eager to rush to those who were dying, too eager to wait 
on large planes or to wait on any other manner of delivering food 
to go in to bring food to the starving and the dying. This is a bill 
long overdue. 

We have an important job to do today, Mr. Chairman, and I hope 
we do that job by passing out this legislation. To my good friend 
from Illinois, I respect him, but we are in too much of a crisis 
around the world to delay 1 second on this legislation. I yield back. 

Chairman Lantos. I thank my friend from Texas. Gentleman 
from California, Mr. Rohrabacher. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I rise 
in support of Mr. Manzullo’s amendment, and I just would like to 
mention just a few thoughts when we are talking about America’s 
Food Aid Program. First of all, when we talk about this Food Aid 
Program we are not talking about emergencies. I don’t think any- 
one here has any problem with United States stepping forward in 
an emergency situation and assisting those people, whether in Afri- 
ca, or Latin America, or elsewhere, who are hungry and find them- 
selves at a critical time. 

We need to do that. That is the moral thing to do. It is not the 
moral thing to do to make people dependent on the United States 
for long-term assistance. That is not our job. That is not the right 
thing to do even for them. 

It is the difference between if you have a group of people who 
have been pushed into the desert digging a well in that location, 
which is justified if there is water available, versus suggesting that 
we are going to keep the people in a desert location and hire water 
trucks to provide them water so they can stay in that location for- 
ever. 

That makes no sense at all, and it is not moral to provide suste- 
nance to people in a long-term situation if it keeps them living des- 
perately, and some of these situations are very desperate, but we 
take away the pressure to solve fundamental problems. 

Basically, the worldwide hunger that is being discussed today is 
not an emergency situation, and as I say I have got no problems 
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with let us move forward and help people in emergencies, but in- 
stead we are talking about chronic situations, chronic hunger, that 
is a result of corruption and tyranny, not a result of some up- 
heaval, not a result of some natural catastrophe, but instead a re- 
sult of bad government and power people who are involved in ac- 
tivities that lead people to become in these tragic situations. 

We should not be subsidizing the results of this type of decision 
making in the third world. Furthermore, in terms of our food pro- 
gram quite often it is being done not for this moral purpose, but 
instead to make a buck for some very powerful interest groups in 
the United States. In the case I just mentioned, for example, the 
fellow who owns the trucking company that owns the water trucks 
is very happy to have us subsidize the water forever for a group 
of people who shouldn’t be living in the desert. 

He may even lobby Congress to make sure we keep doing it. In 
this case there are a lot of people making money, powerful people 
making money off America’s food program. I don’t necessarily think 
that we need to use high sounding phrases in order to justify that 
the California wine industry, which I support by the way. I love 
California wine, I am proud of California wine, I am a Californian, 
but I don’t think we should be subsidizing by promoting California 
wine, having taxpayer dollars do that. 

Let the industry themselves do that out of their profits. It is not 
right for us to be taking these large agricultural interests, and al- 
most none of them are small farmers like we are being told, almost 
all of them are huge corporations who make hundreds of millions 
of dollars of profit. Let them take the money out of their profit to 
promote their products. Now, access is another issue, which is fine. 

We do. That is our job, to make sure there aren’t restrictions on 
other governments that will prevent our goods from going overseas. 
That I have no problem with as well. That is our job just as it is 
a moral position to help those who are in emergency situations. I 
think that our food program is off target. 

We have not examined the fundamental issues and the funda- 
mental decisions that have to be made in terms of how to direct 
and structure the program, so instead we are furthering hunger in 
this world by keeping people in desperate situations and taking 
away from the responsibility of their corrupt leaders for putting 
them in that situation and forcing the right kind of decision mak- 
ing to get people so they don’t live in these desperate cir- 
cumstances. Thank you very much. I will be supporting Mr. 
Manzullo’s amendment. 

Chairman Lantos. I thank my friend. I believe the final com- 
ment will be from my good friend from Missouri, Congressman 
Carnahan. 

Mr. Carnahan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I particularly want to 
say I appreciate the passion and commitment of Mr. Smith from 
New Jersey in his discussion about the hunger crisis. It is real. I 
do believe we have an obligation to do something about it. I have 
to respectfully oppose the gentleman from Illinois’s amendment, 
and I also want to specifically mention the Bill Emerson Humani- 
tarian Trust. This program was named after the late husband of 
my Missouri neighbor and colleague, Jo Ann Emerson. 
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He was a champion in this Congress, as many have mentioned, 
of humanitarian aid, serving on the Select Committee on Hunger, 
but this is more than just sentiment, Mr. Chairman. This is more 
than just food aid. This is a food reserve program. It is under the 
Secretary of Agriculture, set up to respond to humanitarian crises 
around the world, especially those that happen quickly, that re- 
quire a substantial response. It sets aside millions of metric tons 
of wheat, corn, sorghum and rice to provide in these crisis situa- 
tions. 

This country has a great agricultural bounty. This reflects our 
core values. It is a way for us to stand up and take our responsi- 
bility when crisis calls. I would urge the members to oppose the 
amendment. 

Chairman Lantos. The question occurs on the amendment. All 
in favor will say aye. 

[A chorus of ayes.] 

Chairman Lantos. All opposed will say nay. 

[A chorus of nays.] 

Chairman Lantos. I request a recorded vote. 

Ms. Rush. Chairman Lantos. 

Chairman Lantos. Nay. 

Ms. Rush. Chairman Lantos votes no. 

Mr. Berman. 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Ackerman. 

Mr. Ackerman. No. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Ackerman votes no. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. No. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Faleomavaega votes no. 

Mr. Payne. 

Mr. Payne. No. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Payne votes no. 

Mr. Sherman. 

Mr. Sherman. No. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Sherman votes no. 

Mr. Wexler. 

Mr. Wexler. No. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Wexler votes no. 

Mr. Engel. 

Mr. Engel. No. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Engel votes no. 

Mr. Delahunt. 

Mr. Delahunt. No. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Delahunt votes no. 

Mr. Meeks. 

Mr. Meeks. No. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Meeks votes no. 

Ms. Watson. 

Ms. Watson. No. 

Ms. Rush. Ms. Watson votes no. 

Mr. Smith of Washington. 

Mr. Smith of Washington. No. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Smith of Washington votes no. 
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Mr. Carnahan. 

Mr. Carnahan. No. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Carnahan votes no. 

Mr. Tanner. 

Mr. Tanner. No. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Tanner votes no. 

Mr. Green. 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rush. Ms. Woolsey. 

Ms. Woolsey. No. 

Ms. Rush. Ms. Woolsey votes no. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. No. 

Ms. Rush. Ms. Jackson Lee votes no. 

Mr. Hinojosa. 

Mr. Hinojosa. No. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Hinojosa votes no. 

Mr. Crowley. 

Mr. Crowley. No. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Crowley votes no. 

Mr. Wu. 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miller. No. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Miller votes no. 

Ms. Sanchez. 

Ms. Sanchez. No. 

Ms. Rush. Ms. Sanchez votes no. 

Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Scott. No. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Scott votes no. 

Mr. Costa. 

Mr. Costa. No. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Costa votes no. 

Mr. Sires. 

Mr. Sires. No. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Sires votes no. 

Ms. Giffords. 

Ms. Giffords. No. 

Ms. Rush. Ms. Giffords votes no. 

Mr. Klein. 

Mr. Klein. No. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Klein votes no. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Ms. Ros-Lehtinen votes yes. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. No. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Smith of New Jersey votes no. 
Mr. Burton. 

Mr. Burton. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Burton votes yes. 

Mr. Gallegly. 

[No response.] 
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Ms. Rush. Mr. Rohrabacher. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Rohrabacher votes yes. 
Mr. Manzullo. 

Mr. Manzullo. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Manzullo votes yes. 

Mr. Royce. 

Mr. Royce. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Royce votes yes. 

Mr. Chabot. 

Mr. Chabot. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Chabot votes yes. 

Mr. Tancredo. 

Mr. Tancredo. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Tancredo votes yes. 

Mr. Paul. 

Mr. Paul. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Paul votes yes. 

Mr. Flake. 

Mr. Flake. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Flake votes yes. 

Ms. Davis. 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Pence. 

Mr. Pence. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Pence votes yes. 

Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Wilson. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Wilson votes yes. 

Mr. Boozman. 

Mr. Boozman. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Boozman votes yes. 

Mr. Barrett. 

Mr. Barrett. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Barrett votes yes. 

Mr. Mack. 

Mr. Mack. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Mack votes yes. 

Mr. Fortenberry. 

Mr. Fortenberry. No. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Fortenberry votes no. 
Mr. McCaul. 

Mr. McCaul. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. McCaul votes yes. 

Mr. Poe. 

Mr. Poe. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Poe votes yes. 

Mr. Inglis. 

Mr. Inglis. No. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Inglis votes no. 

Mr. Fortuno. 

Mr. Fortuno. No. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Fortuno votes no. 

Mr. Bilirakis. 
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Mr. Bilirakis. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Bilirakis votes yes. 

Chairman Lantos. Are there any colleagues who would like to 
be recorded? 

Mr. Berman? 

Mr. Berman. No. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Berman votes no. 

Chairman Lantos. Mr. Wu? 

[No response.] 

Chairman Lantos. Anybody else on this side? 

[No response.] 

Chairman Lantos. Anybody on the other side who has not yet 
voted? 

[No response.] 

Chairman Lantos. The clerk will report. 

Ms. Rush. On this vote, there are 17 yeses and 30 noes. 

Chairman Lantos. The amendment is rejected. There are two 
noncontroversial technical amendments offered by Ms. Jackson 
Lee. They were cleared by both sides. I would propose we handle 
them by voice vote. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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II.L.C. 


Amendment to H.R, 2844 
Offered by Ms. Jackson- L ee of Texas 

Page 9, line 17, after the comma insert the fol- 
lowing: “to meet the nntritional needs of all members of 
the conimnnity (partieularly children), to prevent future 
hunger related emergencies, 


1 
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II.L.C. 


Amendment to H.R, 2844 
Offered by Ms. Jackson- L ee of Texas 

Page 23, line 5, after “Aeeoniit.” insert the fol- 
lowing new sentence: “Sncli assistance shall also be co- 
ordinated and integrated in the recipient country with 
other donors, inclnding international and regional organi- 
zations and other donor countries.”. 


1 
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Chairman Lantos. All those in favor of the two technical Jack- 
son Lee amendments, say aye. 

[A chorus of ayes.] 

Chairman Lantos. Opposed? 

[No response.] 

Chairman Lantos. The amendments are agreed to. 

The question occurs on the amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute as amended. All in favor will vote aye. 

[A chorus of ayes.] 

Chairman Lantos. All opposed will vote no. 

[A chorus of noes.] 

Chairman Lantos. The ayes have it, and the amendment is 
agreed to. 

The question occurs on the motion to report the bill favorably as 
amended. All in favor say aye. 

[A chorus of ayes.] 

Chairman Lantos. All opposed say no. 

[A chorus of noes.] 

Chairman Lantos. I request a rollcall vote. 

Ms. Rush. Chairman Lantos. 

Chairman Lantos. Aye. 

Ms. Rush. Chairman Lantos votes yes. 

Mr. Berman. 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Ackerman. 

Mr. Ackerman. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Ackerman votes yes. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Faleomavaega votes yes. 

Mr. Payne. 

Mr. Payne. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Payne votes yes. 

Mr. Sherman. 

Mr. Sherman. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Sherman votes yes. 

Mr. Wexler. 

Mr. Wexler. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Wexler votes yes. 

Mr. Engel. 

Mr. Engel. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Engel votes yes. 

Mr. Delahunt. 

Mr. Delahunt. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Delahunt votes yes. 

Mr. Meeks. 

Mr. Meeks. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Meeks votes yes. 

Ms. Watson. 

Ms. Watson. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Ms. Watson votes yes. 

Mr. Smith of Washington. 

Mr. Smith of Washington. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Smith of Washington votes yes. 
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Mr. Carnahan. 

Mr. Carnahan. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Carnahan votes yes. 

Mr. Tanner. 

Mr. Tanner. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Tanner votes yes. 

Mr. Green. 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rush. Ms. Woolsey. 

Ms. Woolsey. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Ms. Woolsey votes yes. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Aye. 

Ms. Rush. Ms. Jackson Lee votes yes. 

Mr. Hinojosa. 

Mr. Hinojosa. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Hinojosa votes yes. 

Mr. Crowley. 

Mr. Crowley. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Crowley votes yes. 

Mr. Wu. 

Mr. Wu. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Wu votes yes. 

Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miller. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Miller votes yes. 

Ms. Sanchez. 

Ms. Sanchez. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Ms. Sanchez votes yes. 

Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Scott. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Scott votes yes. 

Mr. Costa. 

Mr. Costa. Aye. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Costa votes yes. 

Mr. Sires. 

Mr. Sires. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Sires votes yes. 

Ms. Giffords. 

Ms. Giffords. Aye. 

Ms. Rush. Ms. Giffords votes yes. 

Mr. Klein. 

Mr. Klein. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Klein votes yes. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Ms. Ros-Lehtinen votes yes. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Smith of New Jersey votes yes. 
Mr. Burton. 

Mr. Burton. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Burton votes yes. 

Mr. Gallegly. 
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[No response.] 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Rohrabacher. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. No. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Rohrabacher votes no. 
Mr. Manzullo. 

Mr. Manzullo. No. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Manzullo votes no. 

Mr. Royce. 

Mr. Royce. No. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Royce votes no. 

Mr. Chabot. 

Mr. Chabot. No. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Chabot votes no. 

Mr. Tancredo. 

Mr. Tancredo. No. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Tancredo votes no. 

Mr. Paul. 

Mr. Paul. No. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Paul votes no. 

Mr. Flake. 

Mr. Flake. No. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Flake votes no. 

Ms. Davis. 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Pence. 

Mr. Pence. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Pence votes yes. 

Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Wilson. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Wilson votes yes. 

Mr. Boozman. 

Mr. Boozman. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Boozman votes yes. 
Mr. Barrett. 

Mr. Barrett. No. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Barrett votes no. 

Mr. Mack. 

Mr. Mack. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Mack votes yes. 

Mr. Fortenberry. 

Mr. Fortenberry. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Fortenberry votes yes. 
Mr. McCaul. 

Mr. McCaul. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. McCaul votes yes. 

Mr. Poe. 

Mr. Poe. No. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Poe votes no. 

Mr. Inglis. 

Mr. Inglis. Aye. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Inglis votes yes. 

Mr. Fortune. 

Mr. Fortuno. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Fortuno votes yes. 
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Mr. Bilirakis. 

Mr. Bilirakis. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Bilirakis votes yes. 

Chairman Lantos. Any colleagues who have not yet been re- 
corded? 

Mr. Berman? 

Mr. Berman. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Berman votes yes. 

Chairman Lantos. Anybody else on this side? 

[No response.] 

Chairman Lantos. Anybody else on the other side? 

[No response.] 

Chairman Lantos. The clerk will report. 

Ms. Rush. On this vote there are 38 yeses and 9 noes. 

Chairman Lantos. The ayes have it and the motion to report fa- 
vorably is adopted. Without objection, the bill will be reported as 
a single amendment in the nature of a substitute, incorporating 
amendments adopted by the committee, and the staff is directed to 
make any technical and conforming amendments. 

We will now take a 5-minute recess, and at the conclusion of that 
5-minute recess, we will be dealing with the legislation designated 
as H. Res. 121, expressing the sense of the House of Representa- 
tives that the Government of Japan should formally acknowledge, 
apologize and accept historical responsibility for its Imperial Forces 
coercion of young women into sexual slavery, known to the world 
as “comfort women.” 

The hearing of the committee will resume in 5 minutes. 

[Whereupon, a short recess was taken.] 

Chairman Lantos. The committee will resume its markup ses- 
sion. I call up the bill, H. Res. 121, expressing the sense of the 
House that the Government of Japan should formally acknowledge, 
apologize and accept historical responsibility for its Imperial Armed 
Forces’ coercion of young women into sexual slavery, known as 
“comfort women,” for purposes of markup, and move its favorable 
recommendation to the House. 

[H. Res. 121 follows:] 
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IV 


llOTii COXGEESS 
1st Session 


H. RES. 121 


Exj)ressiiif>: the sense of the House of Representatives that the Government 
of Japan should formally aeknowledge, apologize, and aecept historical 
responsibility in a clear and nuequivoeal manner for its Imperial Armed 
Force’s coercion of young women into sexual slavers’, knovai to the 
world as “comfort women”, during its colonial and wartime occupation 
of Asia and the I’aeifie Islands from the 1930s through the duration 
of World War II. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATRH^S 

January 31, 2007 

Hr. Honda (for himself. Hr. Smith of New’ Jersey, Hr. Roycb, Hs. Wat- 
son, Hr. Hare, Hs. BordaIjLO, and Mr. Wu) submitted the following 
resolution; which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Atfairs 


RESOLUTION 

Exfiressing the sense of the House of Representatives that 
the Government of Japan should formally acknowledge, 
apologize, and accept historical responsibility in a dear 
and unequivocal manner for its Imperial Armed Force’s 
coercion of young women into sexual slavery, known to 
the world as “comfort women”, during its colonial and 
wartime occupation of Asia and the Pacific Islands from 
the 1930s through the duration of World War H. 

Adiereas the Government of Japan, during its colonial and 
wartime occupation of Asia and the Pacific Islands from 
the 1930s through the duration of World War H, offi- 


1 
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2 

eially commissioned the acquisition of young' women for 
the sole purpose of sexual senitude to its Imperial 
Armed Forces, who became known to the world as ianfu 
or “comfort women”; 

l^diereas the “comfort women” system of forced militaiy 
prostitution by the Government of Japan, considered un- 
precedented in its cruelty and magnitude, included gang 
rape, forced abortions, humiliation, and sexual violence 
resulting in mutilation, death, or eventual suicide in one 
of the largest cases of human trafficking in the 20th cen- 
tury; 

l^diereas some new textbooks used in Japanese schools seek 
to downplay the “comfort women” tragedy and other 
Japanese war crimes during World War II; 

\Wiereas Japanese public and private officials have recently 
exfiressed a desire to dilute or rescind the 1993 state- 
ment by Chief Cabinet Secretary Yohei Kono on the 
“comfort women”, which expressed the Government’s sin- 
cere apologies and remorse for their ordeal; 

Ydiereas the Government of Japan did sign the 1921 Inter- 
national Convention for the Suppression of the Traffic in 
Women and Children and supported the 2000 United Na- 
tions Security Council Resolution 1325 on Women, 
Peace, and Security which recognized the unique impact 
of armed conflict on women; 

Ydiereas the House of Representatives commends Japan’s ef- 
forts to promote human security, human rights, demo- 
cratic values, and rule of law, as well as for being a sup- 
porter of Security Council Resolution 1325; 

Ydiereas the House of Representatives commends those Japa- 
nese officials and private citizens whose hard work and 
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compassion resulted in the establishment in 1995 of Ja- 
pan’s private Asian Women’s Fund; 

Adiereas the Asian Women’s Fund has raised $5,700,000 to 
extend “atonement” from the Japanese people to the 
comfort women; and 

Adiereas the mandate of the Asian Women’s Fund, a govern- 
ment initiated and largely government-funded private 
foundation whose pui’i)ose was the carrjdng out of pro- 
grams and projects with the aim of atonement for the 
maltreatment and suffering of the “comfort women”, 
comes to an end on March 31, 2007, and the Fund is 
to be disbanded as of that date: Now, therefore, be it 

1 Resolved, That it is the sense of the House of Eep- 

2 resentatives that the Government of Japan — 

3 (1) should formally acknowledge, apologize, and 

4 accept historical responsibility in a clear and un- 

5 equivocal manner for its Imperial Anned Force’s co- 

6 ercion of young women into sexual slavery, known to 

7 the world as “comfort women”, during its colonial 

8 and wartime occupation of Asia and the Pacific Is- 

9 lands from the 1930s through the duration of World 

10 War II; 

11 (2) should have this official apolog}^ given as a 

12 public statement presented by the Prime Minister of 

13 Japan in his official capacity; 

14 (3) should clearly and publicly refute any claims 

15 that the sexual enslavement and trafficking of the 
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1 “comfort women” for the Japanese Imperial Anned 

2 Forces never occurred; and 

3 (4) should educate current and future genera- 

4 tions about this horrible crime while following the 

5 recommendations of the international community 

6 with respect to the “comfort women”. 

O 
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Chairman Lantos. Without ohjection, the amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute that is before the members will be considered 
as the base text for purposes of amendment, will be considered as 
read, and opened for amendment at any point. The chair yields 
himself 5 minutes to explain the legislation. 

[The amendment of Chairman Lantos follows:] 
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Il.L.C. 


Amendment in th e Nature of a Substitute 
TO H. Res. 121 

Offered by Mr. Lantos of California and 
Ms. Ros-Lehtinen of Florida 

Strike the preamble and insert the following: 

^^dlereas the Government of Japan, during its colonial and 
wartime occupation of Asia and the Pacific Islands from 
the 1930s through the duration of World War II, offi- 
cially commissioned the acquisition of young women for 
the sole purpose of sexual semtude to its Imperial 
Armed Forces, who became known to the world as ianfu 
or “comfort women”; 

Adiereas the “comfort women” system of forced militaiy 
prostitution by the Government of Japan, considered un- 
precedented in its cruelty and magnitude, included gang 
rape, forced abortions, humiliation, and sexual \iolence 
resulting in mutilation, death, or eventual suicide in one 
of the largest cases of human trafficking in the 20th cen- 
tury; 

Adiereas some new textbooks used in Japanese schools seek 
to downplay the “comfort women” tragedy and other 
Japanese war crimes during World War II; 

Adiereas Japanese public and private officials have recently 
ex|)ressed a desire to dilute or rescind the 1993 state- 
ment by Chief Cabinet Secretary Yohei Kono on the 
“comfort women”, which expressed the Government’s sin- 
cere apologies and remorse for their ordeal; 


1 
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Il.L.C. 


2 

l^^iereas the Government of Japan did sign the 1921 Inter- 
national Convention for the Suppression of the Traffic in 
Women and Children and supported the 2000 United Na- 
tions Security Council Resolution 1325 on Women, 
Peace, and Security which recognized the unique impact 
of armed conflict on women; 

IWiereas the House of Representatives commends Japan’s ef- 
forts to promote human security, human rights, demo- 
cratic values, and rule of law, as well as for being a sup- 
porter of Security Council Resolution 1325; 

IWiereas the United States- Japan alliance is the cornerstone 
of United States security interests in Asia and the Pacific 
and is fundamental to regional stability and prosperity; 

ATiereas, despite the changes in the post-cold war strategic 
landscape, the United States-Japan alliance continues to 
be based on shared Htal interests and values in the Asia- 
Pacific region, including the preseiwation and promotion 
of political and economic freedoms, support for human 
rights and democratic institutions, and the securing of 
prosperity for the people of both countries and the inter- 
national community; 

Adiereas the House of Representatives commends those Japa- 
nese officials and private citizens whose hard work and 
compassion resulted in the establishment in 1995 of Ja- 
pan’s private Asian Women’s Fund; 

Adiereas the Asian Women’s Fund has raised $5,700,000 to 
extend “atonement” from the Japanese people to the 
comfort women; and 

Adiereas the mandate of the Asian Women’s Fund, a govern- 
ment initiated and largely government-funded private 
foundation whose puiq)ose was the carr^dng out of pro- 
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3 

grams and projects with the aim of atonement for the 
maltreatment and suffering of the “comfort women”, 
comes to an end on March 31, 2007, and the Fund is 
to be disbanded as of that date: Now, therefore, be it 

Strike all after the resolved clause and insert the fol- 
lowing: 

That it is the sense of the House of Representatives 
that the Government of Japan — 

1 (1) should formally acknowledge, apologize, and 

2 accept historical responsibility in a clear and un- 

3 equivocal manner for its Imperial Armed Force’s co- 

4 ercion of young women into sexual slavery, known to 

5 the world as “comfort women”, during its colonial 

6 and wartime occupation of Asia and the Pacific Is- 

7 lands from the 1930s through the duration of World 

8 War II; 

9 (2) would help to resolve recurring questions 

10 about the sincerity and status of prior statements if 

11 the Prime Minister of Japan were to make such an 

12 apolog}^ as a public statement in his official capacity; 

13 (3) should clearly and publicly refute any claims 

14 that the sexual enslavement and trafficking of the 

15 “comfort women” for the Japanese Imperial Amied 


16 


Forces never occurred; and 
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4 

1 (4) should educate current and future genera- 

2 tions about this horrible crime while following the 

3 recommendations of the international community 

4 with respect to the “comfort women”. 
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Chairman Lantos. I would first like to commend my friend and 
neighbor in California, distinguished colleague Congressman 
Honda, for introducing this important resolution, and for all his 
hard work to give voice to the victims in this matter. The Govern- 
ment of Japan’s unwillingness to offer a formal and unequivocal 
apology to the women forced to be sexual slaves in World War II 
stands in stark contrast to its role in the world today. 

Japan is a proud world leader and a valued ally of the United 
States, making its unwillingness to honestly account for its past all 
the more perplexing. Japan is clearly our greatest friend in Asia, 
one of our closest partners in the world. The United States-Japan 
relationship is the bedrock of peace and stability in the Asia-Pacific 
region. Our alliance and friendship is based on mutual respect and 
admiration, and together we have helped promote our shared val- 
ues of democracy, economic opportunity and human rights in Asia 
and throughout the world. 

Yet, Japan’s refusal to make an official government apology to 
the women who suffered as so-called “comfort women” is disturbing 
to all of us who value this relationship. The true strength of a na- 
tion is tested when it is forced to confront the darkest chapters in 
its history. Will it have the courage to face up to the truth of its 
past or will it hide from those truths in the desperate and foolish 
hope that they will fade with time? 

Post-war Germany made the right choice. Japan, on the other 
hand, has actively promoted historical amnesia. The facts are 
plain. There can be no denying that the Japanese Imperial Military 
coerced thousands upon thousands of women, primarily Chinese 
and Koreans, into sexual slavery during the war. The continued ef- 
forts by some in Japan to distort history and play a game of blame- 
the-victim are also highly disturbing. 

Most recently, on June 14, members of the Japanese Government 
took out an advertisement in the Washington Post that smears the 
survivors of the comfort women system, including those who testi- 
fied before our Subcommittee on Asia, the Pacific, and the Global 
Environment. That advertisement suggests that these women, who 
were forcibly and repeatedly raped by soldiers, were engaged, and 
I quote, in “licensed prostitution that was commonplace around the 
world at the time.” This is a ludicrous assertion, totally counter to 
the facts. 

Our resolution calls on the Government of Japan to officially ac- 
knowledge and apologize for the appalling acts that Imperial Japan 
committed against the “comfort women.” It is a resolution that 
seeks admission of a horrible truth in order that this horror may 
never be perpetrated again. But most importantly, it speaks out for 
the victims of this monstrous act who were terrorized and brutal- 
ized by men at war. It gives voice to these courageous women 
whom others have tried to silence through shame, bigotry and 
threats of further violence. It is appropriate that this House stand 
up for these women who ask only that the truth be honored. 

Finally, let me clear up the intent of Congress. We do not want 
our good friend and ally Japan to believe we regard them in per- 
petual punishment for their refusal to acknowledge the comfort 
women episode. We want a full reckoning of history to help every- 
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one heal and then move on. I strongly support this resolution, and 
I urge all of my colleagues across the aisle to do so likewise. 

And I now yield to my friend from Florida, the ranking member, 
Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you so much, Mr. Chairman. I will 
yield my time to Mr. Royce of California who has heen a leader on 
this issue for many years, and I will take time to comment on the 
resolution before us later on. Thank you. 

Mr. Royce. 

Mr. Royce. Congresswoman Ros-Lehtinen, thank you very much. 
I want to thank you and I also want to thank Chairman Lantos 
as an original cosponsor of this resolution. 

Chairman Lantos, I very much appreciate you bringing it before 
this committee today. This is an important issue because, begin- 
ning in the 1930s, the Imperial Government of Japan orchestrated 
the enslavement of up to 200,000 young Korean women. Many were 
abducted from their homes and sent to Japanese military brothels. 
Others were lured from their homes under the false pretense of 
employment. Of course, they found none. 

The trauma that these women suffered drove many to conceal 
their past, either too embarrassed or too frightened to speak of that 
past. To this day, Japan maintains that all potential claims by in- 
dividuals for suffering inflicted in the war were closed years ago by 
treaties normalizing its ties with other Asian countries. Some have 
pointed to Prime Minister Abe’s April 27 statement as a formal 
apology. Yet, Japan’s Foreign Ministry went on record to disavow 
that very apology. 

And this is what is so vexing to the victims of what happened 
during the Second World War. It is so vexing that there isn’t an 
official government statement, or when an apology is offered from 
the Prime Minister, the Foreign Minister then says no, that was 
not an apology. It is important that the Japanese Government con- 
fronts this dark part of the history of Imperial Japan. 

In the previous Congress, the House International Relations 
Committee passed out H. Res. 759, the Japanese Comfort Women 
Resolution. This resolution is as much about yesterday as it is 
about today. The world’s strength to oppose killing today is made 
greater by accountability for actions present, but also past. It is 
weakened by denial of accountability and obfuscation of past acts. 
History is a continuum that affects today and it affects tomorrow. 
It is much harder to get tomorrow right if we get yesterday wrong. 

And that is why, again, I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for bringing 
this up for a vote today. I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Lantos. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Faleomavaega. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to first 
thank you and commend you and our distinguished senior ranking 
member Ms. Ros-Lehtinen for your leadership and efforts to sup- 
port and to bring this proposed legislation in the form of a sub- 
stitute for markup this morning in our committee. I also want to 
thank our colleague and gentleman from California, Mr. Honda, for 
his sponsorship of this bill, as it also has the bipartisan support of 
some 140 members of the House. 
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I also want to note that this resolution was previously passed by 
this committee in the past Congress under the able leadership of 
our previous chairman, and a gentleman and a good friend, the 
gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Hyde. I would be remiss if I did not 
also mention the name of our former colleague and friend, also the 
gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Lane Evans, who championed this bill, 
this legislation, for the past several years. 

Mr. Chairman, our Subcommittee on Asia, the Pacific, and the 
Global Environment held a hearing in February of this year con- 
cerning the proposed legislation, and for the first time ever in the 
history of the Congress, three women who previously served as sex- 
ual slaves to the Japanese Army soldiers during World War II per- 
sonally came to this chamber, testified before our subcommittee: 
Ms. Yong Soo Lee, Ms. Koon Ja Kim, both from Korea, and the 
lady from Australia Ms. Jan Ruff O’Herne. 

Mr. Chairman, these women were raped and forced into sexual 
slavery, human trafficking by the soldiers of the Imperial Army of 
Japan during World War 11. These women were among some 
200,000 women from Korea, China, the Philippines, Indonesia and 
other islands in the Pacific who were forced into prostitution, se- 
verely abused and tortured, and even killed by Japanese soldiers 
as a sport during the war. 

Mr. Chairman, there was a lot of discussion during our hearing 
about the number of apologies made by some of the leaders and 
former prime ministers of Japan concerning the practice of setting 
up sexual slave camps during Japanese occupation of several coun- 
tries before and during World War II in the Asia-Pacific region. It 
should be noted, however, Mr. Chairman, that not one prime min- 
ister has ever made an unequivocal apology on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment of Japan, not even with the support or informal endorse- 
ment of a cabinet agreement as a necessary matter of record and 
operation of a parliamentary system of government. 

Mr. Honda eloquently stated in his testimony before our sub- 
committee, this resolution is simply to call upon, and I quote, “the 
Government of Japan to formally acknowledge, apologize and ac- 
cept historical responsibility in a clear and unequivocal manner for 
its Imperial Armed Forces’ acts of coercion that forced young 
women and girls into sexual slavery during World War 11.” 

It should be noted, Mr. Chairman, that 14 years ago in 1993, 
after a 2-year study by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Japan, 
under the supervision of the Chief Secretary of Cabinet, probably 
equivalent to the Chief of Staff for the White House here in our 
own Government, Mr. Yohei Kono, and I simply want to quote and 
share this with my colleagues directly from Mr. Kono’s findings of 
this 2-year study. 

And I quote: 

“As a result of the study, comfort stations were operated in re- 
sponse to the request of the military authorities of the day. 
The then Japanese military was, directly or indirectly, involved 
in the establishment and management of the comfort stations 
and the transfer of comfort women. The recruitment of the 
women was conducted mainly by private recruiters who acted 
in response to the request of the military. The government 
study has revealed that in many cases, they were recruited 
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against their own will, through coercion, and that at times ad- 
ministrative and military personnel directly took part in the 
recruitments. They lived in misery at comfort stations under a 
coerced atmosphere.” 

And I continue to quote: 

“Undeniably, this was an act with the involvement of the mili- 
tary authorities of the day that severely injured the honor and 
dignity of many women. The Government of Japan would like 
to take this opportunity, once again, to extend its sincere 
apologies and remorse to all those, irrespective of place of ori- 
gin, who suffered immeasurable pain and incurable physical 
and psychological wounds as comfort women.” 

The report and the findings also continue, Mr. Chairman, and I 
quote 

Chairman Lantos. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Mr. Chairman, if I might ask my colleagues 
for some extra time? 

Chairman Lantos. Well, you may conclude your statement but 
we have many colleagues who wish to speak on this subject. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. In substance, I 
commend Mr. Kono for his findings, but it is time that we ought 
to bring this to a conclusion and I plead with my colleagues, sup- 
port this proposed legislation. 

Chairman Lantos. I thank my friend. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your 
support for this important issue, and bringing the attention of this 
body to it, and especially to Mr. Honda for his leadership on this 
important expression of solidarity with these exploited women. 

Mr. Chairman, as you know so well, during Japan’s colonial and 
wartime occupation of Asia and the Pacific Islands from the 1930s 
through World War II, the Government of Imperial Japan commis- 
sioned the forced acquisition and exploitation of young women and 
girls, as young as 13 years of age, to serve as sex slaves for its sol- 
diers. These women, euphemistically called “comfort women,” were 
forced into prostitution, gang raped, and forced to have abortions. 
Tens of thousands of women perished due to the sexual violence ac- 
companying the mutilation and the beatings. Others were so hu- 
miliated they committed suicide to escape the horror and pain of 
their sufferings. 

Historians estimate that up to 200,000 women from Korea, 
China, Taiwan, the Philippines, and the surrounding areas, were 
abducted from their homes or forced into sexual servitude under 
false pretenses in one of the largest cases of human trafficking in 
the 20th century. Only in recent years have the victims of Imperial 
Japanese brutality relayed their stories to the world. I would point 
out, Mr. Chairman, that former Chairman Hyde and I co-authored 
an Op-Ed that was published in the Washington Times on April 26 
urging Japan to come to grips with the history of Imperial Japan. 
If that piece could be made a part of the record, I would appreciate 
it. 

Mr. Chairman, while the facts of these crimes remain forever en- 
shrined in history, the Government of Japan has not officially ac- 
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cepted responsibility for these atrocities, and I think they ought to 
take a page, and you alluded to this earlier, out of Nazi Germany’s 
past. Konrad Adenauer couldn’t have been more clear in turning 
the page and fully acknowledging the atrocities that had been com- 
mitted by the Nazis, and in like manner, we call upon the Govern- 
ment of Japan, a good friend and ally, but good friends and allies 
don’t let friends and allies commit human rights abuses, or cover 
them up. And I would hope that they would be very clear about 
that. 

In early March, Japanese Prime Minister Shinzo Abe denied the 
coercion of young girls and women by the Japanese military, chal- 
lenging both the legitimacy and the sincerity of a 1993 government 
statement by then Chief Cabinet Secretary Kono, which was al- 
luded to by Mr. Faleomavaega. In recent years, Japan has also 
sought to challenge the historical accuracy of comfort women 
through the revision of school textbooks. 

I think we need to make it very clear, Mr. Chairman, that we 
will persist and insist on the truth, and that cover up, denial and 
obfuscation doesn’t work, will not work, and it only invites addi- 
tional scrutiny and disrespect. I would also point out that this reso- 
lution comes up in the modern day context of human trafficking. 
We know that militaries around the world are magnets for traf- 
fickers. Seldom does the military command and government offi- 
cials orchestrate the trafficking of women, but they often look the 
other way and look askance, which is objectionable as well. 

In this case, we are talking about impunity at the highest levels. 
I would hope that the Japanese Government would make it very 
clear and acknowledge, apologize and accept historical responsi- 
bility in a clear, unequivocal manner for its Imperial Armed Forces’ 
coercion of young women into sexual slavery. I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Chairman Lantos. Just one moment, please. We have a regular 
order here. 

Gentleman from New York, Mr. Ackerman. 

Mr. Ackerman. Mr. Chairman, I was a young boy of 7V2 when 
my immigrant mother managed to save up $100 to take me and my 
younger brother to the Catskill Mountains, rescuing us from the 
broiling heat of the streets of the city project in Brooklyn, New 
York. We spent the whole summer there in a little bungalow. Peo- 
ple rented rooms in this place from New York City who couldn’t af- 
ford to have vacations or go other places. 

And I noticed when we went down to the little swimming pool 
that they had that there was a group of people who stayed very 
much together and they had tattoos on their arms, and I asked my 
mom, who are those people with the tattoos who so often speak in 
a language that I didn’t understand? And she said, they are the 
refugees, and said, they were rescued from the Nazi concentration 
camps, and I didn’t really understand what that meant, and those 
who had been victimized from the Nazis never spoke about their 
situation and never spoke about the Holocaust, and for years and 
years growing up, we heard nothing about the Holocaust because 
these people who were the victims remained awesomely silent, un- 
able to speak of the atrocities that were committed upon them and 
the tragic deaths that they saw committed in those places. 
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And when the world became aware, only because decades and 
decades later these people facing their own annihilation and facing 
their own eventual demise found voice and found it necessary to 
talk about the horrors, and it wasn’t until late in the 70s and 80s 
that the discussion of the Holocaust really became hugely public 
and these people were talking, the victims were talking about it. 
They couldn’t speak before that. And suddenly, they were able to. 

They were forced to out of compulsion that the world know what 
happened, and were able to break through the wall of their own si- 
lence. And when we study the history of the Holocaust and we see 
the pictures of hundreds of thousands and what resulted in the 
death of 6 million Jews alone and 6 million who were not Jewish, 
the Jews marching to the gas chambers in Auschwitz, singing 
songs, sad songs of liberation, these people just because they were 
singing weren’t accepting victims and participants in their own 
tragic demise. They were forced to do that. 

The Japanese comfort women were no more willing participants 
in legalized prostitution at the hands of the Imperialist Japanese 
soldiers that committed these atrocities than were the Jews who 
went to the concentration camps, but being the society that we 
were at the time, we were so Europe-centric that we didn’t con- 
centrate and view as assiduously as we did the West the atrocities 
that were conducted in the East by the Japanese. 

Mr. Speaker, these women who were victimized by the Japanese 
were very much like the Jews who were victimized by the Nazis. 
They have now courageously, as so many of them have perished 
from the earth, the ones who are left, so many of them are so cou- 
rageously finding their voice so that the world would know and rec- 
ognize the horrors that went on in that part of the world by people 
who have not yet acknowledged, as the Japanese did. 

Forgive and forget, some people say. Forget, never. Forgive, it is 
not for the world to forgive. It is only for victims who can forgive. 
You can’t forgive an atrocity perpetrated on somebody else. For 
that, the Nazis have to speak for the dead Jews, and the Japanese 
have to speak to the comfort women. And it is time that the Japa- 
nese Government acknowledges on behalf of their predecessor gov- 
ernment and soldiers who have participated in this horrible night- 
mare that pretty soon there will be no victims left of the comfort 
women who can even consider whether or not they want to forgive. 

It is not too late for the Japanese to do that, to make peace with 
themselves and to restore the honor and integrity to that great so- 
ciety, and to apologize and to acknowledge so that history can move 
on and take away at least part of the stain that falls upon that 
country. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Lantos. Gentleman from Indiana, Mr. Burton. 

Mr. Burton. Thank you Mr. Chairman, Ms. Ros-Lehtinen, for 
bringing this bill to the committee. 

Japan is one of our great allies. They are a very stabilizing force 
in that part of the world, and we really appreciate that, but I 
would like to bring to the attention, as my colleagues have, some 
of the things that have happened in the world before that have 
been owned up to. The United States was involved in a horrible 
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practice of slavery for a long time. We acknowledge that. We 
stopped it. 

England, under William Wilberforce, admitted and stopped slave 
trading after a big, big fight in the British Parliament. Germany, 
as has been mentioned a number of times, admitted genocide and 
the sexual slavery of women. So in my opinion, if I were talking 
to members of the Japanese administration, I would just say, there 
is precedent for admitting wrongdoings, and I would urge you, urge 
you to admit this terrible practice so the world can get it behind 
us. 

Chairman Lantos. Ms. Watson of California. 

Ms. Watson. Mr. Chairman, Ms. Ros-Lehtinen, but especially 
Mr. Mike Honda, I want to say to you, arigatou gozaimasu, my 
good friend and colleague, for providing the leadership in intro- 
ducing H. Res. 121, a resolution that expresses the sense of the 
House of Representatives that the Government of Japan should for- 
mally acknowledge, apologize and accept historical responsibility 
for its Imperial Armed Forces’ coercion of young women into sexual 
slavery, known as “comfort women,” from the 1930s through the 
duration of World War II. 

And I further commend Mr. Honda for his appreciation and un- 
derstanding that people, institutions and governments must take 
responsibility for their actions, both good and evil, and that apolo- 
gies on matters of historical import are critical to the process of 
healing and reconciliation, and I also want to thank Mr. Burton for 
recognizing the United States and its dark past of slavery. More on 
that at another time. 

The knowledge of the past as well as acknowledgment of the past 
is a key to understanding the present. It is the safest and surest 
emancipation. So it is in the spirit of emancipation from the past 
as well as reconciliation and justice for the so-called “comfort 
women” that I am certain Mr. Honda has introduced H. Res. 121. 
And the purpose is not to bash the Government of Japan, but rath- 
er to speak to truth, to speak to the fact that the historical and cur- 
rent plight of comfort women has not been properly witnessed, nor 
has compensation to the victims been sufficiently provided. 

Mr. Honda’s heritage as a Japanese American, the fact that he 
lived in a Japanese American internment camp in California dur- 
ing World War II, are also pertinent and instructive. Approxi- 
mately 40 years after the imprisonment of Japanese Americans, 
the United States Government formally apologized for its role and 
offered reparations. No nation’s hands are clean when it comes to 
human rights violations. We cannot selectively speak or seek the 
truth. We must speak it and we must seek it wherever it lies. 

Japan is an important ally of the United States, and we appre- 
ciate it. That will not change, our alliance will not change. I am 
certain, moreover, that Japan’s bilateral as well as multilateral re- 
lations will be strengthened, particularly on the Asian continent 
when it fully and with due diligence confronts its past. By honestly 
and openly facing its past, Japan will enrich its future. 

And finally, Mr. Chairman, I would be remiss if I did not ac- 
knowledge the incredible contribution of former Congressman Lane 
Evans, through nurturing shepherding this important legislation. 
So when I cast my vote today in the affirmative for H. Res. 121, 
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it will also be a vote that I cast to affirm the good works also of 
Mr. Evans. 

Arigatou gozaimasu. 

Chairman Lantos. The gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Manzullo. 

Mr. Manzullo. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, I am convinced that the atrocities did in fact occur 
to the comfort women. The issue here is an apology. I have spoken 
both to the Japanese and Korean Ambassadors and the Japanese 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, but there is an underlying question as 
to what is the purpose of the House of Representatives to serve as 
a forum for dispute between two great allies, two great Asian coun- 
tries, Korea and Japan, beacons of democracy in Asia? 

What purpose is served by this body becoming involved in that 
dispute? Why are members of the House of Representatives going 
to be impaneled as a jury to determine whether or not the osten- 
sible apologies offered by the Japanese are in fact acceptable to the 
Koreans? How much more of the time of this committee, and how 
many other issues will we become involved in, when this is just a 
resolution? This is not the United Nations. This is not a court. 

We are being asked to vote on the quality of the acknowledg- 
ments and the quality of the apology as argued between two great 
allies. I don’t think that is the purpose of this committee. I don’t 
think that is the purpose of the United States Congress. I welcome 
everybody that is here. However, we have huge issues going on 
with Iran on the verge of a nuclear bomb, trying to resolve what 
is going on in Iraq, trying to determine whether or not we are 
doing the right thing in North Korea, fissures all over the world. 

I don’t consider myself competent to weigh the evidence or to 
make a decision to come down on one country against the other. 
I appreciate that you are all here, but I don’t think this committee 
or this Congress has the wisdom to come to a determination that 
would lodge an insult against one nation or the other, and to say 
to Japan, “I am sorry,” Wt the quality of your apology is not suffi- 
cient. How do we have that wisdom to do that? Why is this the 
forum to do that? 

I may vote present, recognizing, as I said in the beginning, that 
these horrible things did in fact happen. Thank you. 

Chairman Lantos. I want to thank my friend and I want to re- 
mind him that we are not dealing with inter-country disputes. We 
are dealing with the fundamental issue of human rights, and it is 
not only appropriate, it is mandatory for the United States House 
of Representatives to be cognizant of human rights issues and to 
speak out on human rights issues. We have done this on countless 
occasions over many years. That is why a Republican colleague 
John Porter of Illinois and I founded the Congressional Human 
Rights Caucus a quarter-century ago. 

We have spoken out on human rights issues over and over again, 
ranging from issues involving Catholics in East Timor and Jews in 
the Soviet Union, and people who are persecuted for whatever set 
of reasons anyplace, and often we spoke out against extremely 
friendly countries and major allies. We spoke out against the 
United Kingdom in terms of their incarceration of members of the 
Irish community. This is not an inter-country dispute. It is a fun- 
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damental issue of human rights, and that is why this committee, 
and I feel confident the full House, will take the appropriate action. 

Before I recognize my next colleague, I would like to take a mo- 
ment to welcome an extraordinarily distinguished and important 
guest. Not too many years ago, the small Baltic country of Estonia 
was a Soviet satellite, and many of us in this body worked year 
after year to obtain the independence of Estonia, Latvia and Lith- 
uania. These three extraordinary countries are now members of the 
European Union, members of NATO, and exemplary participants in 
the global community. 

It gives me a great deal of pleasure to recognize the presence of 
the distinguished President of Estonia. 

[Applause.] 

Chairman Lantos. It gives me a great deal of pleasure to call on 
my distinguished Republican colleague, the ranking member of the 
committee. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you so much, Mr. Lantos, and I also 
welcome the President of Estonia here to our committee process to 
see democracy in action, something that he did not know until just 
recently, because as all of us know, Estonia broke free of the Com- 
munist yoke just a few years ago in August 1991, but it has al- 
ready developed into a tremendous pace, politically, economically. 

And I know that Mr. Wexler is leading the President to the 
luncheon for which we will be very late, but Estonia has assumed 
a leadership role in the United Nations, is a member of the NATO 
alliance and the European Union, it is a good friend and ally in our 
International War Against Terrorism, and we are grateful for the 
role that Estonia has played in Iraq and Afghanistan. So thank 
you, Mr. Chairman, for welcoming the President, and we wish that 
we could be with the President for the rest of his activities today. 
Thank you. 

[Applause.] 

Chairman Lantos. Gentleman from California, Mr. Sherman. 

Mr. Sherman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Where would America be if we failed to acknowledge the horrors 
of slavery, or our own genocide of many Native American peoples, 
or our wrongful internment of Japanese Americans? Where would 
Germany be if it denied the Holocaust? Where would South Africa 
be without its truth and reconciliation commissions? Denial is 
sometimes the first step toward repetition. Truth is often the first 
step toward healing. 

We should adopt this resolution not only to provide some salve 
for the wounds of the women who suffered so much during World 
War 11. We should adopt this resolution for the benefit of Japan, 
because truth about the past is the only sound foundation for the 
future. We should not hesitate to deal with this topic because it is 
an important one, and where warranted, we should be willing to 
condemn the current or past behavior of our best friends, as well 
as the behavior of our rivals and adversaries. And of course, we 
should be willing to acknowledge our own crimes and misdeeds. 

Finally, I want to commend Mr. Honda, who is such an impor- 
tant leader in America’s acknowledgment of its wrongful intern- 
ment of Japanese Americans, and is now the author of this bill 
here today. I yield back. 
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Chairman Lantos. Thank you. 

Mr. Tancredo of Colorado. 

Mr. Tancredo. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Chairman, I 
speak out only because I would not want my vote on this issue to 
be mischaracterized or to imply in any way that there is an accept- 
ance on my part of the disgusting practice of sexual enslavement 
that went on during that period of time of the people, again, 
euphemistically referred to as “comfort women.” 

But Mr. Chairman, I am, as I listen to the debate on this resolu- 
tion, I am reminded of the debate we have had several times on 
other resolutions of a similar nature that, specifically I can remem- 
ber the Turkish-Armenian dispute and still arguing and wanting 
one country to apologize to the other for events, of course, per- 
petrated by governments that have long since been relegated to the 
dust bin of history. 

I wonder whether or not this is that productive, that kind of en- 
terprise, that kind of discussion in our Congress and in this com- 
mittee. Prior Japanese Governments have indeed expressed deep 
concern and regret and apologized on behalf of Japan for the many 
horrible things that were done during the Second World War, in- 
cluding the tragedies of the comfort women. I wonder how many 
times we expect the government today to apologize for the sins of 
an Imperial government of the past. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, I serve also on the Human Rights 
Caucus, and I am a proud member of that caucus, and I am proud 
of it because of your involvement in it, because of your construction 
of it. And I am indeed happy to speak out against any human 
rights abuse being perpetrated today against anyone by any gov- 
ernment today that has that responsibility, and indeed, if we were 
to identify people who were directly responsible for these activities 
for these events and could take them to a court of justice, I would 
be completely supportive of that. I mean, we had the Nuremberg 
trials for that purpose, and they were appropriate. 

I sympathize with the victims, and I believe that anyone still liv- 
ing, as I say, should be brought to justice, but asking the Japanese 
Government to take historical responsibility for atrocities by the 
defunct Imperial Era Government is somewhat, I think, counter- 
productive and unfair to the people of Japan. So I reluctantly op- 
pose this resolution, and I, again, did not want my opposition to 
be mischaracterized in any way. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Lantos. Thank you. 

The gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. Payne. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Let me commend you for 
bringing thing very important resolution up. I would like to com- 
mend Mr. Himla for the work that he has done with this, being a 
victim of the concentration camps in the United of States of Amer- 
ican, himself. 

Pushing this resolution, and I think it personally was treated un- 
fairly because of his national origin, he still feels that justice 
should be reserved. As a matter of fact, outside of my community, 
outside of the boundaries of Newark, there were sympathizers with 
the Nazis who used to sing songs to the Nazi war machine, and 
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they were allowed to go even unnoticed; where people of Asian ori- 
gin and Japanese origin were put in concentration camps. 

Let me say that I think it is appropriate. With that, let me yield 
back the balance of my time to the gentleman, my colleague, chair- 
man of the Asian Pacific Committee. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. I thank the gentleman from New Jersey for 
yielding the remaining part of his time. 

Mr. Chairman, it is most critical that again I go back to the fact 
that 14 years ago, there was a 2-year study conducted by the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs in Japan concerning this very issue. 

Again, I want to quote the findings of Mr. Kono of the statement 
that was made in 1993, and I quote: 

“We shall face squarely the historical facts as described above, 
instead of evading them, and take them to heart as lessons of 
history. We hereby reiterated our firm determination never to 
repeat the same mistake by forever engraving such issues in 
our memories through the study and teaching of history.” 

Mr. Chairman, while the statement is substantive, I commend 
Mr. Koro for his findings. But as a Chief Cabinet Secretary or a 
Chief of Staff for the White House and its equivalent, he does not 
speak on behalf of the Government of Japan. 

Prime Minister Abi first denied the existence of sexual slave 
camps because of the pressures upon him by the conservative ele- 
ment of his own party. Then he retracted his statement because of 
pressures from other Asian countries who were directly affected. 
Then here he referred to the issue of the statement as, he respects 
the findings of the report of 1993. This does not make sense. 

Mr. Chairman, I bear no animosity or ill will to the people of 
Japan, and our economic and strategic and military alliance with 
that country could not have been better. I appeal to the leaders of 
Japan to get this issue behind them. 

There could be no reconciliation without proper acknowledge- 
ment and recognition of this dark chapter of atrocities and sexual 
slave camps; operations that were authorized and implemented by 
the Japanese Imperial Army before and during World War II. 

I say this also in the memory of one our colleagues. Bob Matsui, 
Norm Mineta, Mike Honda, who were members of the internment 
camps that we committed this atrocity. 

I plead again with my colleagues, pass this resolution; and I sin- 
cerely hope the Government of Japan will take this issue seriously, 
as we have tried in this proposed legislation. I thank again my 
good friend, the gentleman from New Jersey, for yielding and I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Chairman Lantos. I thank my friend. The gentleman from 
Texas, Mr. Paul? 

Mr. Paul. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I, too, reluctantly speak 
out against this resolution. It is very obvious, nobody can defend 
sexual slavery. I mean, that would be ridiculous to accuse anybody 
who might oppose this process of supporting something like that. 

But quite frankly, I do also get confused about this whole issue 
of the perpetual need to apologize. If one does harm to another in- 
dividual and they immediately recognize it, they can very easily 
apologize. But two or three generations later, compelling a genera- 
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tion that did not have direct responsibility to make apologies, that 
is another thing. 

But the other thing that bothers me the most is the jurisdiction. 
Where do we, as a Congress, have the jurisdiction to instruct oth- 
ers? If we were a perfect society, and we had no infractions of our 
civil liberties and our civil rights, possibly we would have more and 
more authority. 

But quite frankly, in a committee like this, I would think it 
would be more appropriate for us to be maybe reviewing Guanta- 
namo, and wondering about what went on and whether any apolo- 
gies deserved are being made, and was there truly torture. That 
seems to me to be an appropriate subject; versus the whole idea 
that we can instruct others. 

Too often, this effort to push apologies is more motivated by 
making a political statement than true apologies. Because I do not 
understand what really is accomplished; and of course, I do not un- 
derstand the process that we tell others what to do. 

Who knows, it was suggested earlier that quite possibly us tell- 
ing the Koreans and the Japanese what to do may serve to cause 
more dissention, not less dissention. Our goal should be to have 
less dissention. Our goal should not be to pick sides, because it is 
not only this. It is many, many others times. 

I mean, what would happen if every country that ever delib- 
erately bombed a civilian area in war time, which has happened on 
both sides of almost all wards — I think that is an atrocious thing, 
the fact that civilians would be deliberately bombed to try to end 
a war. So I think they deserve an apology too, except I would argue 
the same case. It is a little bit too late, and who are we to tell oth- 
ers? 

But I think we should look to ourselves. We are responsible as 
individuals for our personal behavior. But we, as a Congress, are 
responsible for our actions; and I think in this case, and in many 
other cases when we demand others to do our bidding, that we are 
over-stepping our bounds. I yield back. 

Chairman Lantos. I thank the gentleman. The gentlelady from 
California, Ms. Woolsey? 

Mr. Woolsey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Actually, I think this 
is the perfect person to follow, because Mr. Paul speaks eloquently 
about his views on this. But you know, I am just exactly the oppo- 
site. I think this is the right step and this is the right time. 

For all the women who were the comfort women, some of them 
are still living. They have come here. They have very courageously 
spoken out and let themselves be known, because they want and 
know that it would be healing; not just for themselves, but for their 
country, to admit a wrong. 

I see this as the ability to set an example for how we are going 
to treat women in the future. Right now, when we are having traf- 
ficking of women and children all over the nation, this very debate 
we are having today can make and must make an impression. Be- 
cause comfort women are today’s individuals who are being traf- 
ficked around the world. 

Our vote will tell all nations who illegally traffic or illegally re- 
ceive those who are trafficked that we today are saying, not again, 
and we mean it. We are hoping that the Japanese will also say 
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they are sorry to the women that were so damaged, and that they 
will then show the rest of the world that we must never do this 
again. I yield back. 

Chairman Lantos. The gentleman from Texas, Mr. Poe? 

Mr. Poe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is always more difficult 
to tell a good friend they are wrong, than it is to tell someone that 
is an enemy; and Japan is a good friend of the United States. It 
is our responsibility to say they are wrong. 

Japan has never satisfactorily admitted its government author- 
ized and organized rape of Asian women during World War II. It 
has expressed some regret, but regret is not the same as an admis- 
sion of guilt. When some official expresses regret of Japan’s atroc- 
ities during World War II, some other Japanese official quickly 
qualifies that statement, and almost denies the same. 

Japan now even distorts history in its own history books to a 
point that it ignores these most vile crimes against Asian women. 

Some of the true crimes of Japan have made it to the worldwide 
stage in such books as Rape of Nankin, the forgotten holocaust of 
World War II, where 300,000 civilians in Nankin, China, were sys- 
tematically tortured, raped, and murdered by the Japanese mili- 
tary. More people that civilians killed in China in this one event 
than in both the atomic bombs of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

Even last weekend, the people of Okinawa protested the removal 
from Japanese history books the accounts of the Japanese military 
during World War II that forced and ordered the suicide of the citi- 
zens of Okinawa, now seemingly to imply the United States mili- 
tary was the responsible party for the 100,000 deaths of civilians. 

So it is time for Japan to come clean with the world, especially 
the victims of these atrocities and its own people to admit responsi- 
bility for its crimes against humanity during the great World War 
II. 

The Japanese military hid the truth from the Japanese citizens 
during World War II. Now it seems the Japanese Government 
wants to continue the big Japanese lie by denying the truth of the 
systematic rape of these Asian women. With that, I yield back to 
the chairman. 

Chairman Lantos. The gentlelady from Texas, Sheila Jackson 
Lee? 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much, and my 
first appreciation goes to the original co-sponsors of this legislation. 
Mr. Honda, who has served ably of the co-chair of the Asian Pacific 
Caucus has really brought a sense of education to Members of Con- 
gress. He has given us a road map, and we thank him so very 
much for his courage. 

I do join my good friend, the chairman of the subcommittee, in 
citing the late Congressman Matsui who, as you well know, always 
whispered in our ear about the right thing to do, starting with the 
internment of Japanese Americans in World War II; and certainly 
our former colleague. Congressman Mineta. 

I hope that there are women of comfort who are here and alive. 
To my good friends who have raised concerns, let me publicly ac- 
knowledge that even though I am a generation or more away from 
slavery, apologies matter. If I had the power to apologize to these 
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women and it made a difference, Mr. Honda, I would apologize — 
frankly apologize. 

I have had the honor of serving as a member of the Human 
Rights Caucus that our chairman has led, founded, since I came to 
this Congress. There is never a moment when I join in the caucus 
meetings that I am not moved by the long list of human rights vio- 
lations around the world. 

I think it is, in fact, a sin for us to remain silent. Japan is a good 
friend. But they have consistently refused to acknowledge the 
harshness of the lives of comfort women. I simply want to put into 
the record these words, as I think it is extremely important to en- 
sure that we make mention of the tragedies. 

The words are, “cruelty including gang rape, forced abortions, 
humiliation, sexual violence resulting in mutilation, death, or even- 
tual suicide.” These are debasing inhuman actions that women who 
may live today, or some who have passed, had to experience. This 
is a vital step forward. 

Might I say to my good friend, Mr. Paul, and we agreed as Con- 
gressman Woolsey has said on many issues, as he speaks, there are 
committees in this Majority who are looking at habeas corpus and 
Guantanamo Bay violations, right as we speak. We understand 
what our challenge is, and I would join anyone in closing Guanta- 
namo Bay. 

But I want Japan to know that this nation has chastised itself. 
We went through an enormous debate on the question of slavery 
and apology, and whether it was relevant to ask those who had 
nothing to do with it. We finally agreed that an apology meant a 
whole lot. 

I want my colleagues to know that just last week, they voted on 
the Emmitt Till Bill. We chastised ourself. We said that for cold 
cases of violence and murder in the Civil Rights Era, it was impor- 
tant to go forward and to prosecute those cases. We, in America, 
have accepted that there are times when we must go back and cor- 
rect the record. 

So I think that this resolution, beyond the courage of the co-spon- 
sors, of which we all will be, is a refiection of our friendship and 
affection for modern day Japan, to be able to move forward by ac- 
cepting this resolution, acknowledging a public official apology, and 
acknowledging that the words that have so-described the humilia- 
tion of these women, sexual slavery, forced abortions, humiliation 
and otherwise, are deserving of an apology. 

For those of us who wish that we could apologize and for it to 
mean something, let me simply end my remarks by thanking the 
chairman and the ranking member, and saying to all those who 
may hear my voice, I apologize. We apologize. We owe you a debt 
of appreciation for what you have suffered. It is our commitment 
to join with Japan to acknowledge this atrocity, and to make it 
whole and to make it right. I yield back. 

Chairman Lantos. Ms. Ileana Ros-Lehtinen? 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you so much, Mr. Chairman, for the 
time. I thank you and the sponsor of this resolution, our good 
friend, Mr. Honda, for working with us on these issues that are of 
great significance to the region of Asia Pacific. 
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The text before us, Mr. Chairman, strives to strike an important 
balance between protecting integrity of history, and recognizing 
present day reality. The tragedy of the comfort women; hundreds 
and hundreds of women, forced into sexual slavery by the Impe- 
rialist Japanese Army during the first half of the last century, was 
a horrific crime. 

For the surviving comfort women, including three who testified 
before the committee in this very room, these issues are not histor- 
ical. They are also profoundly personal. Some of the comfort women 
are honoring us in our audience today, and we thank them for hav- 
ing the courage for being here. 

Attempts to deny or to minimize the facts are a dis-service to fu- 
ture generations. We embrace the truth, because it is the only path 
that leads to a lasting peace and cooperation. 

At the same time, the resolution makes it clear that Japan has 
been a vital ally to the United States, a generous benefactor to the 
international community during the past several decades. It has 
been a strong ally with the United States on issues of non-pro- 
liferation, for example. 

Just yesterday, it was reported that three Japanese banks have 
stopped engaging in any new business with Iran, and that Japa- 
nese financial institutions are restricting loans and rejecting an 
Iranian request to pay for oil imports in currency other than dol- 
lars. 

A senior banker was quoted in news reports, and he said that the 
bank’s actions reflected a hardening line against Iran by Japan’s 
Prime Minister. So we thank Japan for these brave actions. 

We are proud of the United States-Japan alliance, and grateful 
for the friendship of the people of Japan. The United States, Japan, 
and our regional allies, the Republic of Korea, share basic commit- 
ments to democracy, economic freedom, human rights, and that 
should be the basis of robust cooperation. 

We must also resist falsehoods, however, that might re-ignite his- 
torical grievances, and harm our common pursuit of peace and 
prosperity for Asia, the Pacific, and the world. I strongly urge my 
colleagues to support this meaningful resolution. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman Lantos. I thank my friend. The gentleman from Geor- 
gia, Mr. Scott? 

Mr. Scott. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. This is an extraordinarily 
important moment for this country and for Japan. This is the right 
time. It is the right place for us to be doing what we are doing now. 

When you listen to this debate this morning, it seems to me the 
overwhelming question is: Why is it so hard to simply say, “I am 
sorry”? Can you imagine what the world would be like if, at certain 
other moments in time in our history, if we simply uttered those 
words, “I am sorry”? 

As an ancestor of slaves in this country, I can tell you what it 
means for one to say, “I am sorry.” This is coming from a place, 
the United States Congress of the United States of America, that 
for 300 years held slaves, my people. 

So it is no grandstanding moment for us. Having to say you are 
sorry is tough. It is hard. It is a hard thing to do. But we are doing 
it, and have done it for slavery; and we have done it and are doing 
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it the hard, tough way; not just as a nation, but state by state by 
state. 

The reason we can stand here and say to the Japanese people, 
it is so important for you to apologize for this great wrong and the 
reason is this, simply put in the words by the Governor of two of 
the States, there was some of the most atrocious in African Amer- 
ican slavery: Georgia and Alabama. 

When the questions were put to the leaders of those States to 
say, “Why do you feel and how do you feel, now that you have 
apologized?” they said, “We feel free, for the burden has been lifted, 
the burden of guilt.” 

Guilt weighs you down. For Japan to move forward, to be the 
country it deserves to be, this burden must be lifted, this burden 
of guilt, so Japan can truly, truly be free. I yield back. 

Chairman Lantos. I thank my friend. I believe no additional col- 
leagues requested time to speak. Are there any amendments? 

Mr. Crowley. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Lantos. I am sorry; Mr. Crowley? 

Mr. Crowley. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I, too, want to join you 
in support of this legislation; but also to thank you, Mr. Chairman, 
for your leadership in bringing this legislation before us in the 
timely manner that you have done in this Congress. 

I also want to just add my own reflections about this. When I 
was in the state legislation, I authored a piece of legislation that 
required the teaching of the Great Hunger known as the Famine 
in Ireland, because of its impact not only on the people of Ireland; 
but on the people of the United States, as well, in the growth of 
our nation, and how hunger was used as a tool of subjugation of 
a people, and caused the starvation of over 1 million people and the 
migration and immigration of 2 million more. 

But today, in this country, the United States, some 40 million 
Americans link their heritage to a very small island in the world 
known as Ireland today. But that hunger continues to be used as 
a tool of subjugation in many countries, and we see that happening 
in Africa today, and that there are lessons to be learned. 

I was highly criticized for passing our legislation when I was in 
the state legislature, only to have Prime Minister Tony Blair make 
a statement about the Great Hunger, and the culpability and the 
responsibility of the British people to owe up to their involvement 
in that. 

I believe, quite frankly, that that statement helped to lead the 
peace process in Northern Ireland forward. A recognition 150 years 
after the fact of that event helped to move that peace process for- 
ward. Without that acknowledgement, it would not have happened. 

I believe what Mr. Scott just said was very, very clear, as it per- 
tained to slavery. But this happened throughout history. I am quite 
sure that there are events in history, long before recorded history, 
of man’s inhumanity to man; of things that we will never know, 
that humankind did to one another. 

We have the advantage of historical documentation, as it per- 
tains not only to these atrocities, but others as well, from which we 
hope we can learn and move forward. I disagree with some of my 
colleagues who believe we should be looking at history through a 
rearview window. I do not think we should do that. 
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War does terrible things to people, and it causes good people 
sometimes to do terrible things. But that does not excuse them for 
what they have done. I believe that is why it is important for the 
Japanese people to recognize what took place and the responsibility 
for that in their government. 

But let me also just say that I want to acknowledge my friend 
and my colleague, Mr. Honda, not only for his leadership, but for 
someone who has sat there throughout this entire testimony, for 
his humility; a gentleman himself of Japanese extraction, who has 
understood man’s inhumanity to man, and has experienced some of 
that right here in the United States, through his own family’s in- 
ternment during World War II. 

He, today, on his shoulders, has placed himself much of that bur- 
den on behalf the Japanese people and its Government. I just want 
to let you know, Mr. Honda, that I recognize that; again, not only 
the leadership, but your humility. I think that speaks loudly; not 
only to myself, but to all my colleagues here today. 

With that, I congratulate you and I thank you for your presence 
as a Member of Congress, but as a friend as well. Thank you very 
much, Mr. Honda. I yield back the balance of my time. 

Chairman Lantos. I thank my friend. Are there any amend- 
ments? 

Mr. Rohrabacher. I have an amendment to your amendment, 
which is the substitute. 

Chairman Lantos. The clerk will report. 

Ms. Rush. Amendment to H. Res. 121. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. I would ask that the amendment be accepted 
as read. 

[The amendment of Mr. Rohrabacher follows:] 
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DRAFT 


6/18/07 


Amendment to H. Res. 121, offered by!M^./Ms. 


)h ra Imc h a 


Recognizing the strong security alliance between the Government of Japan and the 
United States and expressing appreciation to Japan for its role in enhancing stability in 
the Asia-Pacific region and its efforts in the global war against terrorism. 


Whereas the U.S. -Japan alliance is the cornerstone of U.S. security interests in Asia and 
the Pacific and is fundamental to regional stability and prosperity. 

Whereas the U.S.-Japan alliance continues to be based on shared vital Interests and 
values in the Asia-Pacific region, despite the changes in the post-cold war strategic 
landscape, including the preservation and promotion of political and economic freedoms, 
support for human right.s and democratic institutions, and securing of prosperity for the 
people of both countries and the international community; 

Whereas on April 27, 2007, during Prime Minister Abe’s visit to Wa.shington, President 
Bush and the Prime Minister reconfirmed their commitment to these common strategic 
objectives; 

W’hereas Japan provides military bases and generous financial and material support to 
U.S. forward-deployed forces, which are essential for maintaining stability in the region; 

Whereas under the U.S.-Japan Treaty of Mutual Cooperation and Security, Japan hosts a 
carrier battle group, the 111 Marine Expeditionary Force, the 5th Air Force, and elements 
of the Army's 1 Corps. The United States currently maintaims approximately 50,000 
troops in Japan, about half of whom are stationed in Okinawa; 

Whereas over the past decade the alliance has been strengthened through revised 
Defense Guidelines (which expand Japan's noncombat role in a regional contingency) 
and the continued renewal of Japan's Host Nation Support of U.S. forces stationed in 
Japan; 

Whereas in 2005, the two allies agreed on a redefinition of roles, missions, and 
capabilities of alliance forces, which further deepens interoperability and coordination 
between the Japanese Self Defense Forces (SDF) and U.S. armed forces. The agreement 
also provided for reducing the number of troops stationed in Okinawa and broadening our 
cooperation in the area of ballistic missile defense (BMD); 
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Whereas implementation of these agreements will strengthen our capabilities and make 
our alliance more sustainable; 

Whereas after the tragic events of September 11, 2001, Japan has participated 
significantly with the global war on terrorism by providing troops, aircraft, and logistical 
support for Operation Iraqi Freedom, a commitment which the Japanese government 
recently renewed. Japan has also provided major logistical support for U.S. and coalition 
forces in the Indian Ocean in support of Operation Enduring Freedom since 2002; 

Whereas alliance BMD capabilities, which contribute to the alliance's overall deterrence 
posture, are strengthened to the extent that U.S. and Japanese systems can operate 
together effectively; 

Whereas in May 2007, the U.S. and Japan confirmed that, as both countries develop and 
deploy capabilities, every effort must be made to ensure tactical, operational, and 
strategic coordination. In that light, the United States and Japan will take appropriate 
measures, in close coordination, in response to ballistic missile threats against alliance 
interests; 

Whereas because of the importance of improving the situational awareness of U.S. 
forces and the SDF, the two sides are committed to the routine sharing of BMD and 
related operational information directly with each other on a real-time, continuous basis; 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, that 

(1) The House of Representatives - - 

(A) recognizes that Japan is one of the most reliable security partners of the United 
States; 

(B) commends the Government of Japan for its role in enhancing stability in the Asia- 
Pacific Region; and 

(C) expresses appreciation for its efforts in the global war against terrorism. 
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[Note: The previous amendment was later withdrawn.] 

Chairman Lantos. Without objection; the gentleman is recog- 
nized to present his amendment. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. First and foremost, Mr. Chairman, yes, we do 
have an obligation, and it is actually an obligation that I share 
with you to speak up on moral issues, as representatives of a free 
people. 

Speaking for those people, I will be supporting Mr. Honda’s reso- 
lution. If nothing else, it puts the United States clearly on record 
that we would like a very understandable and unequivocal recogni- 
tion by the Japanese Government, and an apology for this horren- 
dous crime. So I will be supporting Mr. Honda’s resolution. 

With that said, there have been numerous misstatements about 
what the Japanese statement actually is. One of the reasons why 
I do not have any trouble supporting Mr. Honda’s resolution is, I 
believe the Japanese Government has made it clear that they do 
apologize. 

I would submit for the record at this point, a number of state- 
ments by Mr. Abe and former Prime Ministers, in which there is 
a specific and clear apology. Mr. Abe stated, “I am apologizing here 
now. I am apologizing as the Prime Minister.” 

As stated in the statement by the Chief of Cabinet, Secretary 
Kono: 

“I am deeply sympathetic to the former comfort women who 
suffered hardships. I have expressed my apologies for the ex- 
treme agonizing circumstances in which they have been placed. 
I have to express my sympathy from the bottom of my heart 
to those people who were taken as wartime comfort women. As 
a human being, I would like to express my sympathies. Also, 
as Prime Minister of Japan, I need to apologize to them.” 

Now all of these statements, I put in for the record. Yes, we will 
pass this resolution. The Japanese should take it so seriously, be- 
cause many of the Japanese believe that they have already apolo- 
gized. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Chairman, there has been some clouding of 
this issue. Mr. Royce has a statement that has been recorded in the 
press by the current Foreign Minister of Japan, suggesting that an 
apology has not been made. If the Foreign Minister indeed did this 
in April of this year, that Foreign Minister should be dismissed. He 
should lose his job, in order to underscore that, yes, an official apol- 
ogy is the position of the government. 

Mr. Abe, himself, of course, added fuel to this debate, when we 
made an unfortunate statement that he already has retracted, say- 
ing that there was no evidence of coercion. Obviously, comfort 
women were coerced by the hundreds of thousands, and this was 
a horrendous crime against them. There should be no hedging on 
that fact by anyone, especially the Japanese Prime Minister. 

Now when we are saying this however, my amendment puts this 
in perspective. Because when we discuss Japan’s or any other na- 
tion’s sins of the past, it is proper for us to balance off those sins 
and that acknowledging of sins of the past with acknowledging vir- 
tues of the present. 
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My amendment underscores the many contributions made by 
Japan in the five decades since the end of World War II, and espe- 
cially since 9/11. Japan’s solidarity with us, its generosity, its cour- 
age, have been vital to the success of numerous international ef- 
forts. 

Furthermore, Japan is a shining example of democracy. While re- 
pression and gross violations of human rights are still common- 
place in China, in North Korea, and many other Asian countries, 
Japan stands as a proud contrast to that tyranny and injustice. My 
amendment is designed to balance off the criticism that is inherent 
in this legislation. 

But the legislation has been adjusted, as the ranking member 
suggested. It has been adjusted, and Mr. Honda accepted the ad- 
justments, to make it a little bit more balanced, to acknowledge 
that Japan has today made some serious strides in the area of 
human and rights and stands as a good example of democracy. 

So while I will be withdrawing my amendment. I ask to with- 
draw my amendment based on an agreement with you that we will 
call up this resolution at our next markup. 

Mr. Ackerman. Reserving the right to object. 

Chairman Lantos. Mr. Ackerman? 

Mr. Ackerman. Reserving the right to object, and I will not ob- 
ject to the gentleman’s request to withdraw his amendment. But I 
did want to take just a part of the moment to comment. 

It is indisputable that the Japanese have done many, many more 
than good, even great, things since the end of World War II. That 
is not what is in question or in doubt or being criticized, and I 
think everybody can acknowledge that as absolute fact. But that 
does not absolve people of past sins and crimes against humanity. 

Mr. Rohrab ACKER. Of course. 

Mr. Ackerman. I would like to just say, and not to the gen- 
tleman, whose request I will not object to, but to others who have 
expressed some concern about what we are doing here today and 
how they will participate in the vote. 

I offer for their consideration that if you have a friend who raped 
somebody, and the victim is already a friend, should your response 
be, well, this is none of my business? When the rollcall of history 
is taken on this issue, at least here in this small committee, an 
issue that cries out for some sense of justice is addressed, and you 
have a chance to indicate whether you approve or disapprove, do 
you really want history to record that you were present? 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Would the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. Ackerman. Or do you want to say that you were here to 
speak out about an injustice, and took that opportunity? 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Would the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. Ackerman. I would be happy to yield to my friend. These re- 
marks are not addressed. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. All right, let me just note that yes, if some- 
one raped someone, you do not need to balance that off with some- 
thing that that person has done that is a good thing in the commu- 
nity. 

But we are not talking about the current generation of Japan as 
having committed any of these crimes and sins. Thus, when we 
condemn Japan, especially for the act of people who no longer exist 
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on this planet, we should balance it off by a recognition that the 
current generation of Japanese is playing such a positive role. 

Mr. Ackerman. Indeed, that is absolutely accurate; and Ger- 
many, with all of the horrible atrocities that had been committed, 
has acknowledged. Acknowledgment is the first part of being able 
to go forward, and Germany is now arguably the strongest of sup- 
porters of the Jewish state of Israel in all of Europe. That is the 
irony there. 

We have moved forward. But that does not mean that existing 
people, you know, forgive what they did or are going to forget. But 
you can move forward, and that is the purpose of this. 

Chairman Lantos. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Ackerman. I would be happy to yield 

Chairman Lantos. Let us get this back on track. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Lantos. The gentleman requests unanimous consent 
to withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Ackerman. I do not object. 

Chairman Lantos. Is there any objection? 

[No response.] 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Lantos. It is my commitment to the gentleman that 
at the next markup, we will deal with the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Lantos. The question occurs on the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute as amendment. All in favor will vote aye. 

[Chorus of ayes.] 

Chairman Lantos. All opposed will vote no. 

[No response.] 

Chairman Lantos. The ayes have it, and the amendment is 
agreed to. The question now occurs on the motion to report the bill 
favorably, as amended. All in favor say aye. 

[Chorus of ayes.] 

Chairman Lantos. Opposed will vote no. 

[No response.] 

Chairman Lantos. The ayes have it, but I request a rollcall vote. 

Ms. Rush. Chairman Lantos? 

Chairman Lantos. Aye. 

Ms. Rush. Chairman Lantos votes yes. Mr. Berman? 

Mr. Berman. Aye. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Berman votes yes. Mr. Ackerman? 

Mr. Ackerman. Mr. Ackerman votes yes. Mr. Faleomavaega? 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Yes, yes. [Laughter.] 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Faleomavaega votes yes, yes. Mr. Payne? 

Mr. Payne. Just yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Payne votes just yes. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Sherman? 

Mr. Sherman. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Sherman votes yes. Mr. Wexler? 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Engel? 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Delahunt? 
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[No response.] 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Meeks? 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rush. Ms. Watson? 

Ms. Watson. Ms. Watson votes yes. Mr. Smith of Washington. 
Mr. Smith of Washington. Aye. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Smith of Washington votes yes. Mr. Carnahan? 
Mr. Carnahan. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Carnahan votes yes. Mr. Tanner? 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Green? 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rush. Ms. Woolsey? 

Ms. Woolsey. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Ms. Woolsey votes yes. Ms. Jackson Lee? 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Ms. Jackson Lee votes yes. Mr. Hinojosa? 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Crowley? 

Mr. Crowley. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Crowley votes yes. Mr. Wu? 

Mr. Wu. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Wu votes yes. Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Miller. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Miller votes yes. Ms. Sanchez? 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Scott? 

Mr. Scott. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Scott votes yes. Mr. Costa? 

Mr. Costa. Aye. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Costa votes yes. Mr. Sires? 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rush. Ms. Giffords? 

Ms. Giffords. Aye. 

Ms. Rush. Ms. Giffords votes yes. Mr. Klein? 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rush. Ms. Ros-Lehtinen? 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Ms. Ros-Lehtinen votes yes. Mr. Smith of New Jersey. 
Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Smith of New Jersey votes yes. Mr. Burton? 

Mr. Burton. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Burton votes yes. Mr. Gallegly? 

Mr. Gallegly. Aye. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Gallegly votes yes. Mr. Rohrabacher? 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Rohrabacher votes yes. Mr. Manzullo? 

Mr. Manzullo. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Manzullo votes yes. Mr. Royce? 

Mr. Royce. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Royce votes yes. Mr. Chabot? 

Mr. Chabot. Mr. Chabot votes yes. Mr. Tancredo? 

Mr. Tancredo. No. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Tancredo votes no. Mr. Paul? 
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Mr. Paul. No. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Paul votes no. Mr. Flake? 

Mr. Flake. Aye. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Flake votes yes. Ms. Davis? 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Pence? 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Wilson? 

Mr. Wilson. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Wilson votes yes. Mr. Boozman? 

Mr. Boozman. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Boozman votes yes. Mr. Barrett? 

Mr. Barrett. Aye. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Barrett votes yes. Mr. Mack? 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Fortenberry? 

Mr. Fortenberry. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Fortenberry votes yes. Mr. McCall? 

Mr. McCaul. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. McCall votes yes. Mr. Poe? 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Inglis? 

Mr. Inglis. Aye. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Inglis votes yes. Mr. Fortune? 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Bilirakis? 

Mr. Bilirakis. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Bilirakis votes yes. 

Chairman Lantos. Are there any colleagues on the Democratic 
side who have yet not been recorded; Mr. Engel? 

Mr. Engel. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Engel votes yes. 

Chairman Lantos. Is there anyone else on the Democratic side? 
[No response.] 

Chairman Lantos. Are there colleagues on the Republican side 
who have yet not been recorded; Mr. Delahunt? 

Mr. Delahunt. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Delahunt votes yes. 

Chairman Lantos. Are there colleagues; yes, Mr. Klein? 

Mr. Klein. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Klein votes yes. 

Chairman Lantos. Any other colleagues; Mr. Wexler and Mr. 
Fortune — Mr. Wexler? 

Mr. Wexler. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Wexler votes yes. 

Chairman Lantos. Mr. Fortune? 

Mr. Fortuno. Aye. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Fortune votes yes. 

Chairman Lantos. Mr. Poe? 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Poe votes yes. 

Chairman Lantos. Is there anybody else who wishes to be re- 
corded? 

[No response.] 

Chairman Lantos. The clerk will report. 
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Ms. Rush. On this vote, there are 39 yeses and 2 noes. 

Chairman Lantos. The amendment is approved, and the ayes 
have it. 

[Applause.] 

Chairman Lantos. The motion to report favorably is adopted. 
Without objection, the bill will be reported as a single amendment 
in the nature of a substitute, incorporating the amendments adopt- 
ed by the committee, and the staff is directed to make any tech- 
nical and comforting amendments. Without objection, the staff is 
directed to make any technical and conforming amendments. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Lantos. We need total silence in the hearing room. 
Those who wish to leave may do so, but the decorum will be main- 
tained; the gentleman? 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Just 15 seconds, Mr. Chairman; you did not 
mean comforting amendments, did you? I just wanted to make 
sure. I am trying to learn English, myself. [Laughter.] 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Lantos. Pursuant to notice, I call up the bill, H.R. 
2798. We will have silence in the hearing room and we will close 
the doors. 

Pursuant to notice, I call up the bill, H.R. 2798, the Overseas 
Private Investment Corporation Reauthorization Act of 2007 for 
purposes of mark up, and move its favorable recommendation to 
the House. 

[H.R. 2798 follows:] 
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llOTii COXGEESS 
1st Session 


H. R. 2798 


To reauthorize the i)ro^rams of the Overseas Private Investment Corporation, 
and for other ])ur})()ses. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATRCES 

June 20, 2007 

Mr. SllER]VlAN introdueed the foll(min«‘ bill; which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs 


A BILL 

To reauthorize the programs of the Overseas Private 
Investment Coi’iioration, and for other purposes. 

1 Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

4 This Act may be cited as the “Overseas Private In- 

5 vestment Corporation Reauthorization Act of 2007”. 

6 SEC. 2. FINDINGS. 

7 The Congi’ess finds the following: 

8 (1) Since its founding in 1971, the Overseas 

9 Private Investment Corporation (in this section re- 
10 ferred to as “OPIC”) has helped to mobilize and fa- 


1 
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2 

1 cilitate private capital investment by United States 

2 investors in developing and emerging market conn- 

3 tries in support of United States foreign policy and 

4 development goals. 

5 (2) OPIC assistance should not, in any way, 

6 support projects in countries that reject their obliga- 

7 tions to support international peace, security, and 

8 basic human rights. 

9 (3) OPIC assistance should not be proUded to 

10 those who support enemies of the United States. 

11 (4) OPIC assistance is a prhilege and should be 

12 granted to persons that, along with their affiliated 

13 companies, demonstrate responsible and sustainable 

14 business practices, particularly with regard to the 

15 eimronment, international worker rights, and efforts 

16 against genocide and nuclear proliferation. 

17 (5) Over OPIC’s 35-year history, OPIC has 

18 supported $177,000,000,000 in operating invest- 

19 ments in more than 150 developing counties, helping 

20 to create more than 800,000 jobs and some 

21 $13,000,000,000 in host-government revenues. 

22 (6) OPIC projects have generated 

23 $71,000,000,000 in United States exports and sup- 

24 ported more than 271,000 United States jobs. 
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1 (7) In fiscal year 2006, OPIC-assisted projects 

2 generated $1,000,000,000 in United States exjjorts, 

3 supported more tlian2,700 United States jobs, and 

4 had a positive impact on the United States balance 

5 of pa,>Tnents. 

6 (8) OPIC has increasingly benefitted small- and 

7 medinm-sized businesses in the United States, with 

8 87 percent of all OPIC-snpported projects invohing 

9 snch bnsinesses in fiscal year 2006. 

10 (9) In an era of limited Federal bndgetaiy re- 

11 sources, OPIC has consistently demonstrated an 

12 ability to operate on a self-snstaining basis to snp- 

13 port United States companies, all at a net cost of 

14 zero to the United States taxpayer. 

15 (10) OPIC has reseiwes totaling approximately 

16 $5,300,000,000 and will make an estimated net 

17 budget contribntion to the international affairs ac- 

18 connt of some $159,000,000 in fiscal year 2008. 

19 SEC. 3. REAUTHORIZATION OF OPIC PROGRAMS. 

20 Section 235(a)(2) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 

21 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2195(a)(2)) is amended by striking 

22 “2007” and inserting “September 30, 2011” . 
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1 SEC. 4. REQUIREMENTS REGARDING INTERNATIONAL 

2 WORKER RIGHTS. 

3 (a) Country Requirements. — Subsection (a) of 

4 section 23 lA of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (22 

5 U.S.C. 2191a(a)) is amended — 

6 (1) by amending the subsection heading to read 

7 as follows: “iNTERNATIONiUj WORKER RlGIITS”; 

8 (2) in paragi’aph (4), by striking “(4) In” and 

9 inserting “(5) AODITIONiUj DETERMINATION. — In”; 

10 and 

11 (3) by striking paragi’aphs (1) through (3) and 

12 inserting the following: 

13 “(1) Limitation on opic actutties. — (A) 

14 The Corporation may insure, reinsure, guarantee, or 

15 finance a project only if the country in which the 

16 project is to be undertaken has made or is making 

17 significant progi’ess towards the recognition, adop- 

18 tion, and implementation of laws that substantially 

19 pro\4de international worker rights, including in any 

20 designated zone, or special administrative region or 

21 area, in that country. 

22 “(B) The Corporation shall also include the fol- 

23 lowing language, in substantially the following form, 

24 in all contracts which the Coiijoration enters into 

25 with eligible investors to pro\ide financial support 

26 under this title: 
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1 “ ‘The investor agi’ees not to take any actions 

2 to obstmct or prevent employees of the forei^i en- 

3 teri)rise from exercising their international worker 

4 rights (as defined in section 238(h) of the Foreign 

5 Assistance Act of 1961), and agrees to adhere to the 

6 obligations regarding those international worker 

7 rights.’ 

8 “(2) PKEFERENCE to CERTiVIN COUNTRIES. — 

9 To the degi’ee possible and consistent with its devel- 

10 opment objectives, the Corporation shall give pref- 

11 erential consideration to projects in conntries that 

12 have adopted, maintain, and enforce laws that snb- 

13 stantially pnmde international worker rights. 

14 “(3) Use of ANNiiiUj reports on inter- 

15 NATlONiVTj WORKER RIGHTS. — The Corporation shall, 

16 in carmng ont paragraph (l)(A), use, among other 

17 sources, the reports submitted to the Congress pur- 

18 suant to section 504 of the Trade Act of 1974. Such 

19 other sources include the obseraations, reports, and 

20 recommendations of the International Labor Organi- 

21 zation, and other relevant organizations. 

22 “(4) iNiVPPIJCiVBIIATY TO IITTMANTT/\R IA N AC- 

23 TIARTIES. — Paragi’apli (1) shall not prohibit the Cor- 

24 poration from providing any insurance, reinsurance. 
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1 ^laraiity, financing, or other assistance for the pro- 

2 vision of humanitarian assistance in a country.”. 

3 (b) BOiViii) OP Directors. — Section 233(b) of the 

4 Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2193(b)) is 

5 amended by adding at the end the following: “The selec- 

6 tion of the small business, organized labor, and coopera- 

7 tive directors should be made, respectively, in consultation 

8 vith relevant representative organizations.”. 

9 (c) Definitions. — Section 238 of the Foreign As- 

10 sistance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2198) is amended — 

11 (1) in subsection (f), by striking “and” after 

12 the semicolon; 

13 (2) in subsection (g), by striking the period at 

14 the end and inserting and”; and 

15 (3) by adding at the end the following: 

16 “(h) the term ‘international worker rights’ 

17 means — 

18 “(1) internationally recognized worker 

19 rights, as defined in section 507(4) of the 

20 Trade Act of 1974 (19 U.S.C. 2467(4); and 

21 “(2) the elimination of discrimination with 

22 respect to emplownent and occupation.”. 

23 (d) Genei-cvIj PRcmsiONS and Powers. — Section 

24 239 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 

25 2199) is amended — 
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1 (1) ill subsection (li), by adding- at the end the 

2 following: “In addition, the Corporation should con- 

3 suit with relevant stakeholders in developing such 

4 criteria.”; and 

5 (2) in subsection (i), in the first sentence, by 

6 inserting “, including international worker rights,” 

7 after “fundamental freedoms”. 

8 SEC. 5. COMMUNITY SUPPORT. 

9 Section 237 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 

10 (22 U.S.C. 2191(n)) is amended by adding at the end the 

1 1 following: 

12 “(p) Community Support. — To the maximum ex- 

13 tent practicable, the Corporation shall require the appli- 

14 cant for a project that is subject to the requirements in 

15 section 231A(b) to obtain broad community support for 

16 the project.”. 

17 SEC. 6. CLIMATE CHANGE MITIGATION ACTION PLAN. 

1 8 Title IV of chapter 2 of part I of the Foreign Assist- 

19 ance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2291 et seq.) is amended 

20 by inserting after section 234A the following new section: 

21 “SEC. 234B. CLIMATE CHANGE MITIGATION. 

22 “(a) Mitigation Action Pij^vn. — The Coiqioration 

23 shall, not later than 180 days after the date of the enact- 

24 ment of the Overseas Private Investment Corporation Re- 
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1 autliorizatioii Act of 2007, institute a climate change miti- 

2 gatioii action plan that includes the following: 

3 “(1) Clean and efficient energy tecii- 

4 NOLOGY. — 

5 “(A) Increasing assistance. — The Cor- 

6 poration shall establish a goal of substantially 

7 increasing its support of projects that use, de- 

8 velop, or othenvise promote the use of clean en- 

9 erg}^ technologies over the 4-year period begin- 

10 ning on the date of the enactment of the Over- 

11 seas Private Investment Corporation Reauthor- 

12 ization Act of 2007. 

13 “(B) Preferentlvij treatment to 

14 projects. — The Corporation shall give pref- 

15 erential treatment to the evaluation and award- 

16 ing of assistance for and pro\ide gi’eater flexi- 

17 bility in supporting projects that involve the in- 

18 vestment or use of clean and efficient energ}^ 

19 technologies. 

20 “(2) BnajronmentjVIj impact assess- 

21 ments. — 

22 “(A) Greenhouse gas emissions. — The 

23 Corporation shall, in making an environmental 

24 impact assessment for a project under section 

25 231A(b) in which assistance by the Coqioration 
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1 would be valued at $10,000,000 or more (in- 

2 chiding contingent liability), take into account 

3 the degi’ee to which the project contributes to 

4 the emission of greenhouse gases. 

5 “(B) Other duties not iVPFECTEi). — 

6 The requirement under subparagraph (A) is in 

7 addition to the any other requirement, obliga- 

8 tion, or duty that Corporation has. 

9 “(3) Report to coNORESsioXiVij commit- 

10 TEES. — The Corporation shall, within 180 days after 

11 the date of the enactment of the Overseas Private 

12 Investment Corporation Reauthorization Act of 

13 2007, submit to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 

14 of the House of Representatives and the Committee 

15 on Foreign Relations of the Senate a report on the 

16 strateg}^ developed to carry out paragi’aph (1)(A). 

17 Thereafter, the Coiqioration shall include in its an- 

18 nual report under section 240A a discussion of the 

19 strateg;}^ and its implementation. 

20 “(b) BXTRiVCTION IXAiESTMENTS. — 

21 “(1) Prior notification to coNCRESsiONiUj 

22 COMMITTEES. — The Corporation may not approve 

23 any contract of insurance or reinsurance, or any 

24 guaranty, or enter into any agreement to provide fi- 

25 nancing for any project which significantly involves 
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1 ail extractive industry and in which assistance by the 

2 Coiiioration would be valued at $10,000,000 or 

3 more (including contingent liability), until at least 

4 30 days after the Coi’iioration notifies the Com- 

5 mittee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Rep- 

6 resentatives and the Committee on Foreign Rela- 

7 tions of the Senate of such contract or agi’eement. 

8 “(2) Commitment to eiti principles. — The 

9 Coi’iioration may approve a contract of insurance or 

10 reinsurance, or any guaranty, or enter into an agi’ee- 

11 ment to provide financing to an eligible investor for 

12 a project that significantly involves an extractive in- 

13 diistry only if — 

14 “(A) the eligible investor has agi’eed to im- 

15 plement the Extractive Industries Transparency 

16 Initiative principles and criteria; or 

17 “(B) the host country where the project is 

18 to be carried out has committed to the Bxtrac- 

19 live Industries Transparency Initiative prin- 

20 ciples and criteria. 

21 “(3) Definitions. — In this subsection: 

22 “(A) ExTRiVCTrcE industry. — The term 

23 ‘extractive industiy’ refers to an enterprise en- 

24 gaged in the exploration, development, or ex- 
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traction of oil and gas resen'es, metal ores, 
gemstones, indnstrial minerals, or coal. 

“(B) EXTRiiCTn^E INDUSTRIES TIUiNS- 
PiVRENCY INITEVTIPE PRINCIPLES AND CRI- 
TERLV. — The term ‘Extractive Industries Trans- 
parency Initiative principles and criteria’ means 
the principles and criteria of the Extractive In- 
dustries Transparency Initiative, as set forth in 
Annex A to the Anti-Corniption Policies and 
Strategies Handbook of the Corporation, as 
published in September 2006. 

“(c) Definitions. — In this section: 

“(1) Clean and efficient energy tech- 
nology. — The term ‘clean and efficient eiierg}^ tech- 
iiolog}^’ means an energ}^ supply or end-use 
teclmolog}^ — 

“(A) such as — 

“(i) solar teclmolog}^; 

“(ii) wind teclmolog}^; 

“(iii) geothermal teelmolog}^; 

“(iv) hydroelectric teclmolog}^; and 
“(v) carbon capture technolog}^; and 
“(B) that, over its life cycle and compared 
to a similar teehnolog}^ already in commercial 
use — 
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“(i) is reliable, affordable, economi- 
cally \dable, socially acceptable, and com- 
patible \\itli the needs and norms of the 
country involved; 

“(ii) results in — 

“(I) reduced emissions of gi’een- 
liouse gases; or 

“(II) increased geological seques- 
tration; and 
“(hi) may — 

“(I) substantially lower emissions 
of air pollutants; or 

“(II) generate substantially 
smaller or less hazardous quantities of 
solid or liquid waste. 

“(2) Greenhouse gas. — The term ‘gi’eenhouse 
gas’ means — 

“(A) carbon dioxide; 

“(B) methane; 

“(C) nitrous oxide; 

“(D) hydrofluorocarbons; 

“(B) perfluorocarbons; or 
“(F) sulfur hexafluoride. 

“(d) Reporting Requirement. — The Corporation 
shall include in its annual report required under section 
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1 240A a description of its aethities to carry ont this sec- 

2 tion.”. 

3 SEC. 7. PROHIBITION ON ASSISTANCE TO DEVELOP OR 

4 PROMOTE CERTAIN RAILWAY CONNECTIONS 

5 AND RAILWAY-RELATED CONNECTIONS. 

6 Section 237 of the of the Foreign Assistance Act of 

7 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2197) is further amended by adding at 

8 the end the following: 

9 “(q) Prohibition on Assistance for Cert ai n 

10 RiVILWAY Pro.JECTS. — T he Coiqioration may not proAde 

1 1 insurance, reinsurance, a guaranty, financing, or other as- 

12 sistance to support the development or promotion of any 

13 railway connection or railway-related connection that does 

14 not traverse or connect with Annenia and does connect 

15 Azerbaijan and Turkey.”. 

16 SEC. 8. INELIGIBILITY OF PERSONS DOING CERTAIN BUSI- 

17 NESS WITH IRAN, SUDAN, OR NORTH KOREA. 

18 (a) In GeneilvIj. — S ection 237 of the of the Foreign 

19 Assistance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2197) is further 

20 amended by adding at the end the following: 

21 “(r) Ineligible Pro.jbcts. — 

22 “(1) In GENERiUj. — ^A project will not be eligi- 

23 ble to receive support provided by the Corporation 

24 under this title if either of the following applies: 
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“(A)(i) All applicant for insurance, rein- 
surance, financing, or other support for a 
project proAded to the Government of North 
Korea, Sudan, or Iran a loan, or an extension 
of credit, that remains outstanding. 

“(ii) For purposes of this subparagraph, 
the sale of goods, other than food or medicine, 
on any terms other than a cash basis shall be 
considered to be an extension of credit. 

“(B) An applicant for insurance, reinsur- 
ance, financing, or other support for a project 
has an investment commitment valued at 
$20,000,000 or more for the energ^^ sector. 

“(2) Definitions. — In this subsection: 

“(A) Energy sector. — The term ‘energ}^ 
sector’ refers to acthities to develop petroleum 
or natural gas resources. 

“(B) Im^ESTMENT COMMITMENT. — The 
term ‘investment means’ means any of the fol- 
lowing acthities if such activity is undertaken 
pursuant to a commitment, or pursuant to the 
exercise of rights under a commitment, that 
was entered into with the Government of North 
Korea, Sudan, or Iran or a nongovernmental 
entity in North Korea, Sudan, or Iran: 
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“(i) The entry into a contract that in- 
clndes responsibility for the development of 
petroleum resources located in North 
Korea, Sudan, or Iran, or the entry into a 
contract providing for the general super- 
\ision and guarantee of another person’s 
performance of such a contract. 

“(ii) The purchase of a share of own- 
ership, including an equity interest, in that 
development. 

“(hi) The entry into a contract pro- 
viding for the participation in royalties, 
earnings, or profits in that development, 
without regard to the form of the partici- 
pation. 

The term ‘investment commitment’ does not in- 
clude the entry into, performance, or financing 
of a contract solely to sell or purchase goods, 
sendees, or technology^ 

“(3) Cektification. — 

“(A) By iVPPLlCANTS. — A person or entity 
apphdng for insurance, reinsurance, a guaranty, 
financing, or other assistance under this title 
may not receive such support unless its chief 
executive officer certifies to the Coiqjoration, 
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under penalty of perjury, that the person or en- 
tity and its majority-owned subsidiaries have 
not engaged in any acthity described in sub- 
paragi’aph (A) or (B) of paragi’aph (1) and will 
not do so for the duration of the project. 

“(B) By ULTIiliiTE PAIiENT ENTITIES. — 
111 the case of an applicant that is a majority- 
owned entity of another entity, in addition to 
the certification under subparagraph (A), the 
chief executive officer of the ultimate parent en- 
tity of the applicant must certify, under penalty 
of peifyiry, that it and its majority-owned sub- 
sidiaries have not engaged in any acthity de- 
scribed in subparagraph (A) or (B) of para- 
giripli (1) and will not do so for the duration 
of the project. 

“(C) Ai^PLICATION to STimV ]VIAN TRiiNS- 
ACTIONS. — 111 any case in which — 

“(i) an applicant for insurance, rein- 
surance, financing, or other assistance 
under this title is providing goods and 
seiwices to a project, 

“(ii) more than 50 percent of such 
goods and senices are acquired from an 
unaffiliated entity, and 
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“(iii) the uiiaffiliated entity is receiv- 
ing $20,000,000 or more, or sums gi’eater 
than 50 percent of the amount of the as- 
sistance pnmded by the Corporation for 
the project (including contingent liability), 
for such goods or sendees, than the chief 
executive officer of the uiiaffiliated entity 
must make a certification under siibpara- 
gi’apli (A), and any ultimate parent entity 
must make a certification required by siib- 
paragi’aph (B). 

“(D) Definition. — For purposes of this 
paragiviph, a person is an ultimate parent of an 
entity if the person owns directly, or through 
majority ownership of other entities, gi’eater 
than 50 percent of the equity of the entity. 

“(4) Exception. — Notwithstanding the prohi- 
bition in paragraph (1), the Corporation may pro- 
vide support for projects in Southern Sudan, South- 
ern Kordofan/Niiba Mountains State, Blue Nile 
State, Abyei, Darfur, and marginalized areas in and 
around Kliartoiim, if the Corporation, with the con- 
eiirrence of the Secretary of State, determines that 
such projects will pirnide emergency relief, promote 
economic self-sufficiency, or implement a nonmilitaiy 
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1 progi’am in support of a viable peace agi’eement in 

2 Sudan, including the Comprehensive Peace Agi’ee- 

3 ment for Sudan and the Darfur Peace Agi’eeinent. 

4 “(5) PR()SPECTn"E APPLICATION OF SUB- 

5 SECTION. — This subsection shall not be applied to 

6 limit support by the Corporation under this title be- 

7 cause a project party engaged in commercial acthity 

8 specifically licensed by the Office of Foreign Assets 

9 Control of the Department of the Treasuiy.”. 

10 (b) Termination. — 

11 (1) In GENERiVTj. — The amendment made by 

12 this section shall cease to be effective — 

13 (A) with respect to North Korea, 30 days 

14 after the President certifies to the appropriate 

15 congi’essional committees that North Korea 

16 does not possess nuclear weapons or maintain a 

17 program to produce nuclear weapons; 

18 (B) with respect to Iran, 30 days after the 

19 President certifies to the appropriate congi’es- 

20 sional committees that Iran does not possess 

21 nuclear weapons or maintain a program to 

22 produce nuclear weapons; and 

23 (C) with respect to Sudan, 30 days after 

24 the President certifies to the appropriate eon- 

25 gi’essional committees that the Government of 
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1 Sudan is making a good faith effort to end the 

2 humanitarian erisis in Darfur and to pro\ide 

3 for the protection of its all of its citizens, in- 

4 eluding through efforts to disarm, demobilize, 

5 and demilitarize the Janjaweed militia and com- 

6 pliance '\\ith all relevant United Nations Secu- 

7 rity Council Resolutions. 

8 (2) Definition. — In this subsection, the term 

9 “appropriate congi’essional committees” means the 

10 Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Rep- 

11 resentatives and the Committee on Foreign Rela- 

12 tions of the Senate. 

13 SEC. 9. INCREASED TRANSPARENCY. 

14 (a) In GENERiVij. — Section 237 of the Foreign Assist- 

15 ance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2197) is further amended 

16 by adding at the end the following new subsection: 

17 “(s) AViUIjiVBILITY OF PliO.IECT iNFORlEiTION. — Be- 

18 ginning 90 days after the date of the enactment of the 

19 Overseas Private Investment Corporation Reauthorization 

20 Act of 2007, the Corporation shall make public, and post 

21 on its Internet website, summaries of all new projects sup- 

22 ported by the Corporation, and other relevant information, 

23 except that the Corporation shall not include any conflden- 

24 tial business information in the summaries and informa- 

25 tion made available under this subsection. 
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1 “(t) EE’\^EW OF MetiiodoIjOGY. — Not later than 

2 180 days after the date of the enactment of the Overseas 

3 Private Investment Corporation Reanthorization Act of 

4 2007, the Coi’i)oration shall publish in the Federal Reg- 

5 ister and periodically reAse, subject to a period of public 

6 comment, the detailed methodolog}^, including’ relevant 

7 regulations, used to assess and monitor the impact of 

8 projects supported by the Corporation on the develop- 

9 mental and environmental impact of, and international 

10 worker rights in, host countries, and on United States em- 

1 1 plo,>anent. 

12 “(u) Public Notice Prior to Project Ap- 

13 PROViUj. — 

14 “(1) Public notice. — The Board of Directors 

15 of the Coi’i)oration may not vote in favor of any ac- 

16 tion proposed to be taken by the Corporation on any 

17 Category A project until at least 60 days after the 

1 8 Coi’i)oration — 

19 “(A) makes available for public comment a 

20 summary of the project and relevant informa- 

21 tion about the project; and 

22 “(B) makes the summary and information 

23 described in paragi’aph (1) available to locally 

24 affected gi’oups in the area of impact of the 
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1 proposed project, and to host country non- 

2 governmental organizations. 

3 The Corporation shall not include any business con- 

4 fidential information in the summary and informa- 

5 tion made available under subparagi’aph (A) and 

6 (B). 

7 “(2) Published response. — To the extent 

8 practicable, the Coi’i)oration shall publish any of its 

9 responses to the comments received under paragraph 

10 (1) with respect to a category A project and submit 

1 1 the responses to the Board not later than 7 days be- 

12 fore a vote is to be taken on any action proposed by 

13 the Coi’iioration on the project. 

14 “(v) Category A Project. — In this section, the 

15 term ‘category A project’ means any project or other activ- 

16 ity for which the Corporation proposes to prowde insur- 

17 ance, reinsurance, financing, or other support under this 

18 title and which is likely to have significant adverse envi- 

19 ronmental impacts that are sensitive, diverse, or unprece- 

20 dented.”. 

21 (b) Office of AccoiiNTiVBiLiTY. — Section 237 of 

22 the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2197) is 

23 further amended by adding at the end the following new 

24 subsection: 
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1 “(v) Office of Accountability. — The Corpora- 

2 tioii shall maintain an Office of Accountability to pro\ide 

3 problem-sohing sendees for projects supported by the Cor- 

4 poration and to re\dew the Corporation’s compliance with 

5 its eimronmental, social, worker riglits, human rights, and 

6 transparency policies and procedures. The Office of Ae- 

7 countability shall operate in a manner that is fair, objee- 

8 five and transparent.”. 

9 SEC. 10. FRAUD AND OT HER BREACHES OF CONTRACT. 

10 Section 237(n) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 

11 (22 U.S.C. 2197(n)) is amended by adding at the end the 

12 following: “The President of the Corporation shall refer 

13 to the Department of Justice for appropriate action infor- 

14 mation known to the Corporation concerning any substan- 

15 tial ewdence of — 

16 “(1) a Aolation of this title; 

17 “(2) any material breach of contract entered 

18 into with the Corporation by an eligible investor; or 

19 “(3) any material false representation made by 

20 an investor to the Corporation.”. 

21 SEC. 11. EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY TO OPERATE IN IRAQ. 

22 Section 239 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 

23 (22 U.S.C. 2199) is amended by adding at the end the 

24 following: 
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1 “(1) OPEliiiTlONS IN IlizVQ. — Notwithstanding snb- 

2 sections (a) and (b) of section 237, the Corporation is an- 

3 thorized to undertake in Iraq any program authorized by 

4 this title.”. 

5 SEC. 12. CONSISTENCY WITH EXISTING LAW. 

6 Section 239 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 

7 (22 U.S.C. 2199) is further amended by adding at the 

8 end the following: 

9 “(m) Consistency With Other Law. — Section 

10 62 OL of this Act shall apply to any insurance, reinsurance, 

1 1 guaranty, or other financing issued by the Coiqioration for 

12 projects in the West Bank and Gaza to the same extent 

13 as such section applies to other assistance under this Act. 

14 “(n) Limitation on Assistance to Gaza and the 

15 West Bank. — The Coiqioration may not prowde insur- 

16 ance, reinsurance, a guaranty, financing, or other assist- 

17 ance to support a project in any part of Gaza or the West 

18 Bank unless the Secretary of State determines that the 

19 location for the project is no longer under the effective 

20 control of Hamas or any other foreign terrorist organiza- 

21 tion designated under section 219 of the Immigration and 

22 Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1189).”. 
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1 SEC. 13. TECHNICAL CORRECTIONS. 

2 (a) Pilot Equity Finance Pkogilui. — S ection 234 

3 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2194) 

4 is amended — 

5 (1) l)y striking subsection (g); and 

6 (2) by redesignating subsection (li) as sub- 

7 section (g). 

8 (b) TiuiNSPER Authority. — S ection 235 of the For- 

9 eign Assistance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2195) is 

10 amended — 

11 (1) by striking subsection (e); and 

12 (2) by redesignating subsection (f) as sub- 

13 section (e). 

14 (c) GUiiRANTY CoNTRiVCT. — Section 2370) of tiie 

15 Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 21970)) 

16 amended by inserting “insurance, reinsurance, and” after 

17 “Each”. 

18 (d) TiuiNSFER OP Predecessor Progiluis and 

19 Authorities. — 

20 (1) Tiuinsper. — Section 239 of the Foreign 

21 Assistance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2199) is 

22 amended — 

23 (A) by striking subsection (b); and 

24 (B) by redesignating the subsections (c) 

25 through (m) (as added by section 12 of this 

26 Act) as subsections (b) through (1), respectively. 
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1 (2) Conforming iUiENDMENTS. — (A) Section 

2 237(m)(l) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 

3 (22 U.S.C. 2197(m)(l)) is amended by striking 

4 “239(g)” and inserting “239(f)”. 

5 (B) Section 240A(a) of the Foreign Assistance 

6 Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2200A(a)) is amended — 

7 (i) in paragraph (1), by striking “239(h)” 

8 and inserting “239(g)”; and 

9 (ii) in paragraph (2) (A), by striking 

10 “239(i)” and inserting “239(h)”. 

11 (C) Section 209(e)(16) of the Admiral James 

12 W. Nance and Meg Donovan Foreign Eelations An- 

13 thorization Act, Fiscal Years 2000 and 2001 (as en- 

14 acted into law by section 1000(a)(7) of Public Law 

15 106-113; 31 U.S.C. 1113 note) is amended by strik- 

16 ing “239(c)” and “2199(c)” and inserting “239(b)” 

17 and “2199(b)”, respectively. 

18 (e) ADDITIONiVIj CLERiaVIj AMENDMENTS. — (1) Sec- 

19 tion 234(b) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (22 

20 U.S.C. 2194(b)) is amended by striking “235(a)(2)” and 

21 inserting “235(a)(1)”. 

22 (2) Section 236 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 

23 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2196) is amended— 
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1 (A) in subsection (b), by striking “the Direct 

2 Investment Fund established pursuant to section 

3 235,”; and 

4 (B) by redesignating subsections (a) through 

5 (a) as paragraphs (1) through (3), respectively. 

6 SEC. 14. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

7 (a) New Ai^plicatioxs. — This Act and the amend- 

8 ments made by this Act shall apply with respect to any 

9 application for insurance, reinsurance, a guaranty, financ- 

10 ing, or other support under title IV of chapter 2 of part 

11 I of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 if the application 

12 is received by the Overseas Private Investment Corpora- 

13 tion on or after July 1, 2007, and is approved by the Cor- 

14 poration on or after the date of the enactment of this Act. 

15 (b) Extensions and RENEWiUjS. — This Act and the 

16 amendments made by this Act shall apply with respect to 

17 any extension or renewul of a contract or agreement for 

18 any such insurance, reinsurance, guaranty, financing, or 

19 support that wtis entered into by the Corporation before 

20 the date of the enactment of this Act if the extension or 

21 renewed is approved by the Corporation on or after such 

22 date of enactment. 

O 
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Chairman Lantos. Without objection, the amendment in the na- 
ture of substitute reported by the Subcommittee on Terrorism, 
Nonproliferation, and Trade that is before the members will be con- 
sidered as base text for purposes of amendment. It will be consid- 
ered as read and open for amendment at any time. 

[The amendment referred to follows:] 
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Amendment in th e Nature of a Substitute 
TO H.R. 2798 

As Adopted by t he Subcommittee on 
Terrorism, Nonproliferation, and Trade 

Strike all after the enacting danse and insert the 
following: 

1 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

2 This Act may be cited as the “Overseas Private In- 

3 vestment Corporation Reanthorization Act of 2007”. 

4 SEC. 2. FINDINGS. 

5 The Congi’ess finds the following: 

6 (1) Since its fonnding in 1971, the Overseas 

7 Private Investment Corporation (in this section re- 

8 ferred to as “OPIC”) has helped to mobilize and fa- 

9 eilitate private capital by United States investors in 

10 developing and emerging market conntries in snp- 

11 port of United States foreign policy and development 

12 goals. 

13 (2) OPIC assistance slionld not, in any way, 

14 support projects in conntries that reject their obliga- 

15 tions to support international peace, security, and 

16 basic human rights. 


1 
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1 (3) OPIC assistance should not be provided to 

2 those who support enemies of the United States. 

3 (4) OPIC assistance is a prhilege and should be 

4 granted to persons that, along with their affiliated 

5 companies, demonstrate responsible and sustainable 

6 business practices, particularly with regard to the 

7 eimronment, international worker rights, and efforts 

8 against genocide and nuclear proliferation. Denial of 

9 OPIC assistance is not a penalty or sanction. 

10 (5) Over OPIC’s 35-year history, OPIC has 

11 supported $177,000,000,000 in operating invest- 

12 ments in more than 150 developing comities, helping 

13 to create more than 800,000 jobs and some 

14 $13,000,000,000 in host- government revenues. 

15 (6) OPIC projects have generated 

16 $71,000,000,000 in United States exports and snp- 

17 ported more than 271,000 United States jobs. 

18 (7) Projects assisted by OPIC in fiscal year 

19 2006 are projected to generate $1,000,000,000 in 

20 United States exports, support more than 2,700 

21 United States jobs, and have a positive impact on 

22 the United States balance of pawents 

23 (8) In fiscal year 2006, 87 percent of all OPIC- 

24 supported projects supported small-and-medinm- 

25 sized businesses in the United States. . 
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1 (9) In an era of limited Federal bndgetaiy re- 

2 sources, OPIC lias consistently demonstrated an 

3 ability to operate on a self-snstaining basis to sup- 

4 port United States companies, all at a net cost of 

5 zero to the United States taxpayer. 

6 (10) OPIC lias resen^es totaling- approximately 

7 $5,300,000,000 and will make an estimated net 

8 budget contribution to the international affairs ac- 

9 count of $159,000,000 in fiscal year 2008. 

10 SEC. 3. REAUTHORIZATION OF OPIC PROGRAMS. 

11 Section 235(a)(2) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 

12 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2195(a)(2)) is amended by striking 

13 “2007”and inserting “ September 30, 2011” . 

14 SEC. 4. REQUIREMENTS REGARDING INTERNATIONAL 

15 WORKER RIGHTS. 

16 (a) Country Requirements. — Subsection (a) of 

17 section 23 lA of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (22 

18 U.S.C. 2191a(a)) is amended — 

19 (1) by amending the subsection heading to read 

20 as follows: “iNTERNATIONiUj WORKER RlGIITS”; 

21 (2) in paragraph (4), by striking “(4) In” and 

22 inserting “(5) AllDITIONiUj DETERMINATION. — In” ; 

23 and 

24 (3) by striking paragi’aphs (1) through (3) and 


25 


inserting the following: 
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1 “(1) Limitation on opic ACTmTiES. — (A) 

2 The Corporation may insure, reinsure, ^larantee, or 

3 finance a project only if the country in which the 

4 project is to be undertaken has made or is making 

5 significant progi’ess towards the recognition, adop- 

6 tion, and implementation of laws that substantially 

7 pro\4de international worker rights, including in any 

8 designated zone, or special administrative region or 

9 area, in that country. 

10 “(B) The Corporation shall also include the fol- 

11 lowing language, in substantially the following form, 

12 in all contracts which the Coiiioration enters into 

13 with eligible investors to pro\ide financial support 

14 under this title: 

15 “ ‘The investor agi’ees not to take any actions 

16 to obstmct or prevent employees of the foreign en- 

17 terjirise from exercising their international worker 

18 rights (as defined in section 238(h) of the Foreign 

19 Assistance Act of 1961), and agrees to adhere to the 

20 obligations regarding those international worker 

21 rights.’ 

22 “(2) PkEFERENCE to CERTiVIN COUNTRIES. — 

23 To the degi’ee possible and consistent with its devel- 

24 opment objectives, the Corporation shall give pref- 

25 erential consideration to projects in countries that 
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1 have adopted, maintain, and enforce laws that snb- 

2 stantially provide international worker rights. 

3 “(3) Use of ANNUiU^ reports on inter- 

4 NATlONiVTj WORKER RIGHTS. — The Corporation shall, 

5 in earmng out paragraph (1)(A), use, among other 

6 sources, the reports submitted to the Congi’ess pur- 

7 suant to section 504 of the Trade Act of 1974. Such 

8 other sources include the obsemxtions, reports, and 

9 recommendations of the International Labor Organi- 

10 zation, and other relevant organizations. 

11 “(4) iNiVPPIJCiVBIIjITY TO TTTTMAXTTA RTA N AC- 

12 TmTiES. — Paragi’apli (1) shall not prohibit the Cor- 

13 poration from prowding any insurance, reinsurance, 

14 guaranty, financing, or other assistance for the pro- 

15 \rsion of humanitarian assistance in a country.”. 

16 (b) BOiVRD OF Directors. — Section 233(b) of the 

17 Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2193(b)) is 

18 amended by adding at the end the following: “The selec- 

19 tion of the small business, organized labor, and coopera- 

20 tive directors should be made, respectively, in consultation 

21 vith relevant representative organizations.”. 

22 (c) Definitions. — Section 238 of the Foreign As- 

23 sistance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2198) is amended — 

24 (1) in subsection (f), by striking “and” after 


25 


the semicolon; 
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1 (2) ill subsection (g), by striking the period at 

2 the end and inserting and”; and 

3 (3) by adding at the end the following: 

4 “(li) the term ‘international worker rights’ 

5 means — 

6 “(1) internationally recognized worker 

7 rights, as defined in section 507(4) of the 

8 Trade Act of 1974 (19 U.S.C. 2467(4); and 

9 “(2) the elimination of discrimination with 

10 respect to emplownent and occupation.”. 

11 (d) GENEli/Vlj PKCmsiONS AND P(W\"ERS. — Section 

12 239 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 

13 2199) is amended — 

14 (1) in subsection (li), by adding at the end the 

15 following: “In addition, the Corporation should con- 

16 suit with relevant stakeholders in developing such 

17 criteria.”; and 

18 (2) in subsection (i), in the first sentence, by 

19 inserting “, including international worker rights,” 

20 after “fundamental freedoms”. 

2 1 SEC. 5. ENVIROMENTAL ASSESSMENTS. 

22 Section 231A(b) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 

23 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2191a(b)) is amended to read as follows: 

24 “(b) Bnauronment^vIj Impact. — T he Board of Di- 

25 rectors of the Corporation shall not vote in favor of any 
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1 action proposed to be taken by the Coq^oration that is 

2 likely to have significant adverse eimronmental impacts, 

3 unless for at least 60 days before the date of the vote — 

4 “(1) an eimronmental impact assessment, or 

5 initial eimronmental audit, analyzing the environ- 

6 mental impacts of the proposed action and of alter- 

7 natives to the proposed action has been completed by 

8 the project applicant and made available to the 

9 Board of Directors; and 

10 “(2) such assessment or audit has been made 

11 available to the public of the United States, locally 

12 affected groups in the host country, and host coun- 

13 tiy nongovernmental organizations.”. 

14 SEC. 6. COMMUNITY SUPPORT. 

15 Section 237 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 

16 (22 U.S.C. 2191(n)) is amended by adding at the end the 

17 following: 

18 “(p) Community Support. — To the maximum ex- 

19 tent practicable, the Corporation shall require the appli- 

20 cant for a project that is subject to the requirements in 

21 section 231A(b) to obtain broad community support for 

22 the project.”. 
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1 SEC. 7. CLIMATE CHANGE MITIGATION ACTION PLAN. 

2 Title IV of chapter 2 of part I of the Forei^i Assist- 

3 ance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2291 et seq.) is amended 

4 by inserting after section 234A the following new section: 

5 “SEC. 234B. CLIMATE CHANGE MITIGATION. 

6 “(a) Mitigation Action Pij^vn. — The Coiqioration 

7 shall, not later than 180 days after the date of the enact- 

8 ment of the Overseas Private Investment Corporation Re- 

9 authorization Act of 2007, institute a climate change miti- 

10 gation action plan that includes the following: 

11 “(1) Clean and efficient energy tecii- 

12 NOLOGY. — 

13 “(A) Increasing assistance. — The Cor- 

14 poration shall establish a goal of substantially 

15 increasing its support of projects that use, de- 

16 velop, or otheiwise promote the use of clean en- 

17 ergy technologies over the 4-year period begin- 

18 ning on the date of the enactment of the Over- 

19 seas Private Investment Corporation Reauthor- 

20 ization Act of 2007. 

21 “(B) Preferentlvij treatment to 

22 PRO.IECTS. — The Corporation shall give pref- 

23 erential treatment to the evaluation and award- 

24 iiig of assistance for and proAde gi’eater flexi- 
bility in supporting projects that involve the in- 


25 
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1 vestment or use of clean and efficient energ;}^ 

2 teelinologies. 

3 “(2) En^t:ronmextjVIj impact assess- 

4 MENTS. — 

5 “(A) Greenhouse gas emissions. — The 

6 Corporation shall, in making an environmental 

7 impact assessment for a project under section 

8 231A(b) in which assistance by the Coi’i)oration 

9 would be valued at $10,000,000 or more (in- 

10 eluding contingent liability), take into account 

11 the degi’ee to which the project contributes to 

12 the emission of greenhouse gases. 

13 “(B) Other duties not iVPFECTEi). — 

14 The recpiirement under subparagraph (A) is in 

15 addition to the any other requirement, obliga- 

16 tion, or duty that Corporation has. 

17 “(3) Report to coNORESsioNiVij commit- 

18 TEES. — The Corporation shall, within 180 days after 

19 the date of the enactment of the Overseas Private 

20 Investment Corporation Reauthorization Act of 

21 2007, submit to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 

22 of the House of Representatives and the Committee 

23 on Foreign Relations of the Senate a report on the 

24 strateg;v^ developed to carry out paragi’aph (1)(A). 
Thereafter, the Coiqioration shall include in its an- 


25 
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1 iiual report under section 240A a discussion of the 

2 strategv^ and its implementation. 

3 “(b) BXTIiiVCTION IXA^STMENTS. — 

4 “(1) PKIOR notification to CONGKESSIONiUj 

5 COMMITTEES. — The Corporation may not approve 

6 any contract of insurance or reinsurance, or any 

7 guaranty, or enter into any agreement to pro\ide fi- 

8 nancing for any project which significantly involves 

9 an extractive industry and in which assistance by the 

10 Coi’i)oration would be valued at $10,000,000 or 

11 more (including contingent liability), until at least 

12 30 days after the Coi’i)oration notifies the Com- 

13 mittee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Rep- 

14 resentatives and the Committee on Foreign Rela- 

15 tions of the Senate of such contract or agreement. 

16 “(2) Commitment to eiti principles. — The 

17 Coi’iioration may approve a contract of insurance or 

18 reinsurance, or any guaranty, or enter into an agree- 

19 ment to provide financing to an eligible investor for 

20 a project that significantly involves an extractive in- 

21 dustry only if — 

22 “(A) the eligible investor has agreed to im- 

23 plement the Extractive Industries Transparency 

24 Initiative principles and criteria; or 
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“(B) the host country where the project is 
to be carried out has committed to the Extrac- 
tive Industries Transparency Initiative prin- 
ciples and criteria. 

“(3) Definitions. — In this subsection: 

“(A) ExtriVCTTVE inoustry. — The term 
‘extractive industiy’ refers to an enterprise en- 
gaged in the exploration, development, or ex- 
traction of oil and gas reseiwes, metal ores, 
gemstones, industrial minerals, or coal. 

“(B) EXTRiiCTn^E INDUSTRIES TIUiNS- 
PiVRENCY INITUiTTVE PRINCIPLES AND CRI- 
TERLV. — The term ‘Extractive Industries Trans- 
parency Initiative principles and criteria’ means 
the principles and criteria of the Extractive In- 
dustries Transparency Initiative, as set forth in 
Annex A to the Anti-Corniption Policies and 
Strategies Handbook of the Corporation, as 
published in September 2006. 

“(c) Definitions. — In this section: 

“(1) Clean and efficient energy tech- 
nology. — The term ‘clean and efficient energy teeh- 
nolog}^’ means an energv^ supply or end-use 
teelmolog}^ — 
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“(i) solar teeliiiolog;}^; 

“(ii) wind teelinolog;}^; 

“(iii) geothermal teelmolog}^; 

“(iv) hydroelectric technolog}^; and 
“(v) carbon capture technolog}^; and 
“(B) that, over its life cycle and compared 
to a similar technolog}^ already in commercial 
use — 

“(i) is reliable, affordable, economi- 
cally \iable, socially acceptable, and com- 
patible vith the needs and norms of the 
country involved; 

“(ii) results in — 

“(I) reduced emissions of gi’een- 
house gases; or 

“(II) increased geological seques- 
tration; and 
“(iii) may — 

“(I) substantially lower emissions 
of air pollutants; or 

“(II) generate substantially 
smaller or less hazardous (quantities of 
solid or licquid waste. 

“(2) Gkbeniiouse gas. — The term ‘gi’eenhouse 
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gas’ means — 
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1 “(A) carbon dioxide; 

2 “(B) methane; 

3 “(C) nitrons oxide; 

4 “(D) liydroflnorocarbons; 

5 “(B) perflnorocarbons; or 

6 “(F) snlfnr hexafluoride. 

7 “(d) Repokting Requirement. — The Corporation 

8 shall include in its annual report required under section 

9 240A a description of its acthities to carry out this sec- 

10 tion.”. 

11 SEC. 8. PROHIBITION ON ASSISTANCE TO DEVELOP OR 

12 PROMOTE CERTAIN RAILWAY CONNECTIONS 

13 AND RAILWAY-RELATED CONNECTIONS. 

14 Section 237 of the of the Foreign Assistance Act of 

15 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2197) is further amended by adding at 

16 the end the following: 

17 “(q) Prohibition on Assistance for Cert ai n 

18 RiViLWAY Pro.iects. — The Coiqioration may not proAde 

19 insurance, reinsurance, a guaranty, financing, or other as- 

20 sistance to support the development or promotion of any 

21 railway connection or railway-related connection that does 

22 not traverse or connect with Armenia and does connect 

23 Azerbaijan and Turkey.”. 
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1 SEC. 9. INELIGIBILITY OF PERSONS DOING CERTAIN BUSI- 

2 NESS WITH STATE SPONSORS OF TERRORISM. 

3 (a) In GexeilvIj. — S ection 237 of the of the Forei^i 

4 Assistance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2197) is further 

5 amended by adding at the end the following: 

6 “(r) Ineligible Pro-iects. — 

7 “(1) In GENERiMj. — ^A project will not be eligi- 

8 ble to receive support provided by the Corporation 

9 under this title if either of the following applies: 

10 “(A)(i) An applicant for insurance, rein- 

1 1 surance, financing, or other support for a 

12 project pro\ided to the government of a state 

13 sponsor of terrorism a loan, or an extension of 

14 credit, that remains outstanding. 

15 “(ii) For purposes of this subparagraph, 

16 the sale of goods, other than food or medicine, 

17 on any terms other than a cash basis shall be 

1 8 considered to be an extension of credit. 

19 “(B) An applicant for insurance, reinsur- 

20 ance, financing, or other support for a project 

21 has an investment commitment valued at 

22 $20,000,000 or more for the energ}^ sector. 

23 “(2) Definitions. — In this subsection: 

24 “(A) Cash basis. — The term ‘cash basis’ 

25 refers to a sale in which the purchaser of goods 

26 or seiuices is required to make pawnent in full 
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within 45 days after recehing the goods or 
sendees . 

“(B) Bnerciy sector. — The term ‘energ^^ 
sector’ refers to activities to develop or trans- 
port petrolenm or natnral gas resonrces. 

“(C) Im^STMENT COMMITMENT. — The 
term ‘investment commitment’ means any of 
the following activities if such activity is under- 
taken pursuant to a commitment, or pursuant 
to the exercise of rights under a commitment, 
that was entered into with the government of a 
state sponsor of terrorism or a nongovern- 
mental entity in a country that is a state spon- 
sor of terrorism: 

“(i) The entry into a contract that in- 
cludes responsibility for the development of 
petroleum resources located in a countiy 
that is a state sponsor of terrorism, or the 
entiy into a contract pixmding for the gen- 
eral supendsion and guarantee of another 
person’s performance of such a contract. 

“(ii) The purchase of a share of own- 
ership, including an equity interest, in that 
development. 
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“(iii) The entry into a contract pro- 
viding for the participation in royalties, 
earnings, or profits in that development, 
without regard to the form of the partici- 
pation. 

“(D) State sponsor of terrorism. — 
The term ‘state sponsor of terrorism’ means a 
country the government of which the Secretaiy 
of State has determined, for purposes of section 
6(j) of the Export Administration Act of 1979, 
section 62 OA of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, section 40 of the Anns Bxf)ort Control 
Act, or any other proAsion of law, to be a gov- 
ernment that has repeatedly proAded support 
for acts of international terrorism. 

“(3) Certification. — 

“(A) By iVPPLlCANTS. — A person or entity 
apphdng for insurance, reinsurance, a guaranty, 
financing, or other assistance under this title 
may not receive such support unless its chief 
executive officer certifies to the Coiy)oration, 
under penalty of peijury, that the person or en- 
tity and its majority- owned subsidiaries have 
not engaged in any acthity described in sub- 
paragi’aph (A) or (B) of paragi’aph (1). 
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“(B) By ULTI^IATE PiUiENT ENTITIES. — 
111 the case of an applicant that is a majority- 
owned entity of another entity, in addition to 
the certification under subparagraph (A), the 
chief executive officer of the ultimate parent en- 
tity of the applicant must certify, under penalty 
of peifyiry, that it and its majority-owned sub- 
sidiaries have not engaged in any acthity de- 
scribed in subparagraph (A) or (B) of para- 
giriph (1). 

“(C) Ai^PLICATIOX to STimV ]VL\N TRiiNS- 
ACTIONS. — In any case in which — 

“(i) an applicant for insurance, rein- 
surance, financing, or other assistance 
under this title is providing goods and 
sendees to a project, 

“(ii) more than 50 percent of such 
goods and sendees are accpiired from an 
unaffiliated entity, and 

“(iii) the unaffiliated entity is receiv- 
ing $20,000,000 or more, or sums gi’eater 
than 50 percent of the amount of the as- 
sistance pro\dded by the Corporation for 
the project (including contingent liability), 
for such goods or sendees, then the chief 
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executive officer of the uiiafflliated entity 
must make a certification under subpara- 
graph (A), and any ultimate parent entity 
must make a certification required by sub- 
paragi’aph (B). 

“(D) Diligent inquiry. — certification 
required by subparagiqiah (A), (B), or (C) may 
be made to the best knowledge and belief of the 
certifvdng officer if that officer states that he or 
she has made diligent inquiry into the matter 
certified. 

“(B) Definition. — For puii)oses of this 
paragraph, a person is an ultimate parent of an 
entity if the person owns directly, or through 
majority ownership of other entities, gi’eater 
than 50 percent of the equity of the entity. 

“(4) Exception. — The prohibition in para- 
graph (1) shall not — 

“(A) apply to a loan, extension of credit, 
or investment commitment by an applicant in 
Southern Sudan, Southern Kordofan/Nuba 
Mountains State, Blue Nile State, or Abyei, 
Darfur, if the Corporation, with the concur- 
rence of the Secretary of State, determines that 
such loan, extension of credit, or investment 
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commitment will prowde emergency relief, pro- 
mote economic self- sufficiency, or implement a 
nonmilitary progi’am in support of a \iable 
peace agreement in Sudan, inclnding the Com- 
prehensive Peace Agi’eement for Sndan and the 
Darfnr Peace Agi’eement; or 

“(B) prohibit the Corporation from pro- 
\iding support for projects in Southern Sudan, 
Southern Kordofan/Nuba Mountains State, 
Blue Nile State, and Abyei, Darfnr, if the Cor- 
poration, vith the concurrence of the Secretaiy 
of State, determines that such projects will pro- 
Ade emergency relief, promote economic self- 
sufficiency, or implement a nonmilitary pro- 
gram in support of a viable peace agi’eement in 
Sudan, including the Comprehensive Peace 
Agi’eement for Sudan and the Darfur Peace 
Agi’eement . 

“(5) Prospectr^ application of sub- 
section. — This subsection shall not be applied to 
limit support by the Corporation under this title be- 
cause an applicant, unaffiliated entity, or ultimate 
parent engaged in commercial acthity specifically li- 
censed by the Office of Foreign Assets Control of 
the Department of the Treasuiy.”. 
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1 (b) Termination. — 

2 (1) In GENERAIj. — The amendment made by 

3 this section shall cease to be effective with respect 

4 to a country that is a state sponsor of terrorism 30 

5 days after the President certifies to the appropriate 

6 congi’essional committees that — 

7 (A) the country does not posses nuclear 

8 weapons or a significant progi’am to develop nu- 

9 clear weapons; and 

10 (B) the country is not committing genocide 

11 or a program of ethnic cleansing against a eivil- 

12 ian population that approaches genocide. 

13 (2) Definition. — In this subsection, the term 

14 “appropriate congressional committees” means the 

15 Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Eep- 

16 resentatives and the Committee on Foreign Eela- 

17 tions of the Senate. 

1 8 SEC. 10. INCREASED TRANSPARENCY. 

19 (a) In Genei-gvIj. — Section 237 of the Foreign Assist- 

20 ance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2197) is further amended 

21 by adding at the end the following new subsection: 

22 “(s) AViMIjiVRILITY OF PRO.IECT INFORMATION. — Be- 

23 ginning 90 days after the date of the enactment of the 

24 Overseas Private Investment Corporation Eeauthorization 

25 Act of 2007, the Corporation shall make public, and post 
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1 oil its Internet website, summaries of all new projects siip- 

2 ported by the Corporation, and other relevant information, 

3 except that the Corporation shall not include any conflden- 

4 tial business information in the summaries and informa- 

5 tion made available under this subsection. 

6 “(t) Re\ueav of Methodology. — Not later than 

7 180 days after the date of the enactment of the Overseas 

8 Private Investment Corporation Reauthorization Act of 

9 2007, the Coiiioration shall publish in the Federal Reg- 

10 ister and periodically re\dse, subject to a period of public 

1 1 comment, the detailed methodolog}^, including relevant 

12 regulations, used to assess and monitor the impact of 

13 projects supported by the Corporation on the develop- 

14 mental and environmental impact of, and international 

15 worker rights in, host countries, and on United States em- 

16 plownent. 

17 “(u) Public Notice Prior to Project Ap- 

18 PROViUj. — 

19 “(1) Public notice. — The Board of Directors 

20 of the Coi’i)oration may not vote in favor of any ac- 

21 tion proposed to be taken by the Corporation on any 

22 Category A project until at least 60 days after the 
Coqioration — 


23 
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1 “(A) makes available for public comment a 

2 summary of the project and relevant informa- 

3 tion about the project; and 

4 “(B) makes the summaiy and information 

5 described in paragraph (1) available to locally 

6 affected groups in the area of impact of the 

7 proposed project, and to host country non- 

8 governmental organizations. 

9 The Corporation shall not include any business con- 

10 fidential information in the summary and informa- 

11 tion made available under subparagi’aph (A) and 

12 (B). 

13 “(2) Published response. — To the extent 

14 practicable, the Coi’i)oration shall publish any of its 

15 responses to the comments received under paragi’aph 

16 (1) with respect to a category A project and submit 

17 the responses to the Board not later than 7 days be- 

18 fore a vote is to be taken on any action proposed by 

19 the Coiijoration on the project. 

20 “(v) Category A Project. — In this section, the 

21 term ‘category A project’ means any project or other activ- 

22 ity for which the Corporation proposes to prowde insur- 

23 ance, reinsurance, financing, or other support under this 

24 title and which is likely to have significant adverse envi- 

25 ronmental impacts.”. 
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1 (b) Office of AccouNTiVBiLiTY. — Section 237 of 

2 the Forei^i Assistance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2197) is 

3 further amended by adding at the end the following new 

4 subsection: 

5 “(v) Office of AccouNTi\BiLiTY. — The Corpora- 

6 tion shall maintain an Office of Accountability to proAde 

7 problem-sohing sendees for projects supported by the Cor- 

8 poration and to re\dew the Corporation’s compliance with 

9 its eimronmental, social, worker rights, human rights, and 

10 transparency policies and procedures. The Office of Ae- 

11 countability shall operate in a manner that is fair, objec- 

12 live and transparent.”. 

13 SEC. 11. FRAUD AND OTHER BREACHES OF CONTRACT. 

14 Section 237(n) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 

15 (22 U.S.C. 2197(n)) is amended by adding at the end the 

16 following: “The President of the Corporation shall refer 

17 to the Department of Justice for appropriate action infor- 

18 mation known to the Corporation concerning any substan- 

19 tial e\ddence of — 

20 “(1) a \dolation of this title; 

21 “(2) any material breach of contract entered 

22 into with the Corporation by an eligible investor; or 

23 “(3) any material false representation made by 

24 an investor to the Corporation.”. 
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1 SEC. 12. TRANSPARENCY AND ACCOUNTABILITY OF IN- 

2 VESTMENT FUNDS. 

3 (a) In GBNEii/Uj. — Section 239 of the Forei^i Assist- 

4 aiice Act of 1961 is amended by adding at the end the 

5 following: 

6 “(1) TRi\.NSP.tyiENCY AND AcCOUNTx\BIIJTY OF IN- 

7 \"ESTMENT Funds. — 

8 “(1) COMPETITD"E SELECTION OP IN\"ESTMENT 

9 FUND JL'lNAGEMENT. — ^Witli respect to any invest- 

10 ment fund that the Corporation creates on or after 

11 the date of the enactment of the Overseas Private 

12 Investment Corporation Reanthorization Act of 

13 2007, the Corporation may select persons to manage 

14 the fund only by contract using full and open com- 

15 petitive procedures. 

16 “(2) Ckitekli for selection. — In assessing 

17 proposals for investment fund management pro- 

18 posals, the Corporation shall consider, in addition to 

19 other factors, the following: 

20 “(A) The prospective fund management’s 

21 exfierience, depth, and cohesiveness. 

22 “(B) The prospective fund management’s 

23 track record in investing risk capital in emerg- 

24 ing markets. 

25 “(C) The prospective fund management’s 
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capabilities in its target countries, including de- 
tails of local presence (directly or tlirougli local 
alliances) . 

“(D) The prospective fund management’s 
ex|jerience as a fiduciary in managing institu- 
tional capital, meeting reporting requirements, 
and administration. 

“(B) The prospective fund management’s 
record in avoiding investments in companies 
that would be discpialified under section 237(r). 
“(3) ANNUiVlj REPORT. — The Corporation shall 
include in each annual report under section 240A an 
analysis of the investment fund portfolio of the Cor- 
poration, including the following: 

“(A) Fund perforalynce. — ^An analysis 
of the aggi’egate financial performance of the 
investment fund portfolio gi’ouped by region 
and maturity, including a comparison with in- 
dustry benchmarks. 

“(B) Status of loan GiuviuiNTiES. — The 
amount of guaranties committed by the Cor- 
poration to support investment funds, including 
the percentage of such amount that has been 
disbursed to the investment funds. 
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1 “(C) Risk iiiVTiNGS. — The definition of 

2 risk ratings, and the enrrent aggi’egate risk rat- 

3 ings for the investment fund portfolio, inclnding 

4 the number of investment funds in each of the 

5 Corporation’s rating categories. 

6 “(D) Competitive selection of invest- 

7 MENT FUND MA NAGEMENT. — The number of 

8 proposals received and evaluated for each newly 

9 established investment fund.”. 

10 (b) GAO Audit. — N ot later than 1 year after the 

11 submission of the tlrst report to Congi’ess under section 

12 240A of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 that includes 

13 the information required by section 239(1) (3) of that Act 

14 (as added by subsection (a) of this section), the Comp- 

15 troller General of the United States shall prepare and sub- 

16 mit to the Congi’ess an independent assessment of the in- 

17 vestment fund portfolio of the Overseas Private Invest- 

18 ment Corporation, covering the items required to be ad- 

1 9 dressed under such section 2 3 9 (1) (3 ) . 

20 SEC. 13. EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY TO OPERATE IN IRAQ. 

21 Section 239 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 

22 (22 U.S.C. 2199) is amended by adding at the end the 

23 following: 

24 “(m) Opeiuations in Iiuiq. — N otwithstanding sub- 

25 sections (a) and (b) of section 237, the Corporation is an- 
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1 tliorized to undertake in Iraq any program authorized by 

2 this title.”. 

3 SEC. 14. CONSISTENCY WITH EXISTING LAW. 

4 Section 239 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 

5 (22 U.S.C. 2199) is further amended by adding at the 

6 end the following: 

7 “(n) Consistency With Other Law. — S ection 

8 62 OL of this Act shall apply to any insurance, reinsurance, 

9 guaranty, or other financing issued by the Coiq)oration for 

10 projects in the West Bank and Gaza to the same extent 

11 as such section applies to other assistance under this Act. 

12 “(o) Limitation on Assistance to G az a and the 

13 West Bank . — The Corporation may not provide insur- 

14 ance, reinsurance, a guaranty, financing, or other assist- 

15 ance to support a project in any part of Gaza or the West 

16 Bank unless the Secretary of State determines that the 

17 location for the project is not under the effective control 

18 of Hamas or any other foreign terrorist organization des- 

19 ignated under section 219 of the Immigration and Nation- 

20 ality Act (8 U.S.C. 1189).”. 

21 SEC. 15. CONGRESSIONAL NOTIFICATION REGARDING MAX- 

22 IMUM CONTINGENT LIABILITY. 

23 Section 239 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 

24 (22 U.S.C. 2199) is further amended by adding at the 

25 end the following: 
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1 “(p) CONGKESSIONiUj NOTIFICATION OF INCREASE 

2 IN Maximum Contincent Lluiiiaty. — The Corporation 

3 shall notify the Committee on Forei^i Affairs of the 

4 House of Representatives and the Committee on Foreign 

5 Relations of the Senate not later than 15 days after the 

6 date on which the Corporation’s maximum contingent li- 

7 ability outstanding at any one time pursuant to insurance 

8 issued under section 234(a), and the amount of financing 

9 issued under sections 234(b) and (c), exceeds the preHous 

10 fiscal year’s maximum contingent liability by 25 percent.”. 

1 1 SEC. 16. TECHNICAL CORRECTIONS. 

12 (a) Pilot Equity Finance Progiuui. — Section 234 

13 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2194) 

14 is amended — 

15 (1) by striking subsection (g); and 

16 (2) by redesignating subsection (h) as sub- 

17 section (g). 

18 (b) Tilansfer Authority. — Section 235 of the For- 

19 eign Assistance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2195) is 

20 amended — 

21 (1) by striking subsection (e); and 

22 (2) by redesignating subsection (f) as sub- 

23 section (e). 

24 (c) GUiARiANTY CONTILACT. — Section 2370) of tiie 

25 Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 21970)) 
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1 amended by inserting “insurance, reinsurance, and” after 

2 “Each”. 

3 (d) TitiiNSFEK OF Predecessor PROORiUis axd 

4 Authorities. — 

5 (1) TRiVNSFER. — Section 239 of the Foreign 

6 Assistance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2199) is 

7 amended — 

8 (A) by striking subsection (b); and 

9 (B) l)y redesignating the sulisections (c) 

10 through (p) (as added by section 15 of this Act) 

11 as subsections (b) through (1), respectively. 

12 (2) CONFORMIXG AlilENDMEXTS. — (A) Section 

13 237(m)(l) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 

14 (22 U.S.C. 2197(m)(l)) is amended by striking 

15 “239(g)” and inserting “239(f)”. 

16 (B) Section 240A(a) of the Foreign Assistance 

17 Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2200A(a)) is amended— 

18 (i) in paragraph (1), by striking “239(h)” 

19 and inserting “239(g)”; and 

20 (ii) in paragraph (2) (A), by striking 

21 “239(i)” and inserting “239(h)”. 

22 (C) Section 209(e)(16) of the Admiral James 

23 W. Nance and Meg Donovan Foreign Relations Au- 

24 thorization Act, Fiscal Years 2000 and 2001 (as en- 
acted into law by section 1000(a)(7) of Public Law 


25 
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1 106-113; 31 U.S.C. 1113 note) is amended by strik- 

2 ing “239(c)” and “2199(c)” and inserting “239(b)” 

3 and “2199(b)”, respectively. 

4 (e). ADDITIONiUj ClERIC^VIj A^ilENDMENTS. — (1) Sec- 

5 tion 234(b) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (22 

6 U.S.C. 2194(b)) is amended by striking “235(a)(2)” and 

7 inserting “235(a)(1)”. 

8 (2) Section 236 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 

9 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2196) is amended— 

10 (A) in subsection (b), by striking “the Direct 

1 1 Investment Fund established pnrsnant to section 

12 235,”; and 

13 (B) by redesignating subsections (a) throngh 

14 (a) as paragraphs (1) throngh (3), respectively. 

15 SEC. 17. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

16 (a) New Applications. — This Act and the amend- 

17 ments made by this Act shall apply with respect to any 

18 application for insurance, reinsurance, a guaranty, financ- 

19 ing, or other support nnder title IV of chapter 2 of part 

20 I of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 if the application 

21 is received by the Overseas Private Investment Corpora- 

22 tion on or after July 1, 2007, and the application is ap- 

23 proved by the Corporation on or after the date of the en- 

24 actment of this Act. 

25 (b) Extensions and RENEWiiijS. — 
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1 (1) In GENEKiMj. — Subject to para^’apli (2), 

2 this Act and the amendments made by this Act shall 

3 apply with respect to any extension or renewal of a 

4 contract or agreement for any such insurance, rein- 

5 surance, guaranty, financing, or support that was 

6 entered into by the Coii)oration before the date of 

7 the enactment of this Act if the extension or renewal 

8 is approved by the Coi’i)oration on or after such date 

9 of enactment. 

10 (2) Exception. — This Act and the amend- 

1 1 ments made by this Act shall not apply to any exten- 

12 sion or renewal which is substantially identical to an 

13 extension or renewal formally requested in a detailed 

14 writing filed with the Corporation before July 1, 

15 2007. 
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Chairman Lantos. I am pleased to yield to the sponsor of the 
bill, the distinguished chairman of the subcommittee, Mr. Sher- 
man, time to explain his legislation; Mr. Sherman? 

Mr. Sherman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to thank you 
for having this bill considered at our subcommittee. I want to 
thank my colleagues on the subcommittee for their participation 
first in a hearing on OPIC, and then the markup last Thursday. 

In my remarks here, I am going to address both the substitute 
passed by the subcommittee last Thursday, and the Manager’s 
Amendment that will be presented here today. 

I want to thank the chairman, Mr. Lantos, and the ranking 
member, Ms. Ros-Lehtinen, for their agreement to co-sponsor this 
legislation, and for their many inputs into its text. I want to thank 
many members for contributing to the text of either the substitute 
adopted last Thursday at the subcommittee level, or the Manager’s 
Amendment I am about to present. 

I especially want to thank ranking member, Mr. Royce, for his 
many contributions to both the base text and the Manager’s 
Amendment. 

First and most important, this legislation extends for a period of 
4 years, a valuable part of our foreign aid international develop- 
ment program, and that is the Overseas Private Investment Cor- 
poration, which would otherwise expire on September 30th of this 
year. 

Second, this legislation improves OPIC by focusing it on impor- 
tant elements of our foreign policy; that is to say, international 
labor standards, the environment, and the effort to encourage pri- 
vate corporations around the world to stop investing in terrorism. 

It builds on the Iran Counter-Proliferation Act, which we dis- 
cussed earlier today in this room, and I know that we had a lively 
discussion over whether sanctions were a good idea or not. 

I should point out that getting assistance from OPIC is a privi- 
lege. It is not a right. So this bill does not impose any sanctions. 

If you are in favor of the idea of using sanctions as part of our 
policy against terrorist nations, I think you should strongly support 
this element of the legislation. But even if you are reluctant to see 
us impose sanctions, certainly, when we are providing aid to cor- 
porations and their projects, we ought to insist that those corpora- 
tions do not invest in terror. 

Now in its original draft, this legislation focused on three of the 
state sponsors of terrorism; two, because of their proliferation, and 
one because of its genocidal activities. 

The ranking member of the full committee was very persuasive 
in persuading in the Manager’s Amendment to state that we 
should focus on all five of the nations on the State Sponsor of Ter- 
rorism List. 

In going from three to five, this bill becomes a heavier burden 
to carry through the legislative process, particularly the Senate. 
But I know with the eloquent advocacy and strong muscular arms 
of the gentlelady from Florida, we will be able to carry this bill, 
even though it expands from three to five the nations that we are 
urging corporations not to invest in. 

Chairman Lantos. I hate to correct my friend, but those are 
strong, feminine arms. [Laughter.] 
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Ms. Sherman. They are muscular and they are strong, and they 
are feminine in every way. The word “feminine” and the word 
“strong” are usually regarded as synonyms, rather than antonyms. 

With regard to Sudan, we recognize that there are regions of that 
country not under the control of its genocidal government, and we 
therefore carve out certain green zones of Sudan where we do not 
discourage investment. 

I want to thank Mr. Royce, our subcommittee’s ranking member, 
for working with me to include at the subcommittee level language 
that requires a full and open process for OPIC selecting its invest- 
ment managers. In addition, he contributed language to the Man- 
ager’s Amendment that prioritizes investments in countries which 
provide a fair opportunity for private enterprise. 

I want to thank Ambassador Watson for contributing language in 
which we show a preference when making investments in the ex- 
tractive industries for those countries and those individual compa- 
nies that comply with the extractive industry transparency initia- 
tive. 

I want to thank Mr. Manzullo for contributing to the Manager’s 
Amendment language that places into the statute OPIC’s commit- 
ment and codifies that commitment to helping small and medium 
size businesses. 

Finally, at the subcommittee, I proposed to OPIC that they might 
want to change their name, since they are currently saddled with 
America’s most unfortunate acronym. We have discussed this with 
the managers of the organization, and they have said that they 
wished to continue to endure acronym acrimony. So there is no pro- 
vision here to change their name. 

With that, I urge my colleagues on this committee to support 
both the bill and the Manager’s Amendment, and I yield back. 

Chairman Lantos. Ms. Ileana Ros-Lehtinen? 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you so much, Mr. Chairman. As al- 
ways, thank you to you, my good friend from California, and my 
other good friend from California, Mr. Sherman, for the way that 
you have worked with me, with Mr. Royce, Mr. Manzullo, and oth- 
ers of us on this side of the aisle on important legislation. 

To my friend, Mr. Sherman, I thank him for accepting two of my 
suggestions; one of them, as he pointed out, clarifies the prohibition 
on OPIC financing the companies doing business with all state 
sponsors of terrorism. 

The other provision I authored requires that Congress be given 
early warning of any significant expansion of OPIC’s balance sheet; 
thereby helping to shield the American taxpayer from future poten- 
tial liability. 

We understand that from time to time, OPIC has been subject 
to controversy. But it is significant, Mr. Chairman, to point out 
that seven Presidents from both parties have believed in the core 
mission of OPIC, which is to mobilize U.S. private capital for the 
social and economic development of less developed countries. That 
is strongly in the U.S. national interest. 

In recent years, OPIC appears to have been better focused in its 
resources and its efforts by bringing economic development to 
under-served markets in Central America, in Africa, Afghanistan, 
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and now Iraq. OPIC has also reached out to U.S. small business, 
especially minority and women-owned enterprises. 

OPIC has sought to enhance transparency, and to fight corrup- 
tion, thereby leveling the playing field for U.S. businesses, as we 
attempt to compete in international markets. OPIC is also embark- 
ing on new efforts to encourage investments that reduce green- 
house gas emissions and promote the use of clean energy. 

By charging market-based fees for its products, OPIC continues 
to operate as a self-sustaining agency, operating at no net cost to 
the taxpayers and, in fact, returning net income every year of oper- 
ation, with reserves not totaling more than $5 billion. 

Mr. Chairman, OPIC continues to serve U.S. foreign policy inter- 
ests. This is a good legislative product. I thank Mr. Chairman and 
our chairman, and I hope that the committee supports this bill be- 
fore us; thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Lantos. Thank you; I am pleased to recognize Mr. 
Royce. 

Mr. Royce. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to thank Chairman Sherman for his work on this legisla- 
tion. He worked thoroughly through this bill, and while we dis- 
agree on OPIC’s merits he supported my text to help reform its in- 
vestment funds, and I think ranking member Ros-Lehtinen’s lan- 
guage on state sponsors of terrorism was a key addition to this lan- 
guage. 

OPIC’s investment funds, as some may remember, have a very 
troubled history here in the United States. In the 1990s, then 
OPIC’s president Ruth Harkin said if you are an investor in an 
OPIC supported fund the worst you can do is get your money back 
at the end of 10 years. Now, that is not the free market OPIC pro- 
fesses to support and, not surprisingly, these funds were subject to 
political cronyism. 

There have been reforms to the funds of late, including competi- 
tively selecting fund managers, but we should mandate them, and 
we should pay closer attention to their operations. My language 
does this. 

Fundamentally, though, I remain unconvinced that OPIC is 
doing something worthwhile that the private sector would not do. 
The burden of proof here should be on OPIC, and its longevity 
frankly isn’t a virtue, especially in times of accelerating change in 
financial markets because there are many companies now that 
have jumped into the political risk insurance business, for example, 
offering increasingly sophisticated products, yet we are reauthor- 
izing government-backed OPIC to continue competing against those 
companies that are coming into the private market. Why are we 
doing that? 

Most economists believe that subsidizing investment, which is 
OPIC’s function, merely shifts it around, often to less productive lo- 
cations and uses. So we can go to CRS and get the Congressional 
Research Service report. They say: 

“From the point of view of the U.S. economy as a whole, there 
is little theoretical support or empirical evidence that supports 
claims that subsidizing exports or overseas investment offers a 
positive net gain in jobs to the U.S. economy.” 
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That is persuasive evidence against OPIC’s claims. 

We have heard that OPIC returns money to the U.S. Treasury. 
Well, give most anybody U.S. Government backing to trade on and 
they turn a profit in financial markets. At a subcommittee hearing, 
one OPIC critic gave a useful description. He said investment is 
like a rope. Less developed countries can only pull it in with good 
policies. We can’t push investment in, which is what Congress is 
mandating OPIC to do. 

As a matter of fact, this is kind of counterintuitive, but if you 
really want reform in these countries you don’t guarantee invest- 
ment from overseas because then they don’t have to make the re- 
forms internally. You instead try to leverage for the internal re- 
forms, which then would give everyone, both those working in the 
country and those in the United States that seek to invest in the 
country, the guarantees the reform would bring. 

Mr. Chairman, these are some of the reasons I will oppose 
OPIC’s reauthorization, but I thank you, and I really thank Chair- 
man Sherman for his good work on this legislation. 

I yield back. 

Chairman Lantos. I thank my friend from California. 

I believe there are two technical amendments, Mr. Sherman? 

Mr. Sherman. Yes. We have a manager’s amendment at the 
desk. 

Chairman Lantos. The clerk will read the amendment. 

Ms. Rush. An amendment to the amendment in the nature of a 
substitute 

Chairman Lantos. We will consider the amendment to have 
been read. 

[The amendment of Mr. Sherman follows:] 
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Amendment to the Amendment in t he 
Nature of a Substitute to H.R. 2798 
Offered by Mr. Sherman of California 

Page 3, insert the following after line 13 and redes- 
ignate succeeding sections, and references thereto, ac- 
cordingly: 

1 SEC. 4. PREFERENTIAL CONSIDERATION OF CERTAIN IN- 

2 VESTMENT PROJECTS. 

3 Section 231(f) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 

4 (22 U.S.C. 2191(f)) is amended to read as follows: 

5 “(f) to give preferential consideration to invest- 

6 ment projects in less developed countries the govern- 

7 ments of which are receptive to private enterprise, 

8 domestic and foreign, and to projects in countries 

9 the governments of which are willing and able to 

10 maintain conditions that enable private enterprise to 

11 make its full contribution to the development proe- 

12 ess;”. 

Page 7, line 20, strike “the requirements in”. 

Page 8, beginning on line 25, strike “involve the in- 
vestment or” and insert “use, develop, or othenvise pro- 
mote the”. 


1 
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Page 9, lines 8 through 10, strike “in which assist- 
ance by the Corporation would be valued at $10,000,000 
or more (including contingent liability)”. 

Page 9, line 15, strike “the”. 

Page 9, line 16, insert “the” after “that”. 

Page 9, line 24, strike “strateg}^” and insert “plan”. 

Page 10, lines 1 and 2, strike “the strateg}^” and in- 
sert “such plan”. 

Page 10, line 24, insert “or substantially similar 
principles and criteria” after “and criteria”. 

Page 11, line 4, insert “or substantially similar prin- 
ciples and criteria” after “and criteria”. 

Page 11, insert the following after line 4 and redes- 
ignate the succeeding paragraph accordingly: 

1 “(3) Preference for cert^un projects. — 

2 With respect to all projects that significantly involve 

3 an extractive industry, the Coi’iioration, to the de- 

4 gi’ee possible and consistent with its development ob- 

5 jectives, shall give preference to a project in which 

6 both the eligible investor has agi’eed to implement 
the Extractive Industries Transparency Initiative 
principles and criteria, or substantially similar prin- 


7 
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1 eiples and criteria, and the host country where the 

2 project is to be carried out has committed to the Bx- 

3 tractive Industries Transparency Initiative principles 

4 and criteria, or substantially similar principles and 

5 criteria.”. 

Page 11, insert the following after line 19: 

6 “(4) Eepoktixg requirement. — The Cor- 

7 poration shall include in its annual report required 

8 under section 240A a description of its activities to 

9 carry out this subsection.”. 

Page 13, strike lines 7 through 10. 

Page 14, line 3, strike “of the”. 

Page 14, line 22, insert “in a country that is a state 
sponsor of terrorism” after “energ^^ sector”. 

Page 16, line 23, strike “have” and insert “are”. 

Page 17, line 8, strike “have” and insert “are”. 

Page 18, insert the following after line 11 and redes- 
ignate the succeeding subparagi’aph accordingly: 

10 “(B) Bxception. — (i) A chief executive 

11 officer of a parent company may proAde a cer- 

12 tification recpiired by subparagraph (A), (B), or 

13 (C) notwithstanding activity by any entity that 
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1 would cause a project to be iiieli^ble for sup- 

2 port under subparagrapli (A) or (B) of para- 

3 ^’apli (1) if such acthity is carried out under 

4 a contract or other obligation of such entity 

5 that was entered into or incurred before the ac- 

6 quisition of such entity by the parent company. 

7 “(ii) Clause (i) shall not apply if the terms 

8 of such contract or other oblig-ation are ex- 

9 panded or extended after such acciuisition.”. 

Page 20, strike lines 1 through 17 and insert the 
following: 

10 (b) Termination. — 

11 (1) In GENERiMj. — The amendment made by 

12 this section shall cease to be effective with respect 

13 to a country that is a state sponsor of terrorism 30 

14 days after the President certifies to the appropriate 

15 congi’essional committees that — 

16 (A) the country has ceased proAding sup- 

17 port for acts of international terrorism and no 

18 longer satisfies the requirements for designation 

19 as a state sponsor of terrorism; 

20 (B) the countiy does not posses nuclear 

21 weapons or a significant program to develop nu- 

22 clear weapons; and 
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1 (C) the country is not committing genocide 

2 or conducting a progi’am of ethnic cleansing 

3 against a Chilian population that approaches 

4 genocide. 

5 (2) Definitions. — In this subsection: 

6 (A) Al^PROPRIiVTE CONGRESSIONiMj COM- 

7 MITTEES. — The term “appropriate congi’es- 

8 sional committees’ ” means the Committee on 

9 Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives 

10 and the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 

1 1 Senate. 

12 (B) State sponsor of terrorism. — The 

13 term “state sponsor of terrorism” has the 

14 meaning given that term in section 

15 237(r)(2)(D) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 

16 1961, as added by subsection (a) of this sec- 

17 tion. 

Page 21, lines 13 and 14, strike “developmental and 
en\ironmental impact of” and insert “development and 
eimronment of”. 

Page 22, line 11, strike “subparagraph” and insert 
“subparagi’aphs” . 


Page 22, line 14, strike “any of its”. 
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Page 22, line 16, strike “categoiy” and insert “Cat- 
egoiy”. 

Page 22, line 21, strike “categoiy” and insert “Cat- 
ego ly”. 

Page 23, line 10, insert “, to the maximnm extent 
practicable” after “procedures”. 

Page 23, strike lines 13 tlirongli 16 and insert the 
following: 

1 SEC. 11. FRAUD AND OT HER BREACHES OF CONTRACT. 

2 Section 237(n) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 

3 (22 U.S.C. 2137(n)) is amended— 

4 (1) by striking “Adioever” and inserting “(1) 

5 Adioever”; and 

6 (2) by adding at the end the following: 

7 “(2)(A) The President of the Coqioration shall 

8 refer”. 

Page 23, line 20, strike “(1)” and insert “(i)”. 

Page 23, line 21, strike “(2) any” and insert “(ii) 


cX 




Page 23, line 23, strike “(3) any” and insert “(iii) 
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Page 23, line 24, strike the quotation marks and 
second period. 

Page 23, insert the following after line 24: 

1 “(B) Subparagraph (A) does not apply if the Presi- 

2 dent of the Corporation concludes that the matter de- 

3 scribed in clause (i), (ii), or (hi), as the case may be, of 

4 subparagi’aph (A) — 

5 “(i) is not ewdence of a possible Aolation of 

6 criminal law; and 

7 “(ii) is not ewdence that the Federal Govern- 

8 ment is entitled to civil remedy or to impose a civil 

9 penalty.”. 

Page 23, line 23, strike “any” and insert “a”. 

Page 24, line 4, insert “(22 U.S.C. 2199)” after 
“1961”. 

Page 25, line 18, strike “, including” and all that 
follows through line 19 and insert a period. 

Page 26, line 16, strike “Congi’ess” and insert 
“Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Committee on Foreign Relations of 
the Senate”. 

Page 28, insert the following after line 10 and redes- 
ignate the succeeding subsections accordingly: 
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1 SEC. 16. ASSISTANCE FOR SMALL BUSINESSES. 

2 Section 240 of the Forei^i Assistance Act of 1961 

3 (22 U.S.C. 2187) is further amended by adding- at the 

4 end the following: 

5 “(c) Resources Dedicated to SrlvijIj Busi- 

6 NESSES, COOPERATrCES, ilND OTHER SlLVIAj UNITED 

7 States In\"ESTORS. — The Corporation shall ensure that 

8 adequate personnel and resources, including senior offi- 

9 cers, are dedicated to assist United States small busi- 

10 nesses, cooperatives, and other small United States inves- 

11 tors in obtaining insurance, reinsurance, financing, and 

12 other support under this title. The Coiqioration shall in- 

13 elude, in each annual report under section 240A, the fol- 

14 lowing information with respect to the period covered by 

15 the report: 

16 “(1) A description of such personnel and re- 

17 sources. 

18 “(2) The number of small businesses, coopera- 

19 lives, and other small United States investors that 

20 received such insurance, reinsurance, financing, and 

21 other support, and the dollar value of such insur- 

22 ance, reinsurance, financing and other support. 

23 “(3) A description of the projects for which 

24 such insurance, reinsurance, financing, and other 

25 support was prowded.”. 
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Page 29, line 11, strike “(1)” and insert “(o)”. 
Page 30, line 4, strike “(1)”. 

Page 30, strike lines 8 tlirongh 14. 
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Chairman Lantos. Do you wish to speak to it? I believe it is non- 
controversial. 

Mr. Sherman. It is noncontroversial. It does contain the ele- 
ments that I indicated in my opening statement on the bill. 

I would like to use this time to just respond to Mr. Royce. It does 
make sense for the United States to provide political risk insurance 
through OPIC to projects in the developing world for several rea- 
sons. 

First, the Federal Government is uniquely well suited to provide 
this political risk insurance both because it is large enough to be 
able to spread the risk over many projects, and secondarily because 
OPIC is in a position to reduce the risk. When some country is 
thinking of expropriating the assets of American companies they 
think again if they realize that the result of that expropriation will 
fall upon American taxpayers. 

Second, OPIC is not there just as a financial institution. It is 
there to advance the development objectives and foreign policy ob- 
jectives of the United States. It has advanced these objectives and 
at the same time has reserves of $5.3 billion so it has made a profit 
for the Treasury. I therefore urge support for the manager’s 
amendment in the bill. 

Chairman Lantos. Ms. Watson? 

Ms. Watson. I want to thank you. Chairman Lantos, as well as 
Chairman Sherman, for your efforts to craft this legislation and to 
work with me to strengthen in the areas of promoting extractive 
industry transparency. From what I hear, probably some of these 
issues are addressed in the amendment. 

I had three issues, and I think that they have been addressed. 
The first is the role of OPIC in funding oil projects in developing 
countries. With world prices at an all-time high, I do not think that 
the U.S. taxpayers need to be funding these sorts of projects. 

Investors seeking funding for oil exploration and drilling can eas- 
ily find private sector funding available, and I understand that you 
will be seeking to address these issues in report language. I thank 
you for the efforts. 

The second issue regards enhancing the efforts of OPIC and pro- 
moting environmentally sustainable technologies. I applaud the 
language that exists in the subcommittee substitute version of the 
bill, and I welcome your offer to clarify the standard we wish OPIC 
to meet in committee report language. 

The third is the most critical, supporting efforts to increase 
transparency in extractive industries. Extractive industries prom- 
ise easy wealth to poor societies around the world, and the idea 
that the ground beneath your feet can provide for you is quite se- 
ductive. 

Unfortunately, it has turned into a trap for far too many devel- 
oping countries, and more and more academics are paying atten- 
tion to the so-called resource curse and the starting effect that ex- 
tractive industries can have on the societies, undermining the de- 
velopment of democratic institutions and disrupting traditional dis- 
pute resolution mechanisms that have kept peace for generations. 

A recent poignant example of this, of course, is in the wars that 
wrack Liberia and Sierra Leone over the last two decades where 
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diamonds, timber and iron ore became fuel for the war machines 
of Charles Taylor and Boday Chaka. 

The underlying bill contains language that requires either an 
OPIC investor or the host country to comply with the disclosure 
rules of the extractive industry’s transparency initiative or EITI, so 
rather than go any further I just want to thank both of you for 
agreeing to include the additional language that requires OPIC to 
give a preference to those projects so both investors and govern- 
ments are compliant with the EITI. 

Thank you so much, Mr. Chairman, and I yield back. 

Chairman Lantos. Thank you. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey? 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Thank you very much, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

I would like to just ask Mr. Sherman a couple of questions, if I 
could, beginning with the Clean and Efficient Energy Technology 
section. He points out that it would substantially increase the ports 
of projects that use, develop or otherwise promote the use of clean 
energy technologies over the 4-year period beginning on the date of 
enactment. 

I see that he tracks some of the language that Mr. Lantos and 
I had in his legislation dealing with global warming, solar tech- 
nology, wind technology, geothermal, hydroelectric. Nobody at all 
disagrees with that. I am glad that is enumerated there. 

My concern is whether this also either wittingly or unwittingly 
allow for nuclear power to be financed by OPIC. As I read further, 
it points out that — if I could just find it — if it generates less or 
smaller quantities of waste that seems to be one of the conditions 
that conforms with the norms of a given country. 

Nuclear waste is less. It is smaller, but its lethality is exponen- 
tially more dangerous than so many other contaminants and pollut- 
ants that are released, so my question is when you say substan- 
tially increasing and give preferential treatment to Federal sub- 
sidization projects that use, develop or otherwise promote the use 
of these technologies, do you mean nuclear? 

Mr. Sherman. No. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. I appreciate that. I would ask if we 
could maybe as a friendly change include where it says “or smaller 
quantities” make that “and” rather than “or” because smaller and 
less hazardous — let me find it. I had it. 

While I am looking for that, if I could ask you a second question? 

Mr. Sherman. So you are suggesting that on page 12, line 22, 
where it says “generate substantially smaller or less haz- 
ardous” — 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Make that “and.” 

Mr. Sherman. “And.” I move to have unanimous consent that the 
gentleman’s one-word change on line 22 of page 12 be adopted if 
that is consistent with the 

Chairman Lantos. Without objection. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. I would appreciate that. 

Mr. Sherman. Thank you. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Let me ask one other question if I 
could on the carve-out for Darfur, which I think is a good thing. 
I think we need to help the people of Southern Sudan, and we need 
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to help those marginalized in Khartum itself and of course those 
in Darfur itself 

My question would go to the concurrence of the Secretary of 
State. Does that mean veto power on the part of the Secretary of 
State with the OPIC board, and would there be a process by 
which — I mean, what does concurrence mean? 

Mr. Sherman. If you could address me to a particular paragraph 
I might give you a more focused response. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Sure. On page 17 of the bill. I am 
not sure what page it is on 

Mr. Sherman. Yes. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. It is the Exceptions, No. 4. “Notwith- 
standing a prohibition in paragraph 1, the corporation may provide 
support for projects in Southern Sudan.” It then goes through a list 
of affected areas. 

Then it says, “If the corporation with the concurrence of the Sec- 
retary of State determines that such projects . . .” and then it goes 
on. Just if you could for the record define what concurrence means? 

Mr. Sherman. I believe that would require the approval of the 
Secretary of State, and I don’t know if that achieves the policy ob- 
jectives you are trying to achieve. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. The hope would be especially since 
there are dual use items that we would be concerned about or 
projects that would have military value as well as value for even 
humanitarian crises that it be a very strict concurrence; that there 
be essentially a veto part on the Secretary of State. 

Mr. Sherman. I think that requiring concurrence means that in 
the absence of that concurrence you do not move forward. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. I appreciate that. I yield back. 

Chairman Lantos. Mr. Rohrabacher? 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Sherman, does this authorization permit Federal dollars to 
be used by the OPIC, should I say, defining that as Federal dollars, 
to be used to assist people who are investing in nondemocratic 
countries or dictatorships? 

Mr. Sherman. There is a strong preference for investing in coun- 
tries that are moving forward with regard to their human rights 
and, due to Mr. Royce’s provision, countries that respect private 
property and are moving forward with a private enterprise model. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Would the income 

Mr. Sherman. There is no requirement that absolutely every 
OPIC project be in a country that we would recognize as a democ- 
racy. 

There is an awful lot of the world’s poor people most in need of 
development assistance who unfortunately don’t have a democratic 
government, and I think it would be doubly punishing on them to 
say that you will not get any form of U.S. development assistance. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. But it should be. The country should at least 
be going in the right direction. The government should be becoming 
more repressive rather than less repressive. 

Mr. Sherman. And there is language in the bill on that. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Okay. Is Vietnam headed in the right direc- 
tion or the wrong direction in terms of human rights? 
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Mr. Sherman. This bill won’t become effective for many months, 
and I hope by the time it becomes operative the answer is the right 
direction. Whatever the answer is today is not relevant to this bill. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. But it is clear in the legislation that the as- 
sistance being provided should not be provided to countries that 
are becoming more repressive rather than less repressive. Is that 
right? 

Mr. Sherman. I won’t say that there is an absolute prohibition 
on every project. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Right. 

Mr. Sherman. But there is certainly a strong push in that direc- 
tion. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Would you support an amendment to this bill 
that would insist that we not be providing subsidies to businesses 
who are investing in countries that are governed by regimes that 
are becoming more repressive rather than less repressive? 

Mr. Sherman. I would have preferred that that come up in sub- 
committee or would have been put forward at the hearings that our 
subcommittee had. At this point there may be projects in a country 
that is moving in the wrong direction, but in fact the project itself 
will help nudge that country in the right direction. 

I look forward to working with you on report language so that 
everything that OPIC does is encouraging countries moving in the 
right direction. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. I appreciate that. One note that OPIC has 
withdrawn from supporting Ethiopia, for example, a country that, 
yes, is a developing country, but unfortunately is going from being 
more democratic to being more repressive. OPIC now has with- 
drawn support for that government, and I think that is appro- 
priate. 

I would hope that we can work out some language to indicate 
that it is the legislative desire of those of us passing this bill that 
this money not be used to subsidize investment by American com- 
panies or anybody else in countries that are run by repressive re- 
gimes that are actually becoming more repressive rather than in 
the right direction. 

Mr. Sherman. I look forward to working with you on report lan- 
guage and hope very much that the chair of the committee gives 
us until the end of the district work period to finalize the report. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. All right. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Flake. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Lantos. Just one moment. 

Mr. Manzullo? No questions? 

Mr. Flake? 

Mr. Flake. Thank you. I share the feeling overall that Mr. Royce 
expressed. I have always had a hard time believing that we need 
OPIC and that they don’t just duplicate what the private sector can 
already do. 

Specifically with the changes here with regard to including all 
the state sponsors of terrorism, I just had a couple of specific ques- 
tions. That now would include all of those designated by our State 
Department as state sponsors of terrorism, so Cuba, for example, 
would not be included in that definition? 
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Mr. Sherman. It is up to the administration to apply the stand- 
ards that Congress has laid down to countries from time to time 
to determine which should be on the state sponsor of terrorism list. 

Mr. Flake. Well, but this takes the definition of those that are 
in the state sponsor of terrorism. I am reading here. The term state 
sponsor of terrorism has the meaning given the term in section da- 
da-da of the Foreign Assistance Act. 

Mr. Sherman. Yes. I don’t think we should have two rival defini- 
tions of state sponsor of terrorism. 

Mr. Flake. Right. 

Mr. Sherman. We all hope and pray that by the time this bill 
becomes effective either the regime in Havana will have stopped 
sponsoring terrorism or the regime in Havana will no longer be rul- 
ing Cuba. 

Mr. Flake. Right. 

Mr. Sherman. But certainly if we are going to have a process of 
defining the state sponsors of terrorism for all purposes of our for- 
eign policy we are incorporating that in this bill. 

Mr. Flake. I understand that, and I share your hope. Having 
said that, this would then not allow OPIC to help with financing 
with companies that are doing business with or investing in. Doing 
business with. Does that also apply, or is it just investing in? 

Mr. Sherman. I believe it is investing in the extractive industries 
or making loans to the government, including loans that are made 
by making sales on a time basis. 

Mr. Flake. For example, we have many United States companies 
now who are selling food items, agricultural products, to Cuba. 

Mr. Sherman. Food and medicine are exempted and sales on a 
cash basis are exempted, so what you are describing is double ex- 
empted. 

Mr. Flake. Double exempted. Okay. 

Mr. Sherman. Yes. 

Mr. Flake. And so we could not invest then in countries that do 
invest in state sponsor either though? That is another part of this. 

Mr. Sherman. Companies? 

Mr. Flake. If a company here in the U.S. 

Mr. Sherman. You used the word countries where you may have 
meant the word companies, or I may have misheard you. 

Mr. Flake. Let me clarify. 

Mr. Sherman. Yes. 

Mr. Flake. My understanding also is it would not allow OPIC to 
assist companies that are investing in countries that are doing 
business with state sponsors of terror. 

Mr. Sherman. No. You can accuse this bill of being a secondary, 
but it is not tertiary. 

Mr. Flake. Okay. That answers my question. That was just an 
honest question. 

Mr. Sherman. Yes. Thank you. 

Mr. Flake. I thank you. 

Chairman Lantos. Ms. Jackson Lee? 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Mr. Chairman, let me thank the chairman of 
the full committee and the ranking member and Mr. Sherman for 
his good work. 
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I have always been a supporter of OPIC through the years it has 
come to the Floor and would like to be able to support it now in 
its reauthorization. I do raise, and I am not a member of the sub- 
committee so I thank the chairman of the subcommittee for the 
hard work that he has done and certainly realize that members 
that were not part of the subcommittee may not have had the op- 
portunity to contribute to the thought of the reauthorization. 

When I met with the president and CEO of OPIC it seems that 
this one item might have slipped my attention so I offer a mea 
culpa at this point, but I raise an enormous amount of concern for 
OPIC dollars going into a volatile, unsteady and unready Iraq. 

One could argue that the Government of Iraq is a government 
that has not listened. It has not promoted human rights. It has not 
worked to build a coalition among the Shiites, the Sunnis and 
Kurds, and now we are giving a gift of investment to United States 
companies to invest in Iraq with a raging misdirected war and with 
the questions raised by the American public of where have billions 
of dollars of Federal aid from the United States already gone and 
that Iraq, short of the sanctions that were issued during the time 
of Saddam Hussein, is not a poor country. 

It has enormous resources that many I assume are waiting to I 
would use the term exploit, probably explore, but the fact that it 
authorizes OPIC to undertake projects in Iraq I believe is an un- 
necessary addition to this legislation and in fact should be elimi- 
nated. 

For that reason, I cannot support it at this time, and I yield 
back. 

Chairman Lantos. I will now ask for a vote on the Sherman 
amendment. All those in favor say aye. 

[A chorus of ayes.] 

Chairman Lantos. Opposed? 

[A chorus of noes.] 

Chairman Lantos. The amendment is agreed to. 

Are there any other amendments? 

[No response.] 

Chairman Lantos. If not, the question occurs on the amendment 
in the nature of a substitute. All in favor will vote aye. 

[A chorus of ayes.] 

Chairman Lantos. All opposed will vote no. 

[A chorus of noes.] 

Chairman Lantos. The ayes have it, and the amendment is 
agreed to, but we will require a reporting quorum of 25. Do we 
have 25? 

Let us get our members in here, please, and I will ask for a re- 
corded vote. 

Ms. Rush. Chairman Lantos? 

Chairman Lantos. Aye. 

Ms. Rush. Chairman Lantos votes yes. 

Mr. Berman? 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Ackerman? 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Faleomavaega? 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Aye. 
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Ms. Rush. Mr. Faleomavaega votes yes. 
Mr. Payne? 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Sherman? 

Mr. Sherman. Aye. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Sherman votes yes. 

Mr. Wexler? 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Engel? 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Delahunt? 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Meeks? 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rush. Ms. Watson? 

Ms. Watson. Aye. 

Ms. Rush. Ms. Watson votes yes. 

Mr. Smith of Washington? 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Carnahan? 

Mr. Carnahan. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Carnahan votes yes. 

Mr. Tanner? 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Green? 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rush. Ms. Woolsey? 

Ms. Woolsey. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Ms. Woolsey votes yes. 

Ms. Jackson Lee? 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Present. 

Ms. Rush. Ms. Jackson Lee votes present. 
Mr. Hinojosa? 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Crowley? 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Wu? 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Miller? 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rush. Ms. Sanchez? 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Scott? 

Mr. Scott. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Scott votes yes. 

Mr. Costa? 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Sires? 

Mr. Sires. Aye. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Sires votes yes. 

Ms. Giffords? 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Klein? 

[No response.] 
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Ms. Rush. Ms. Ros-Lehtinen? 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Ms. Ros-Lehtinen votes yes. 
Mr. Smith of New Jersey? 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Burton? 

Mr. Burton. No. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Burton votes no. 

Mr. Gallegly? 

Mr. Gallegly. Aye. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Gallegly votes yes. 

Mr. Rohrahacher? 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Manzullo? 

Mr. Manzullo. Aye. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Manzullo votes yes. 

Mr. Royce? 

Mr. Royce. No. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Royce votes no. 

Mr. Chahot? 

Mr. Chabot. No. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Chahot votes no. 

Mr. Tancredo? 

Mr. Tancredo. No. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Tancredo votes no. 

Mr. Paul? 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Flake? 

Mr. Flake. No. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Flake votes no. 

Ms. Davis? 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Pence? 

Mr. Pence. Aye. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Pence votes yes. 

Mr. Wilson? 

Mr. Wilson. Aye. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Wilson votes yes. 

Mr. Boozman? 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Barrett? 

Mr. Barrett. Aye. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Barrett votes yes. 

Mr. Mack? 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Fortenberry? 

Mr. Fortenberry. Aye. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Fortenberry votes yes. 
Mr. McCaul? 

Mr. McCaul. Aye. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. McCaul votes yes. 

Mr. Poe? 

Mr. Poe. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Poe votes yes. 
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Mr. Inglis? 

Mr. Inglis. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Inglis votes yes. 

Mr. Fortune? 

Mr. Fortuno. Aye. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Fortuno votes yes. 

Mr. Bilirakis? 

Mr. Bilirakis. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Bilirakis votes yes. 

Chairman Lantos. Are there any colleagues on the Democratic 
side not yet recorded? Mr. Ackerman? 

Mr. Ackerman. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Ackerman votes yes. 

Chairman Lantos. Mr. Engel? 

Mr. Engel. Yes. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Engel votes yes. 

Chairman Lantos. Any colleagues on the Republican side? 

[No response.] 

Chairman Lantos. The clerk will report. 

Mr. Wexler? 

Mr. Wexler. Aye. 

Ms. Rush. Mr. Wexler votes yes. 

Chairman Lantos. The clerk will report. 

Ms. Rush. On this vote there are 23 yeses, 5 noes and 1 present. 

Chairman Lantos. The ayes have it, and the motion to report fa- 
vorably is adopted. 

Without objection, the bill will be reported as a single amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute incorporating the amendments 
adopted by the committee, and the staff is directed to make any 
technical and conforming amendments. 

I will ask my colleagues for about 3 more minutes of their time. 
We have a series of noncontroversial bills on the agenda. It is the 
intention of the chair to consider these measures en bloc and by 
unanimous consent authorize the chair to report certain measures 
to the whole House and seek consideration of the remaining bills 
under suspension of the rules. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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llOTii COXGEESS 
1st Session 


H.R.176 


To authorize assistance to the countries of the Caribbean to fund educational 
deYeloi)nient and exchange programs. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATRH^S 

January 4, 2007 

Ms. Lee introduced the following bill; which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs 


A BILL 

To authorize assistance to the countries of the Carilibean 
to fund educational development and exchange progi’ams. 

1 Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

4 This Act may be cited as the “Shirley A. Chisholm 

5 United States-Caribbean Educational Exchange Act of 

6 2007”. 

7 SEC. 2. DEFINITIONS. 

8 In this Act: 

9 (1) Caribbean. — The term “Caribbean” 

10 includes — 


★ 


1 
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2 

1 (A) the member countries of the Caribbean 

2 Community (CARICOM), but does not include 

3 any countiy having' obsewer status in 

4 CARICOM; and 

5 (B) the member countries of the Associa- 

6 tion of Caribbean States (ACS), but does not 

7 include any countiy ha\Ing obsen^er status in 

8 the ACS. 

9 (2) SECRETiUiY. — Except as othenvise pixmded, 

10 the term “Secretary” means the Secretary of State. 

11 (3) AliMlxlSTliiVTOR. — Except as othenvise pro- 

12 vided, the term “Administrator” means the Adminis- 

13 trator of the United States Agency for International 

14 Development. 

15 (4) United states cooperivting agen- 

16 CIES. — The term “United States cooperating agen- 

17 eies” means any nongovernmental organization hav- 

18 ing United States citizenship that is designated by 

19 the Secretaiy to carry out the progi’am authorized 

20 under section 6. 

21 (5) Secondary school. — The term “sec- 

22 ondaiy school” means a school that sen’'es students 

23 in any of the gi’ades 9 through 12 or equivalent 

24 grades in a foreign education system as determined 
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3 

1 by the Secretaiy, in coiisnltatioii with the Secretaiy 

2 of Education. 

3 (6) UndergRi\I)UATE. — T he term “mider- 

4 graduate” means a college or university student 

5 working toward an associate-level or bachelor’s de- 

6 gi’ee. 

7 (7) GKiMWiATE. — The term “graduate” means a 

8 student pursuing a degi’ee beyond the bachelor’s 

9 level. 

10 (8) Al^PKOPKLiTE CONGRESSIONxMj COMMIT- 

11 TEES. — The term “appropriate congi’essional com- 

12 mittees” means the Committee on International Re- 

13 lations and the Committee on Appropriations of the 

14 House of Representatives and the Committee on 

15 Foreign Relations and the Committee on Appropria- 

16 tions of the Senate. 

17 SEC. 3. FINDINGS. 

1 8 Congress finds the following: 

19 (1) The United States and the Caribbean have 

20 enjoyed long-standing friendly relations. 

21 (2) As an important regional partner for trade 

22 and democratic values, the Caribbean constitutes a 

23 “Third Border” of the United States. 

24 (3) The decrease in tourism revenue in the 

25 aftermath of the tragic terrorist attacks on Sep- 
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1 tember 11, 2001, had an adverse affect on the Car- 

2 il)bean. 

3 (4) According to a 2005 World Bank Eeport on 

4 the Caribbean, nnemplo\Tnent, partienlarly youth 

5 unemployment, has severe implications on poverty 

6 and income distributions, as well as drug trafficking 

7 and addiction. 

8 (5) The World Bank Report also concludes that 

9 better syuiclironization is needed between current 

10 Caribbean curricula and the skills needed in an 

11 evoking job market and economy. 

12 (6) Many Caribbean leaders have linked the in- 

13 crease in crime to a decrease in economic alter- 

14 natives. Consequently, United States and Caribbean 

15 leaders have liigliliglited the need for increased edu- 

16 cational opportunities for Caribbean students. 

17 (7) By enhancing United States cultural and 

18 educational exchange progivuns in the Caribbean, re- 

19 gional security is improved by exjjanding human re- 

20 sources and providing opportunities that promote 

21 economic grovdli. 

22 (8) Many Caribbean leaders studied at the un- 

23 dergraduate or gi’aduate level in the United States 

24 before returning to their respective countries to con- 
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1 tribute towards the streiigtlieiiiiig of democracy, the 

2 economy, or the pro\isioii of social sendees. 

3 (9) From 2003 through 2005, 217 Caribbean 

4 leaders participated in exchange progi’ams with the 

5 United States that focused on good governance, 

6 combating drug trafficking, anti-corruption, and 

7 other regional issues of concern. 

8 (10) The Department of State currently admin- 

9 isters public outreach programs that include cul- 

10 tural, academic, and citizen exchange initiatives in 

1 1 Caribbean countries through the Embassy Public Af- 

12 fairs Sections with support from the Office of Public 

13 Diplomacy in the Bureau of Western Hemisphere 

14 Affairs. 

15 (11) In some Caribbean countries, the United 

16 States Agency for International Development coordi- 

17 nates the Center of Excellence for Teacher Training 

18 (CETT), a successful Presidential initiative that em- 

19 phasizes teacher training as a key to the develop- 

20 ment of a competitive work force. 

21 (12) In Anguilla, Antigua and Barbuda, the 

22 Bahamas, Barbados, Belize, the Cawnan Islands, 

23 the Dominican Republic, Dominica, Grenada, Guy- 

24 ana, Jamaica, Montserrat, St. Kitts and News, St. 

25 Lucia, St. Vincent and the Grenadines, Suriname, 
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1 and Trinidad and Tobago, the Bureau of Bdu- 

2 cational and Cultural Affairs sponsors educational 

3 adAsors to promote study in the United States. 

4 (13) In the 2004-2005 academic year, approxi- 

5 mately 14,000 Caribbean students were enrolled in 

6 United States universities. 

7 SEC. 4. STATEMENT OF PURPOSE. 

8 The pui’j)ose of this Act is to develop two comprehen- 

9 sive educational initiatives targeted toward the Caribbean. 

10 The first will establish a system for United States- Carib- 

1 1 bean educational exchange programs, and the second will 

12 develop a plan to enhance teacher training and community 

13 involvement in early education in the region. 

14 SEC. 5. AVOIDANCE OF DUPLICATION. 

15 The Secretary, acting through the Under Secretaiy 

1 6 for Public Diplomacy, shall consult with the Administrator 

17 and the Secretaiy of Education to ensure that — 

18 (1) acthities under this act are not duplicative 

19 of other efforts in the Caribbean; and 

20 (2) partner institutions in the Caribbean and 

21 United States cooperating agencies are creditable. 

22 SEC. 6. SHIRLEY CHISHOLM UNITED STATES-CARIBBEAN 

23 EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAM. 

24 (a) In GeneiuvIj. — To carry out the purpose of this 

25 section, the Secretary of State, acting through the Under 
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1 Secretaiy for Public Diplomacy, is authorized to establish 

2 a Caribbean international exchange visitor progi’am, to be 

3 known as the “Shirley Chisholm United States-Caribbean 

4 Educational Exchange Program”, under which — 

5 (1) secondary students from the Caribbean 

6 would — 

7 (A) attend a public equivalent school in the 

8 United States; 

9 (B) participate in acthities designed to 

10 promote a gi’eater understanding of United 

1 1 States values and culture; and 

12 (C) have the option to live with a United 

13 States host family and experience life in a 

14 United States host community; and 

15 (2) undergraduate, graduate students, and 

16 scholars from the Caribbean would — 

17 (A) attend a private or public college or 

18 university in the United States; 

19 (B) participate in acthities designed to 

20 promote a gi’eater understanding of United 

21 States values and culture; and 

22 (C) have the option to live with a United 

23 States host family and experience life in a 

24 United States host community. 
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1 (b) Percentage Requirement. — Not less than 75 

2 percent of Program participants may be from member 

3 countries of CARICOM. 

4 (c) CoiJiiUiORiVTlON. — The Secretary shall collabo- 

5 rate with Caribbean countei’iiarts to establish similar ex- 

6 change opportunities for United States secondaiy, under- 

7 giruiuate, gi’aduate students, and scholars. 

8 (d) Coopeiuvtion. — 

9 (1) In GENERiVij. — The Secretary shall cooper- 

10 ate with United States cooperating agencies to de- 

1 1 velop and implement the Program. 

12 (2) Eligibility for fedeilvij funding. — The 

13 cooperating agencies shall be eligible for Federal 

14 funds and may request assistance from other private 

15 donors to assist in the implementation of the Pro- 

16 gram. 

17 (3) Scholarships. — The cooperating agencies 

18 may offer, on a merit and need-based basis, seholar- 

19 ships to eligible United States and Caribbean par- 

20 ticipants. 

21 SEC. 7. CARIBBEAN EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT PRO- 

22 GRAMS. 

23 The Administrator, acting through the Assistant Ad- 

24 ministrator for Latin America and the Caribbean, shall 

25 develop a comprehensive progi’am that extends and ex- 
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1 panels existing primary and secondary school initiatives in 

2 the Caribbean to pro\ide — 

3 (1) teacher training methods; and 

4 (2) increased commnnity involvement in school 

5 acthities. 

6 SEC. 8. PUBLIC PRIVATE VENTURE. 

7 ^^dlere possible for the pni’jeoses of implementing sec- 

8 tions 6 and 7, the Secretary, the Administrator, and co- 

9 operating agencies are anthorized to solicit fnnding from 

10 private sources. 

1 1 SEC. 9. REPORTING REQUIREMENTS. 

12 (a) iNlTliVTj Report. — Not later than three months 

13 after the date of the enactment of this Act, the Secretary 

14 shall submit to the appropriate congi’essional committees 

15 a report setting forth plans to implement sections 6 and 

16 7. The report shall inclnde — 

17 (1) an estimate of the nnmber of participating 

18 students from each conntiy; 

19 (2) an identification of United States cooper- 

20 ating agencies; and 

21 (3) a sehednle for implementation of the Shirley 

22 Chisholm United States-Caribbean Bdncational Bx- 

23 change Program. 

24 (b) Subsequent Reports. — The Secretary shall 

25 submit to the appropriate congi’essional committees reg- 
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1 ular reports upon the request of such committees or their 

2 Members. 

3 SEC. 10. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

4 (a) In GeneiuvIj. — There are authorized to be appro- 

5 priated to the President to carry out this Act such sums 

6 as may be necessary for each of fiscal years from 2008 

7 through 2018. 

8 (b) Sense of Congress. — It is the sense of Con- 

9 gi’ess that not less than $6,000,000 in additional funding 

10 above the amount that is othenvise authorized to be appro- 

1 1 priated for educational exchange programs should be made 

12 available for each of fiscal years 2008 through 2018 to 

13 cany out this Act, as follows: 

14 (1) $4,000,000 for the Shirley Chisholm United 

15 States-Caribbean Educational Exchange Program 

16 administered by the Department of State under sec- 

17 tion 6; and 

18 (2) $2,000,000 for Caribbean educational devel- 

19 opment programs administered by the United States 

20 Agency for International Development under section 


HR 176 mis 
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Amendment in th e Nature of a Substitute 
TO H.R. 176 

Offered by Mr. Lantos of California 


Strike all after the enacting danse and insert the 
following: 

1 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE AND TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

2 (a) Short Title. — This Act may be cited as the 

3 “Shirley A. Chisholm United States- Caribbean Bdn- 

4 cational Exchange Act of 2007”. 

5 (b) TiVBLE OF Contents. — The table of contents for 

6 this Act is as follows: 


Sec. 1. Short title and table of contents. 

Sec. 2. Definitions. 

Sec. 3. Findings and statement of purpose. 

Sec. 4. Shirley A. Chisholm United States-Caribbean Educational Exchange 
Program. 

Sec. 5. Program to proUde educational development assistance for CAKICOM 
countries. 

Sec. 6. Administrative proUsions. 

Sec. 7. Reporting requirements. 

Sec. 8. Authorization of appropriations. 

7 SEC. 2. DEFINITIONS. 

8 In this Act: 

9 (1) Administilvtor. — Except as othenvise pro- 

10 \ided, the term “Administrator” means the Adminis- 

1 1 trator of the United States Agency for International 

12 Development. 


1 
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(2) APPROPRIiiTE CONGRESSIONiUj COMMIT- 
TEES. — The term “appropriate congi’essioiial com- 
mittees” means — 

(A) the Committee on Forei^i Affairs and 
the Committee on Appropriations of the House 
of Representatives; and 

(B) the Committee on Foreign Relations 
and the Committee on Appropriations of the 
Senate. 

(3) CARICOM COUNTRY. — The term 

“CARICOM comitiy”— 

(A) means a member country of the Carib- 
bean Community (CARICOM); but 

(B) does not include — 

(i) a country having obsenni’ status in 
CARICOM; or 

(ii) a country the government of which 
the Secretary of State has determined, for 
purposes of section 6(.i) of the Export Ad- 
ministration Act of 1979 (as continued in 
effect pursuant to the International Emer- 
gency Economic Powers Act), section 40 of 
the Aims Export Control Act, section 
620A of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, or any other pixmsion of law, is a 
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3 

government that has repeatedly pro\ided 
support for acts of international terrorism. 

(4) SECRETAliY. — Except as othenvise prcmded, 
the term “Secretary” means the Secretary of State. 

(5) United states coopekjVting agency. — 
The term “United States cooperating agency” 
means — 

(A) an accredited institution of higher edu- 
cation, including, to the maximum extent prac- 
ticable, an historically Black college or univer- 
sity that is a part B institution (as such term 
is defined in section 322(2) of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 1061(2))) or an 
Hispanic-seiATiig institution (as such term is 
defined in section 502(5) of such Act (20 
U.S.C. 1101a(5))); 

(B) a higher education association; 

(C) a nongovernmental organization incor- 
porated in the United States; or 

(D) a consortium consisting of two or more 
such institutions, associations, or nongovern- 
mental organizations. 


23 SEC. 3. FINDINGS AND STATEMENT OF PURPOSE. 

24 (a) Findings. — Congi’ess finds the following: 
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1 (1) The United States and CAEICOM countries 

2 have enjoyed long-standing friendly relations. 

3 (2) As an important regional partner for trade 

4 and democratic values, the Caribbean region con- 

5 stitutes a “Third Border” of the United States. 

6 (3) The decrease in tourism revenue in the 

7 aftermath of the tragic terrorist attacks on Sep- 

8 tember 11, 2001, had an adverse affect on the Car- 

9 ibbean region. 

10 (4) According to a 2005 World Bank Eeport on 

11 the Caribbean region, high rates of unemplo\'ment, 

12 particularly youth unempkmnent, have had severe 

13 implications on poverty and income distributions, as 

14 well as drug trafficking and addiction. 

15 (5) The 2005 World Bank Eeport also con- 

16 eludes that better sjuichronization is needed between 

17 curricula in CAEICOM countries and the skills 

18 needed in evolving national and regional job markets 

19 and economies. 

20 (6) Caribbean leaders have highlighted the need 

21 for increased educational opportunities for Carib- 

22 bean students in fields that vill contribute to and 

23 support an increasingly competitive regional econ- 

24 omy. 
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1 (7) Biiliaiiciiig United States enltural and edn- 

2 cational exchange progi’ams in CAEICOM conntries 

3 will expand lininan resonrces, provide opportnnities 

4 that promote economic grovdh, and improve regional 

5 security. 

6 (8) Many Caribbean leaders studied at the nn- 

7 dergraduate or gi’adnate level in the United States 

8 before returning to their respective conntries to con- 

9 tribute toward the strengthening of democracy, the 

10 economy, or the pixmsion of social sendees. 

11 (9) From 2003 through 2005, 217 Caribbean 

12 leaders participated in exchange progi’ams with the 

13 United States that focused on good governance, 

14 combating drug trafficking, anti-corruption, and 

15 other regional issues of concern. 

16 (10) The Department of State currently admin- 

17 isters public outreach programs that include cul- 

18 tural, academic, and citizen-exchange initiatives in 

19 CAEICOM countries through the Embassy Public 

20 Affairs Sections with support from the Office of 

21 Public Diplomacy in the Bureau of Western Hemi- 

22 sphere Affairs. 

23 (11) The Caribbean Center for Excellence in 

24 Teacher Training (C-CBTT), a Presidential Initia- 

25 tive funded by the United States Agency for Inter- 
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1 national Development and implemented by the Uni- 

2 versity of the West Indies, works to improve the 

3 quality of reading instruction by training classroom 

4 and student teachers in seven countries of the 

5 English-speaking Caribbean. Belize, Jamaica, Gre- 

6 nada, St. Lucia, Guyana, St.Vincent and the Grena- 

7 dines, and Trinidad and Tobago have participated in 

8 the C-CBTT as a means to reducing illiteracy in 

9 the most disadvantaged urban and remote rural 

10 areas. 

11 (12) In Anguilla, Antigua and Barbuda, the 

12 Bahamas, Barbados, Belize, the Ca\unan Islands, 

13 the Dominican Republic, Dominica, Grenada, Guy- 

14 ana, Jamaica, Montserrat, St. Kitts and News, St. 

15 Lucia, St. Vincent and the Grenadines, Suriname, 

16 and Trinidad and Tobago, the Bureau of Bdu- 

17 cational and Cultural Affairs of the Department of 

18 State sponsors educational adwsors to promote 

19 study in the United States. 

20 (13) In the 2004-2005 academic year, approxi- 

21 mately 14,000 Caribbean students were enrolled in 

22 United States colleges and universities. 

23 (14) Shirley Anita Chisholm, who seiwed as a 

24 member of the United States House of Representa- 

25 fives from 1968 to 1983, had family roots in the 
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1 Caribl)ean nation of Barbados, was a stanncli advo- 

2 cate for educational opportunity and access, and in- 

3 creased support for historically Black colleges and 

4 universities and other minority-seiwing institutions 

5 in the United States. 

6 (b) STATEilENT OP PURPOSE. — The purpose of this 

7 Act is to establish — 

8 (1) an educational exchange program between 

9 the United States and CARICOM countries, to be 

10 known as the “Shirley A. Chisholm United States- 

11 Caribbean Educational Exchange Progi’am”, pursu- 

12 ant to section 4 of this Act to assist in educating 

13 promising students and scholars from CARICOM 

14 countries who will invest the knowledge and ex|jeri- 

15 ences they gain in the United States back into the 

16 community of CARICOM countries; and 

17 (2) a program to pro\ide educational develop- 

18 ment assistance for CARICOM countries pursuant 

19 to section 5 of this Act. 

20 SEC. 4. SHIRLEY A. CHISHOLM UNITED STATES-CARIBBEAN 

21 EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAM. 

22 (a) Progilui Authorized. — The Secretary of State 

23 is authorized to establish an educational exchange pro- 

24 gram between the United States and CARICOM countries, 

25 to be known as the “Shirley A. Chisholm United States- 
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1 Caribbean Bdncational Exchange Program,” nnder 

2 which — 

3 (1) secondaiy school students from CAKICOM 

4 countries will — 

5 (A) attend a public or private secondaiy 

6 school in the United States; 

7 (B) participate in acthities designed to 

8 promote a gi’eater understanding of the values 

9 and culture of the United States; and 

10 (C) have the option to live with a United 

1 1 States host family and experience life in a 

12 United States host community; and 

13 (2) undergi’aduate students, graduate students, 

14 post-graduate students, and scholars from 

15 CARICOM countries will — 

16 (A) attend a public or private college or 

17 university, including a community college, in 

18 the United States; 

19 (B) participate in acthities designed to 

20 promote a gi’eater understanding of the values 

21 and culture of the United States; and 

22 (C) have the option to live with a United 

23 

24 


25 


States host family and experience life in a 
United States host community or live in an on- 
campus housing emironment. 
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1 (b) BIjEMENTS of PliOOKiUl. — The progi’am aiitlior- 

2 ized under subsection (a) shall meet the following reqnire- 

3 ments: 

4 (1) The program will offer scholarships to stn- 

5 dents and scholars based on merit and need. It is 

6 the sense of Congi’ess that scholarships should be of- 

7 fered under the program to students and scholars 

8 who e\idence merit, achievement, and strong poten- 

9 tial for the studies such students and scholars wish 

10 to undertake under the program and 40 percent of 

11 scholarships offered under the progi’am should be 

12 based on financial need. 

13 (2) The program will seek to achieve gender 

14 equality in gi’anting scholarships under the program. 

15 (3) The progi’am will limit participation to — 

16 (A) two years of study for secondaiy school 

17 students; 

18 (B) four years of study for undergraduate 

19 students; 

20 (C) 30 months of study for graduate stu- 

21 dents; and 

22 (D) one year of study for post-graduate 

23 students and scholars. 

24 (4) For a period of time equal to the period of 

25 time of participation in the program, but not to ex- 
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1 ceed 2 years, the pro^’am will require participants 

2 who are students and scholars described in sub- 

3 section (a)(2) to — 

4 (A) agi’ee to return to live in a CARICOM 

5 country and maintain residence in such coun- 

6 try, within 6 months of completion of academic 

7 studies; or 

8 (B) agi’ee to obtain emplowent that di- 

9 rectly benefits the growdh, progi’ess, and devel- 

10 opment of one or more CARICOM countries 

1 1 and the people of such countries. 

12 (5) The Secretaiy of State shall have the dis- 

13 cretion to waive, shorten the duration, or othenvise 

14 alter the requirements of paragraph (5) in limited 

15 circumstances of hardship, humanitarian needs, for 

16 specific educational purposes, or in furtherance of 

17 the national interests of the United States. 

18 (c) Role of United States Cooper/Vting Agen- 

19 t;iES. — The Secretary shall consult with United States co- 

20 operating agencies in developing the progi’am authorized 

21 under subsection (a) and shall make grants to United 

22 States cooperating agencies in carrUng out the program 

23 authorized under subsection (a). 

24 (d) Monitoring and Bv^vIjUation of Program. — 
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(1) In GENEliiVlj. — The Secretary shall establish 
and implement a system to monitor and evaluate the 
effectiveness and efficiency of the program author- 
ized under subsection (a). In carrjdng out the sys- 
tem, the Secretaiy shall evaluate the program’s posi- 
tive or negative effects on brain-drain from the par- 
ticipating CAKICOM countries and suggest ways in 
which the progivun may be improved to promote the 
basic goal of alle\iating brain-drain from the partici- 
pating CAKICOM countries. 

(2) Requirements. — In carrying out para- 
graph (1), the Secretaiy shall re\Iew on a regular 
basis — 

(A) financial information relating to the 
program; 

(B) budget plans for the program; 

(C) adjustments to plans established for 
the progi’am; 

(D) gi’aduation rates of participants in the 
program; 

(B) the percentage of participants who are 
students described in subsection (a)(1) who 
pursue higher education; 
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1 (F) the percentage of participants who re- 

2 turn to their home country or another 

3 CAEICOM country; 

4 (G) the t'V'ijes of careers pursued by par- 

5 tieipants in the program and the extent to 

6 which such careers are linked to the political, 

7 economic, and social development needs of 

8 CAEICOM countries; and 

9 (H) the impact of gender, country of ori- 

10 gin, financial need of students, and other rel- 

11 evant factors on the data collected under sub- 

12 paragi’aphs (D) through (G). 

13 (e) Sense op Congress. — It is the sense of Con- 

14 gi’ess that the Secretary should seek to work with 

15 CAEICOM countries to establish an educational exchange 

16 program under which — 

17 (1) secondary school students from the United 

1 8 States will attend a public or private equivalent 

19 school in CAEICOM countries; and 

20 (2) undergi’aduate students, graduate students, 

21 post-gi’aduate students, and scholars from the 

22 United States will attend a public or private college 

23 or university in CAEICOM countries. 
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1 SEC. 5. PROGRAM TO PROVIDE EDUCATIONAL DEVELOP- 

2 MENT ASSISTANCE FOR CARICOM COUN- 

3 TRIES. 

4 (a) Progilui Authorized. — The Seeretaiy of 

5 State, acting tlirongli the Administrator of the United 

6 States Agency for International Development, is anthor- 

7 ized to establish a program to proiide educational develop- 

8 ment assistance for CARICOM countries. 

9 (b) Purpose of Progiuui. — The purpose of the pro- 
10 gram authorized under subsection (a) is to improve pri- 
ll mary and secondaiy education in CARICOM countries by 

12 enhancing teacher training, strengthening curriculum and 

13 instructional materials, and assisting improvements in 

14 school management and public administration of edn- 

15 cation. 

16 (c) Elements of PROGRAii. — The progivim anthor- 

17 ized under subsection (a) shall extend and exjjand upon 

1 8 existing primary and secondary school programs in 

19 CARICOM countries to provide — 

20 (1) teacher-training methods and training in 

21 subject area studies; 

22 (2) classroom and school management; 

23 (3) development and modernization of cnr- 

24 ricnlnm and instmctional materials; 

25 (4) increased community involvement in school 


26 


acthities; and 
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1 (5) local, regional, and national government pol- 

2 icy planning on the elements described in para- 

3 graphs (1) through (4). 

4 (d) Eole of United States Coopeiuting Agen- 

5 t;iES. — The Secretary shall consult with the Secretary of 

6 Education and United States cooperating agencies in de- 

7 veloping the progivim authorized under subsection (a) and 

8 shall make givuits to United States cooperating agencies 

9 in carr^dng out the program authorized under subsection 

10 (a). 

11 (e) Monitoring and BViUAiATioN of Program. — 

12 The Secretary shall establish and implement a system to 

13 monitor and evaluate the effectiveness and efficiency of 

14 the progi’am authorized under subsection (a). 

15 (f) Sense of Congress. — It is the sense of Con- 

16 gi’ess that the Secretary should seek to work with 

17 CARICOM countries to establish an educational develop- 

18 ment progi’am under which education in the CARICOM 

19 countries is improved and access to (quality education for 

20 children in CARICOM countries is increased. 

21 SEC. 6. ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS. 

22 (a) Funding From PiimiTE Sources and Part- 

23 NERSiiiPS With Other Appropru'lTE Entities. — To 

24 the maximum extent practicable, the Seeretaiy of State 

25 and the Administrator of the United States Agency for 
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1 International Development should implement the pro- 

2 ^’ams authorized under sections 4 and 5 of this Act 

3 througli utilization of funding from private sources to 

4 maximize the impact of United States funds under this 

5 Act, and through partnerships with appropriate United 

6 States organizations, institutions, and corporations. 

7 (b) Avoidance of Duplication. — The Seeretaiy 

8 and the Administrator shall consult with the Secretary of 

9 Education to ensure that — 

10 (1) activities under the programs authorized 

11 under sections 4 and 5 of this Act are not duplica- 

12 tive of other United States educational programs for 

13 CARICOM countries; and 

14 (2) United States cooperating agencies and 

15 partner institutions in CARICOM countries are ac- 

16 credited by national or regional accrediting bodies. 

17 (c) Reporting Under SB’\US. — To the extent nec- 

18 essary, the Seeretaiy shall provide support to United 

19 States cooperating agencies that are participating in the 

20 program authorized under section 4 of this Act in order 

21 to fulfill the requirements for student data reporting 

22 under the Student and Exchange Visitor Information Sys- 

23 tern (SB’^US). 
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1 SEC. 7. REPORTING REQUIREMENTS. 

2 (a) Report Required. — Not later than 90 days 

3 after the date of the enactment of this Act, the Secretary 

4 of State shall submit to the appropriate congi’essional 

5 committees a report on plans to implement the programs 

6 authorized under sections 4 and 5 of this Act. 

7 (b) ALytters to Be Included. — The report re- 

8 (piired by subsection (a) shall include — 

9 (1) with respect to implementation of the pro- 

10 gram authorized under section 4 — 

11 (A) a plan for selecting participants in the 

12 program, including an estimate of the number 

13 of secondary school students, undergi’aduate 

14 students, graduate students, post-gi’aduate stu- 

15 dents, and scholars from each country, by edu- 

16 cational level, wiio will be selected as partici- 

17 pants in the progi’am for each fiscal year; 

18 (B) a timeline for selecting United States 

19 cooperating agencies that will assist in imple- 

20 menting the program and for those agencies to 

21 setup to implement the program; 

22 (C) a financial plan that — 

23 (i) identifies budget plans for the pro- 

24 gi’am, identil^ing budgets for each edu- 

25 cational level under the progi’am; and 
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(ii) identifies plans or systems to en- 
sure that the costs allocated to public 
school, college, and university education 
under the progi’am and the costs allocated 
to private school, college, and university 
education under the progi’am are reason- 
ably allocated; and 

(D) a plan to provide outreach to and link- 
ages with schools, colleges and universities, and 
nongovernmental organizations in both the 
United States and CAEICOM countries for im- 
plementation of the progi’am; and 
(2) a plan outlining implementation of the pro- 
gram authorized under section 5, identifvdng the ini- 
tial countries in which the progi’am will be imple- 
mented and a timeline for implementation. 

(c) Updates of Report. — 

(1) In geneidUj. — The Secretaiy shall submit 
to the appropriate congi’essional committees updates 
of the report required by subsection (a) for each fis- 
cal year for which amounts are appropriated pursu- 
ant to the authorization of appropriations under sec- 
tion 8 of this Act. 

(2) iUlTTERS TO BE INCLUDED. — Such updates 


25 


shall include the following: 
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(A) Information on United States cooper- 
ating agencies that are selected to assist in im- 
plementing the programs anthorized nnder sec- 
tions 4 and 5 of this Act. 

(B) An analysis of the positive and nega- 
tive impacts the progivun anthorized nnder sec- 
tion 4 will have or is having on brain-drain 
from the participating CARICOM conntries. 

(C) A description of efforts made by the 
Secretaiy of State, acting throngh the Adminis- 
trator of the United States Agency for Inter- 
national Development, to implement the pro- 
gram anthorized nnder section 5. 

(D) A description of the programs estab- 
lished in each CARICOM conntry recemng as- 
sistance nnder the program anthorized nnder 
section 5 that proAdes a detailed explanation of 
the extent to which the program and the assist- 
ance provided are contribnting to the pni’j)ose 
of the progi’am described in section 5(b) in the 
CARICOM conntry. 

(B) An evalnation of additional edncational 
development goals in CARICOM conntries, 
identifving those goals that conld be maximized 
or achieved with United States assistance 


25 
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1 tliroiigli the program authorized under section 

2 5. In addition to standard or necessary areas of 

3 education re\iew, the evaluation should give at- 

4 tention to factors affecting academic achieve- 

5 ment, attrition, and gi’aduation rates in 

6 CAEICOM countries. The evaluation should 

7 suggest ways to maximize success factors and 

8 address factors contributing to poor achieve- 

9 ment through United States assistance. 

10 SEC. 8. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

11 To cany out this Act, there are authorized to be ap- 

12 propriated such sums as may be necessary for each of the 

13 fiscal years 2008 through 2012. Amounts appropriated 

14 pursuant to the authorization of appropriations under this 

15 section are in addition to amounts othenvise available for 

16 such purposes. 
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Amend the title so as to read: “To authorize the es- 
tablishment of educational exchange and development 
progi’ams for member countries of the Caribbean Com- 
munity ( CARICOM) . ” . 
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llOTii COXGEESS 
1st Session 


H. R. 2293 


To require the Secretary' of State to submit to CongTess a report oii efforts 
to bring to justiee the I’alestiniau terrorists who killed .John Branehizio, 
Mark Parson, and John Marin Linde. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATRH^S 

May 14, 2007 

Mr. Ackerman (for himself, Mr. I’bnce, and Mr. Lantos) introduced the 
following bill; which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 


A BILL 

To require the Secretary of State to submit to Coiigi’ess 
a report on efforts to bring to justice the Palestinian 
terrorists who killed John Branehizio, Mark Parson, and 
John Marin Linde. 

1 Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 SECTION 1. REPORT RELATING TO THE MURDERS OF JOHN 

4 BRANCHIZIO, MARK PARSON, AND JOHN 

5 MARIN LINDE. 

6 (a) Findings. — Congress makes the following fmd- 

7 ings: 


1 
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1 (1) On October 15, 2003, a convoy of clearly 

2 identified United States diplomatic vehicles was at- 

3 tacked by Palestinian terrorists in Gaza resulting in 

4 the deaths of John Brancliizio, Mark Parson, and 

5 John Marin Linde, and the injuiy of a fourth Ainer- 

6 ican. 

7 (2) John Brancliizio, Mark Parson, and John 

8 Marin Linde were contract employees prowding se- 

9 curity to United States diplomatic personnel who 

10 were Usiting Gaza in order to identify potential Pal- 

11 estinian candidates for scholarships under the Ful- 

12 bright Program. 

13 (3) Senior officials of the Palestinian Authority 

14 have stated that they were aware of the identities of 

15 the Palestinian terrorists who killed John 

16 Brancliizio, Mark Parson, and John Marin Linde. 

17 (4) Following her \dsit to Israel and the West 

18 Bank on Fehriiaiy 7, 2005, Secretary of State 

19 Condoleezza Rice announced that she had been “as- 

20 sured by President Abbas of the Palestinian 

21 Aiithorify’s intention to bring justice to those who 

22 murdered three American personnel in the Gaza in 

23 2003”. 
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1 (5) Since the bombing on October 15, 2003, 

2 United States Government personnel have been pro- 

3 hibited from all travel in Gaza. 

4 (6) The United States Eewards for Justice pro- 

5 gram is offering a reward of np to $5,000,000 for 

6 information leading to the arrest or coimction of 

7 any persons involved in the mnrders of John 

8 Branchizio, Mark Parson, and John Marin Linde. 

9 (7) The Palestinian terrorists who killed John 

10 Branchizio, Mark Parson, and John Marin Linde 

11 have still not been brought to justice. 

12 (b) Sense of Congkess. — It is the sense of Con- 

13 gi’ess that — 

14 (1) the continued inability or unwillingness of 

15 the Palestinian Authority to actively and aggi’es- 

16 sively pursue the Palestinian terrorists who killed 

17 John Branchizio, Mark Parson, and John Marin 

18 Linde and bring them to justice calls into question 

19 the Palestinian Authority’s suitability as a partner 

20 for the United States in diplomatic efforts to resolve 

21 the Palestinian-Israeli conflict; 

22 (2) future United States assistance to the Pal- 

23 estinian Authority may be suspended or conditioned, 

24 and the continued operation of the PLO Representa- 

25 tive Office in Washington may be jeopardized, if the 
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1 Palestinian Authority does not fully and effectively 

2 cooperate in bringing to justice the Palestinian ter- 

3 rorists who killed John Branehizio, Mark Parson, 

4 and John Marin Linde; and 

5 (3) it is in the vital national security interest of 

6 the United States to safeguard, to the gi’eatest ex- 

7 tent possible consistent with their mission. United 

8 States diplomats and all embassy and consulate per- 

9 sonnel, and to use the full power of the United 

10 States to bring to justice any indhidual or entity 

11 that threatens, jeopardizes, or harms them. 

12 (c) Report. — Not later than 30 days after the date 

13 of the enactment of this Act, and eveiy 120 days there- 

14 after, the Secretaiy of State shall submit a report, on a 

15 classified basis if necessary, to the appropriate congi’es- 

16 sional committees describing — 

17 (1) efforts by the United States to bring to jus- 

18 tice the Palestinian terrorists who killed John 

19 Branehizio, Mark Parson, and John Marin Linde; 

20 (2) a detailed assessment of efforts by the Pal- 

21 estinian Authority to bring to justice the Palestinian 

22 terrorists who killed John Branehizio, Mark Parson, 

23 and John Marin Linde, including — 
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1 (A) the number of arrests, interrogations, 

2 and inteniews by Palestinian Authority officials 

3 related to the case; 

4 (B) the number of Palestinian security 

5 personnel and man-hours assigned to the case; 

6 (C) the extent of personal supenision or 

7 involvement by the President and Ministers of 

8 the Palestinian Authority; and 

9 (D) the degi’ee of cooperation between the 

10 United States and the Palestinian Authority in 

11 regards to this case; 

12 (3) a specific assessment by the Secretaiy of 

13 whether the Palestinian efforts described in para- 

14 graph (2) constitute the best possible effort by the 

15 Palestinian Authority; and 

16 (4) any additional steps or initiatives requested 

17 or recommended by the United States that were not 

1 8 pursued by the Palestinian Authority. 

19 (d) Cektipication. — T he requirement to submit a 

20 report under subsection (c) shall no longer apply if the 

21 Secretaiy of State certifies to the appropriate congi’es- 

22 sional committees that the Palestinian terrorists who 

23 killed John Branchizio, Mark Parson, and John Marin 

24 Linde have been identified, arrested, and brought to jus- 

25 tice. 
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1 (e) Definition. — In this section, the term “appro- 

2 priate congi’essional committees” means — 

3 (1) the Committee on Forei^i Affairs and the 

4 Committee on Appropriations of the House of Rep- 

5 resentatives; and 

6 (2) the Committee on Foreign Relations and 

7 the Committee on Appropriations of the Senate. 

O 
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llOTii COXGEESS 
1st Session 


H. R. 2843 


To prcAide for the establishment and inaintenanee of existing' libraries and 
resource centers at United States dii)lomatic and consular missions to 
l)r(Aide information about American culture, society, and historv^, and 
for other puii)oses. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATRH^S 

June 22, 2007 

Ms. Watson introduced the following bill; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration, and in addition to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, for a period to be subsequently determined by the Speak- 
er, in each ease for consideration of such proeisions as fall within the ju- 
risdiction of the eommittee eoucerned 


A BILL 

To provide for the estalilislimeiit and maintenance of existing 
libraries and resource centers at United States diplo- 
matic and consular missions to proHde information about 
American culture, society, and history, and for other 
purposes. 

1 Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

4 This act shall be known as the “Library of Congi’ess 

5 Public Diplomacy Collection Act of 2007”. 
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1 SEC. 2. LIBRARY OF CONGRESS PUBLIC DIPLOMACY COL- 

2 LECTION. 

3 (a) In GeneilUj. — The Librarian of Congi’ess shall 

4 create a collection of materials of various media, print, 

5 audio, and visual for use in libraries and resource centers 

6 operated by the Department of State under the provisions 

7 of section 112(a)(4) of the Mutual Educational and Cul- 

8 tural Exchange Act of 1961 (commonly referred to as the 

9 Fulbright-Hays Act) . 

10 (b) Contents. — The collection shall include a broad 

11 cross-section of materials of various media, print, audio, 

12 and visual. The collection should include materials which 

13 pro\ide insight into United States culture, principles and 

14 values, law and chics, and democracy, and shall be avail- 

15 able for public use. 

16 (c) Donations. — The Librarian may accept dona- 

17 tions of materials that are made to the collection if the 

18 Librarian determines that such receipt will not result in 

19 any cost to the Federal Government. 

20 (d) AViVlLiU^lLlTY. — The Librarian shall make mate- 

21 rials in the collection available upon request to any Chief 

22 of Mission at a United States Embassy or Consulate, and 

23 shall pro\ide for the conveyance of such materials to a 

24 Department of State libraiy or resource center, and for 

25 their return to the collection. 
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1 (e) Johnny GiiziNT Film Series. — As part of the 

2 collection, the Librarian shall maintain a separate eollec- 

3 tion of Anerican films that showcase United States cnl- 

4 ture, society, values, and principles. Such collection shall 

5 be known as the “Johnny Grant Film Series”. Such films 

6 shall be made available to Chiefs of Mission for foreign 

7 public \iewing in host countries under the proGsions of 

8 subsection (d). 

9 SEC. 3. ADVISORY COMMISSION ON PUBLIC DIPLOMACY. 

10 The AdGsoiy Commission on Public Diplomacy (au- 

11 thorized under section 1334 of the Foreign Afairs Reform 

12 and Restmcturing Act of 1998 (22 U.S.C. 6553)) shall 

13 submit to the Committee on Foreign Afairs of the House 

14 of Representatives and the Committee on Foreign Rela- 

15 tions of the Senate a biennial report containing and eval- 

16 nation of the functions and effectiveness of activities au- 

17 thorized under this Act. 

1 8 SEC. 4. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

19 (a) 1 jirra rta n op Congress. — There are authorized 

20 to be appropriated to the Librarian of Congi’ess such sums 

21 as may be necessary to cany out the Librarian’s respon- 

22 sibilities under this Act. 

23 (b) Sei;retjVRY of State. — In addition to amounts 

24 that are othenvise authorized to be appropriated to the 

25 Secretaiy of State to carry out purposes similar to those 
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1 required under this Act, there are authorized to be appro- 

2 priated to the Seeretaiy such sums as may be necessary 

3 to carry out the Secretaiy’s responsibilities under this Act. 

O 
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llOTii COXGEESS 
1st Session 


S.377 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATRrES 

JIaech 16, 2007 

Referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 


AN ACT 

To establish a United States-Poland parliamentary yontli 
exchange program, and for other pniiioses. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and Home of Representa- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

4 This Act may be cited as the “United States-Poland 

5 Parliamentary Yonth Exchange Program Act of 2007”. 
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1 SEC. 2. FINDINGS. 

2 Congress makes the following findings: 

3 (1) The United States established diplomatic 

4 relations with the newly-formed Polish Republic in 

5 April 1919. 

6 (2) The United States and Poland have enjoyed 

7 close bilateral relations since 1989. 

8 (3) Poland became a member of the North At- 

9 lantic Treaty Organization (NATO) in March 1999. 

10 (4) Poland became a member of the European 

11 Union (BU) in May 2004. 

12 (5) Poland has been a strong supporter, both 

13 diplomatically and militarily, of efforts led by the 

14 United States to combat global terrorism and has 

15 contributed troops to the United States-led coalitions 

16 in both Afghanistan and Iraq. 

17 (6) Poland cooperates closely with the United 

18 States on such issues as democratization, nuclear 

19 proliferation, human rights, regional cooperation in 

20 Eastern Europe, and reform of the United Nations. 

21 (7) The United States and Poland seek to en- 

22 sure enduring ties between both governments and 

23 societies. 

24 (8) It is important to invest in the youth of the 

25 United States and Poland in order to help ensure 

26 long-lasting ties between both societies. 
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1 (9) It is in the interest of the United States to 

2 presence a United States presence in Europe and to 

3 continne to contribnte to the development of trans- 

4 atlantic relationships. 

5 (10) Poland for many years received inter- 

6 national and United States financial assistance and 

7 is now determined to invest its own resonrces toward 

8 attaining its shared desire with the United States to 

9 develop international cooperation. 

10 SEC. 3. UNITED STATES-POLAND PARLIAMENTARY YOUTH 

1 1 EXCHANGE PROGRAM. 

12 (a) Authority. — The Secretaiy of State, in coopera- 

13 tion with the Government of Poland, may establish and 

14 cany ont a parliamentary exchange program for yonth of 

15 the United States and Poland. 

16 (b) Designation. — The yonth exchange program 

17 carried out under this subsection shall be known as the 

18 “United States-Poland Parliamentary Youth Exchange 

19 Progi’am”. 

20 (c) Purpose. — The purpose of the youth exchange 

21 program is to demonstrate to the youth of the United 

22 States and Poland the benefits of friendly cooperation be- 

23 tween the United States and Poland based on common po- 

24 litical and cultural values. 
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1 (d) BIjIGIBIjE P^viiTiciPANTS. — All iiidmdual is eligi- 

2 l)le for participation in the youth exchange program if the 

3 individual — 

4 (1) is a citizen or national of the United States 

5 or of Poland; 

6 (2) is under the age of 19 years; 

7 (3) is a student who is enrolled and in good 

8 standing at a secondaiy school in the United States 

9 or Poland; 

10 (4) has been accepted for up to one academic 

1 1 year of study in a progi’am of study abroad approved 

12 for credit at such school; and 

13 (5) meets any other qualifications that the Sec- 

14 retary of State may establish for puiqioses of the 

15 progi’am. 

16 (e) PliOGltittl Blemexts. — Under the youth ex- 

17 change progi’am, eligible participants selected for partici- 

1 8 pation in the progi’am shall — 

19 (1) live in and attend a public secondary school 

20 in the host country for a period of one academic 

21 year; 

22 (2) while attending public school in the host 

23 country, undertake academic studies in the host 

24 country, with particular emphasis on the histoiy. 
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1 constitution, and political development of the host 

2 country; 

3 (3) be eligible, either during or after the com- 

4 pletion of such academic studies, for an internship 

5 in an appropriate position in the host country; and 

6 (4) engage in such other acthities as the Presi- 

7 dent considers appropriate to achieve the purpose of 

8 the progi’am. 

9 SEC. 4. ANNUAL REPORT TO CONGRESS. 

10 The Secretaiy of State shall submit to the Committee 

11 on Foreign Relations of the Senate and the Committee 

12 on Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives an an- 

13 nual report on the United States-Poland Parliamentaiy 

14 Youth Exchange Progi’am established under this Act. 

15 Bach annual report shall include — 

16 (1) information on the implementation of the 

17 Program during the preceding year: 

18 (2) the number of participants in the Program 

19 during such year; 

20 (3) the names and locations of the secondaiy 

21 schools in the United States and Poland attended by 

22 such participants; 

23 (4) a description of the areas of study of such 

24 participants during their participation in the Pro- 

25 gram; 
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1 (5) a description of any internsliips taken by 

2 such participants during their participation in the 

3 Program; and 

4 (6) a description of any other acthities such 

5 participants carried out during their participation in 

6 the Progi’am. 

7 SEC. 5. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

8 (a) In GeneiuMj. — T here is authorized to be appro- 

9 priated for tlie Department of State for fiscal year 2008 

10 such sums as may be necessaiy to carry out the youth 

1 1 exchange program authorized by this Act. 

12 (b) AViUljiVBlLlTY. — ^Amounts authorized to be appro- 

13 priated by subsection (a) shall remain available until ex- 

14 pended. 

Passed the Senate March 15, 2007. 

Attest: NANCY ERICKSON, 

Secretary. 
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llOTii COXGEESS 
1st Session 


H. RES. 208 


Honoring’ Operation Smile in the 25th Anniversary’ year of its fouiKlino'. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATRH^S 

Makch 1, 2007 

Mrs. IlRitKE (for herself and Mr. ScoTT of Virginia) submitted the folknving 
resolution; wliieli was referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 


RESOLUTION 

Honoring Operation Smile in the 25tli Anniversaiy year of 
its fonnding. 

Ahiereas Operation Smile is a private, not-for-profit volunteer 
medical senices organization providing reconstructive 
surgery and related health care to indigent children and 
young adults in developing countries and the United 
States; 

Adiereas in 1982, Dr. William P. Magee Jr., a plastic sur- 
geon, and his wife, Kathleen S. Magee, a nurse and clin- 
ical social worker, traveled to the Philippines with a 
gi’oup of medical volunteers to repair children’s cleft lips 
and cleft palates; 

Mdiereas there they discovered hundreds of children ravaged 
by deformities, and although they helped many children. 
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the volunteers were forced to turn away the majority of 
those who sought help; 

^^dlereas Operation Smile headquartered in Norfolk, Virginia, 
was founded in 1982 by Dr. William Magee Jr. and his 
wife Kathleen S. Magee to address this need; 

Vdiereas since 1982, Operation Smile’s volunteers have pro- 
\ided free reconstructive surgery to more than 100,000 
children and young adults with facial deformities in 25 
countries and currently work in Bolivia, Brazil, Cam- 
bodia, China, Colombia, Ecuador, Bg;}qjt, Ethiopia, Gaza 
StripAVest Bank, Honduras, India, Jordan, Kenya, Mex- 
ico, Morocco, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the 
Philippines, Russia, South Africa, Thailand, Venezuela, 
and Vietnam; 

Vdiereas Operation Smile proHdes education and training to 
thousands of healthcare professionals globally, and is im- 
plementing a plan for a Global Standard of Care to en- 
sure that every child treated will receive the same high 
standard of care eveiy time; 

Vdiereas Operation Smile proHdes a network of resources to 
assist families in the United States with children born 
with facial deformities; 

Vdiereas more than 450 Operation Smile Student Associa- 
tions in the United States and around the world build 
awareness, raise funds, and educate students about val- 
ues of commitment, leadership, and volunteerism; 

VTiereas Operation Smile has been distinguished by many 
prestigious awards, including the first $1,000,000 
Conrad N. Hilton Humanitarian Prize to recognize out- 
standing contributions made to alle\iate human suffering; 
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\^3iereas Operation Smile helps raise the standard of 
healthcare around the world and through its international 
partnerships builds tnist, bridges cultures, and bestows 
dignity at home and abroad; and 

l^diereas in 2007, in celebration of its 25th Anniversaiy, Op- 
eration Smile has announced a year-long series of initia- 
tives to include implementing global standards of care for 
all its medical programs, opening comprehensive care 
centers in seven countries, hosting international fomms 
on medical diplomacy, and launching the World Journey 
of Smiles, which consists of 40 simultaneous missions in 
25 countries with the goal of treating an estimated 5,000 
children Imng with facial deformities: Now, therefore, be 
it 

1 Resolved, That the House of Eepresentatives honors 

2 Operation Smile on its 25th Anniversary year as its volun- 

3 teer medical professionals continue their noble work to 

4 travel around the world to treat children suffering from 

5 facial deformities. 

O 
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Amendment in th e Nature of a Substitute 
TO H. Res. 208 

Offered by Ms. Ros-Lehtinen of Florida 

Strike the preamble and insert the following: 

^^dlereas Operation Smile is a private, not-for-profit volunteer 
medical seiwices organization providing reconstructive 
surgery and related health care to indigent children and 
young adults in developing countries and the United 
States; 

l^diereas in 1982, Dr. William P. Magee Jr., a plastic sur- 
geon, and his wife, Kathleen S. Magee, a nurse and clin- 
ical social worker, traveled to the Philippines with a 
group of medical volunteers to repair children’s cleft lips 
and cleft palates; 

Mdiereas there they discovered hundreds of children ravaged 
by deformities, and although they helped many children, 
the volunteers were forced to turn away the majority of 
those who sought help; 

Mdiereas Operation Smile headquartered in Norfolk, Virginia, 
was founded in 1982 by Dr. William Magee Jr. and his 
wife Kathleen S. Magee to address this need; 

Vdiereas since 1982, Operation Smile’s volunteers have pro- 
\ided free reconstructive surgery to more than 100,000 
children and young adults with facial deformities in 25 
countries; 

Vdiereas Operation Smile pro\ides education and training to 
thousands of healthcare professionals globally, and is im- 
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plemeiitiiig a plan for a Global Standard of Care to en- 
sure that every child treated will receive the same high 
standard of care eveiy time; 

\^diereas Operation Smile pro\ides a network of resources to 
assist families in the United States with children born 
with facial deformities; 

^^dlereas more than 450 Operation Smile Student Associa- 
tions in the United States and around the world build 
awareness, raise funds, and educate students about val- 
ues of commitment, leadership, and volunteerism; and 

Wdiereas in 2007, in commemoration of its 25th anniversary. 
Operation Smile has announced a year-long series of ini- 
tiatives to include implementing global standards of care 
for all its medical programs, opening comprehensive care 
centers in seven countries, hosting international fomms 
on medical diplomacy, and launching the World Journey 
of Smiles, which consists of 40 simultaneous missions in 
25 countries with the goal of treating an estimated 5,000 
children Imng with facial deformities: Now, therefore, be 
it 


Strike all after the resolving clause and insert the 
following: “That the House of Representatives recognizes 
the 25th anniversaiy of the founding of Operation Smile 
as its volunteer medical professionals continue to travel 
around the world to treat children suffering from facial 
deformities.”. 
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Amend the title so as to read: “Eesolntion recog- 
nizing the 25th anniversaiy of the fonnding of Operation 
Smile.”. 
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llOTii COXGEESS 
1st Session 


H. RES. 287 


To celebrate the 5()0tli aiiiiiversaiy of the first use of the name “America”, 
and for other ])ur})oses. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATRH^S 

JiAECH 29, 2007 

Hr. Hastings of Florida (for himself, Mrs. MaIjONBA^ of Xew York, Mr. 
Hoybk, and Mr. Wilson of South Carolina) submitted the following res- 
olution; which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 


RESOLUTION 

To celebrate the 500tli anniversary of the first use of the 
name “America”, and for other pui’jioses. 

ATiereas Italian naUgator Amerigo Vespucci was born in 
1454 and traveled across the Atlantic Ocean 4 times be- 
tween 1497 and 1504; 

Vdiereas during his second voyage to the Western Hemi- 
sphere in 1499, Amerigo Vespucci realized that the land 
Christopher Columbus discovered in 1492 was not India 
but a new continent; 

Vdiereas cartographer Martin Waldseemuller, a member of 
the research group Gwnnasium Vosagense in Saint-Die, 
France, first used the word “America” in his world map, 
which first appeared in public on April 25, 1507, and de- 
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scribed the newly discovered Western Hemisphere as sep- 
arated hy the Pacific and Atlantic oceans; 

Adiereas Waldseemnller chose to honor Amerigo Vespucci hy 
naming the new continent vitli Vespucci’s name even 
while Vespucci was alive; 

Vdiereas Waldseemnller described this decision in his 
“Cosmograpliiae Introdnctio”, the hook that accompanied 
the map, hy writing, “I see no reason why anyone should 
justly object to calling this part . . . America, after 
Amerigo [Vespucci], its discoverer, a man of gi’eat abil- 
ity.”; and 

Vdiereas April 25, 2007, will he the 500tli anniversaiy of this 
first public use of the word “America”, which now seiwes 
as the root of the names of 2 continents: Now, therefore, 
he it 

1 Resolved, That the House of Representatives — 

2 (1) celebrates the 500tli anniversary of the first 

3 use of the name “America” to describe areas in the 

4 Western Hemisphere; 

5 (2) honors the explorations of Amerigo Vespucci 

6 and other nawgators who contributed to the dis- 

7 covery of the Western Hemisphere; 

8 (3) acknowledges the significance of Martin 

9 Waldseemuller’s 1507 map of the world and accom- 

10 paimng hook, “Cosmograpliiae Introdnctio”, which 

11 forever changed the accepted geographical Hew of 

12 the world and first officially used the name “Amer- 

13 ica”; and 
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1 (4) encourages the inhabitants of all countries 

2 of the Western Hemisphere who have the privilege to 

3 share this gi’eat name “America” to join with the 

4 House of Eepresentatives and citizens of the United 

5 States of America in this historic celebration. 

O 
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Amendment to H. Res. 287 
Offered by Mr. Lantos of California 

In the third whereas clause, strike “Pacific and At- 
lantic oceans;” and insert “Atlantic ocean and an ocean 
known now as the Pacific Ocean, in its first depiction;”. 
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llOTii COXGEESS 
1st Session 


H. RES. 294 


Commending’ the Kingxlom of Lesotho, on the oeeasion of International Wom- 
en’s Day, for the enaetment of a law to improAX" the status of married 
women and ensure the aeeess of married AA^omen to property rights. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIAXS 

JiAECH 29, 2007 

Ms. Watson (for herself, Ms. McCollum of Minnesota, and Ms. CIjARKb) 
submitted the following' resolution; whieh was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs 


RESOLUTION 

Commending’ the Kingdom of Lesotho, on the occasion of 
International Women’s Day, for the enactment of a law 
to improve the status of married women and ensure 
the access of married women to property rights. 

\Wiereas International Women’s Day, obseiwed on March 8 
each year, has become a day on which people come to- 
gether to recognize the accomplishments of women and to 
reaffirm their commitment to continue the struggle for 
equality, justice, and peace; 

Mdiereas the Kingdom of Lesotho is a parliamentaiy constitu- 
tional monarchy that has been an independent country 
since 1966; 
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\^3iereas Lesotho is a low-income country with a ^ross na- 
tional income per capita of $960 and 50 percent of the 
population lives below the poverty line; 

\^diereas, in Lesotho, the prevalence is estimated at 23 
percent for the total adult population and 56 percent for 
pregnant women between the ages of 25 and 29, and the 
current average life exjjeetancy at birth is estimated to be 
34.4 years; 

Rdiereas the Kingdom of Lesotho, referred to by some as the 
“Kingdom in the Sky”, was a strong public supporter of 
the end of apartheid in South Africa and the Government 
of Lesotho granted political asylum to a number of refu- 
gees from South Africa during the apartheid era; 

Rdiereas the Government of Lesotho has demonstrated a 
strong commitment to ruling justly, investing in people, 
ensuring economic freedom, and controlling cormptioii; 

Rdiereas the Government of Lesotho has been named eligible 
by the Millennium Challenge Coi’i)oration (MCC) for a 
Compact of financial assistance that, as currently pro- 
posed, would strongly focus on improwng and safe- 
guarding the health of the people of Lesotho, in addition 
to supporting projects for sustainable water resource 
managemeiit and private sector development; 

Mdiereas, historically, a married woman in Lesotho was con- 
sidered a legal minor during the lifetime of her husband, 
was severely restricted in economic activities, was unable 
to enter into legally binding contracts without her hus- 
band’s consent, and had no standing in civil court; 

Mdiereas legislation elevating the legal status of married 
women and proGding property and inheritance rights to 
women in Lesotho was introduced as early as 1992; 
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\^3iereas for years women’s gi’onps, iioiigoveriimeiital org-aiii- 
zatioiis, the Federation of Women Lawyers, officials of 
the Government of Lesotho, and others in Lesotho have 
pushed for passage of legislation strengthening rights of 
married women; 

\Wiereas in a letter to the Government of Lesotho in Sep- 
tember 2006, the chief executive officer of the MCC stat- 
ed that gender inequality is a constraint on economic 
gi’owth and poverty reduction and is related to the high 
prevalence of HW/AIDS, and that inattention to issues 
of gender inequality could nndermine the potential impact 
of the Compact proposed to be entered into between the 
MCC and the Government of Lesotho; 

Mdiereas the Legal Capacity of Married Persons Act was 
passed by the Parliament of Lesotho and enacted into 
law in November 2006; 

Mdiereas the MCC has already provided assistance to further 
full and meaningful implementation of the new law; 

Mdiereas the MCC has promulgated and is currently imple- 
menting a new gender policy to integrate gender into all 
phases of the development and implementation of the 
Compact between the MCC and the Government of Leso- 
tho; and 

Mdiereas the MCC’s advocacy of gender equity played a sup- 
portive role in the enactment of the Legal Capacity of 
Married Persons Act in the Kingdom of Lesotho: Now, 
therefore, be it 

1 Resolved, That the House of Representatives — 

2 (1) supports the goals of International Women’s 

3 Day; 
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1 (2) applauds the enactment of the Legal Capac- 

2 ity of Married Persons Act by the Kingdom of Leso- 

3 tho; 

4 (3) lauds the Kingdom of Lesotho for dem- 

5 onstrating its commitment to improve gender equity; 

6 (4) encourages the Kingdom of Lesotho to con- 

7 tinue its effort to ensure gender equity; and 

8 (5) commends the Millennium Challenge Cor- 

9 poration (MCC) for developing and implementing 

10 policies to advance gender equity in the Kingdom of 

11 Lesotho and other countries eligible for financial as- 

12 sistance from the MCC. 

O 
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Amendment in th e Nature of a Substitute 
TO H. Res. 294 

Offered by Mr. Lantos of California 

Strike the preamble and insert the following: 

^^dlereas the Kingdom of Lesotho is a parliamentary constitu- 
tional monarchy that has been an independent country 
since 1966; 

\^diereas Lesotho is a low-income country with a gross na- 
tional income per capita of $960 and 50 percent of the 
population lives below the poverty line; 

l^diereas, in Lesotho, the prevalence is estimated at 23 
percent for the total adult population and 56 percent for 
pregnant women between the ages of 25 and 29, and the 
current average life ex|jectancy at birth is estimated to be 
34.4 years; 

Rdiereas the Kingdom of Lesotho, referred to by some as the 
“Kingdom in the Sky”, was a strong public supporter of 
the end of apartheid in South Africa, and the Govern- 
ment of Lesotho gi’anted political asylum to a number of 
refugees from South Africa during the apartheid era; 

Rdiereas the Government of Lesotho has demonstrated a 
strong commitment to ruling justly, investing in people, 
ensuring economic freedom, and controlling corniptioii; 

Rdiereas the Government of Lesotho has been named eligible 
by the Millennium Challenge Coujoration (MCC) for a 
Compact of financial assistance that, as currently pro- 
posed, would strongly focus on improving and safe- 
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^iiar(iiii»' the health of the people of Lesotho, in addition 
to supporting' projects for snstainable water resource 
management and private sector development; 

l^diereas, historically, a married woman in Lesotho was con- 
sidered a legal minor during the lifetime of her Imsband, 
was severely restricted in economic activities, was nnable 
to enter into legally binding contracts without her hns- 
band’s consent, and had no standing in civil conrt; 

^^dlereas legislation elevating the legal status of married 
women and pro\iding property and inheritance rights to 
women in Lesotho was introduced as early as 1992; 

l^diereas for years women’s gi’oups, nongovernmental organi- 
zations, the Federation of Women Lavyers, officials of 
the Government of Lesotho, and others in Lesotho have 
pushed for passage of legislation strengthening rights of 
married women; 

\Wiereas in a letter to the Government of Lesotho in Sep- 
tember 2006, the chief executive officer of the MCC stat- 
ed that gender inequality is a constraint on economic 
gixmdli and poverty reduction and is related to the high 
prevalence of HW/AIDS, and that inattention to issues 
of gender inequality could undermine the potential impact 
of the Compact proposed to be entered into between the 
MCC and the Government of Lesotho; 

Mdiereas the Legal Capacity of Married Persons Act was 
passed by the Parliament of Lesotho and enacted into 
law in November 2006; 

Mdiereas the MCC has already prowded assistance to further 
full and meaningful implementation of the new law; 

Mdiereas the MCC has promulgated and is currently imple- 
menting a new gender policy to integi’ate gender into all 
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phases of the development and implementation of the 
Compact between the MCC and the Government of Leso- 
tho; and 

\^diereas the MCC’s advocacy of gender equity played a sup- 
portive role in the enactment of the Legal Capacity of 
Married Persons Act in the Kingdom of Lesotho, which 
which effectively eliminated de jure discrimination 
against women in the customaiy law system: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Strike all after the enacting clause and insert the 

following: 

That the House of Representatives — 

1 (1) applauds the enactment of the Legal Capac- 

2 ity of Married Persons Act by the Kingdom of Leso- 

3 tho; 

4 (2) lauds the Kingdom of Lesotho for dem- 

5 onstrating its commitment to improve gender equity; 

6 (3) encourages the Kingdom of Lesotho to con- 

7 tinue its effort to ensure gender equity; and 

8 (4) commends the Millennium Challenge Cor- 

9 poration (MCC) for developing and implementing 

10 policies to advance gender equity in the Kingdom of 

11 Lesotho and other countries eligible for financial as- 
sistance from the MCC. 


12 
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Amend the title so as to read: “A resolution com- 
mending’ the Kingdom of Lesotho for the enactment of a 
law to improve the status of married women and ensure 
the access of married women to property rights.”. 
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H. RES. 378 


Iloiioriiio' World Red Cross Red Crescent Day. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATRH^S 

llAY 7, 2007 

Mr. PoRTUNO (for himself and Mr. IjANTOS) submitted the follomiig- 
resolution; wliieli was referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 


RESOLUTION 

Honoring- World Red Cross Red Crescent Day. 

\Wiereas World Red Cross Red Crescent Day will be obseiwed 
on May 8, 2007; 

Mdiereas May 8 marks the birth of Henry Dnnant, the found- 
er of the International Committee of the Red Cross, who 
began advocating for the humane treatment of the war- 
time sick and wounded after witnessing the atrocities at 
the Battle of Solferino in 1859; 

Mdiereas World Red Cross Red Crescent Day is celebrated by 
many of the 185 Red Cross and Red Crescent National 
Societies tlirougliout the world and more than 750 chap- 
ters tlirougliout the United States; 

Mdiereas tlirougli the motivation and action of its volunteers 
and donors, the American Red Cross and its partners 
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worldwide pay tribute to Henry Dunant’s legacy by help- 
ing those in need and protecting human dignity for all; 

^^dlereas the American Red Cross, as part of the Inter- 
national Movement of Red Cross and Red Crescent Soci- 
eties, helps wihierable people and communities around 
the world to prevent, prepare for, respond to, and recover 
from disasters, complex humanitarian emergencies, and 
life-threatening health conditions; 

Mdiereas the American Red Cross is unicpiely positioned to 
save lives through the International Red Cross and Red 
Crescent Movement’s network of 97,000,000 volunteers 
located in nearly eveiy countiy in the world; 

Mdiereas in 2006, the American Red Cross responded to 23 
international disasters, contributing more than $16.1 mil- 
lion in financial support, deploying delegates and pro- 
\iding relief supplies and other emergency assistance to 
millions affected by disasters; 

Mdiereas the American Red Cross continues to help affected 
communities recover from the tsunami by proHding as- 
sistance to more than 3.3 million people through long- 
term recoveiy programs and more than 80 million people 
through disease control acthities in tsunami-affected 
countries; 

Mdiereas since 2001, the American Red Cross and its part- 
ners in the Measles Initiative have vaccinated more than 
372 million children in 48 countries against measles; 

Mdiereas World Red Cross Red Crescent Day will honor the 
efforts of Red Cross workers and volunteers who work 
tirelessly to allewate human suffering: Now, therefore, be 
it 
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1 Resolved, That the House of Representatives supports 

2 the International Red Cross and Red Crescent Move- 

3 ment — the world’s largest humanitarian network — by hon- 

4 oring World Red Cross Red Crescent Day. 

O 
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Amendment to H. Res. 378 
Offered by Ms. Ros-Lehtinen of Florida 
AND Mr. Lantos of California 

111 the third clause of the preamble, strike “Red 
Cross and Red Crescent National Societies” and insert 
“Red Cross, Red Crescent, and Magen Da\’id Adorn Na- 
tional Societies”. 

In the fifth clause of the preamble, strike “, as part 
of the International Movement of Red Cross and Red 
Crescent Societies,”. 

In the sixth clause of the preamble, strike “Inter- 
national Red Cross and Red Crescent Movement’s” and 
insert “Red Cross, Red Crescent, and Magen DaAd 
Adorn”. 

Amend the eighth clause of the preamble to read as 
follows: “Mdiereas the American Red Cross continues to 
help affected communities recover from the tsunami that 
resulted from the earthquake that occurred off the west 
coast of northern Sumatra, Indonesia, on December 26, 
2004, by pixmding assistance to more than 3.3 million 
people through long-term recoveiy programs and more 
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than 80 million people tlirongli disease control activities 
in the tsunami-affected countries;” 

In the ninth clause of the preamble, insert “and” at 
the end. 

In the tenth clause of the preamble, strike “Red 
Cross workers and volunteers” and insert “Red Cross, 
Red Crescent, and Magen Da\id Adorn employees and 
volunteers”. 

Page 3, beginning on line 1, strike “supports” and 
all that follows and insert the following: “commends the 
humanitarian efforts of Red Cross, Red Crescent, and 
Magen David Adorn societies worldwide on the occasion 
of World Red Cross Red Crescent Day.”. 
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Amend the title so as to read: “Eesolntion com- 
mending the hnmanitarian efforts of Red Cross, Red 
Crescent, and Magen David Adorn societies worldwide on 
the occasion of World Red Cross Red Crescent Day.”. 
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H. RES. 380 


Resolution eommeiidiiig Idaho on winning' the bid to host the 2009 Special 
Ohini)ies World Winter Games. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATRrES 

May 7, 2007 

Mr. SaIjI (for himself and Mr. Simpson) submitted the followiiio- resolution; 
u'hieh was referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 


RESOLUTION 

Resolution commending’ Idaho on winning the bid to host 
the 2009 Special Ohunpics World Winter Games. 

\Wiereas Special Ohunpics is an international nonprofit orga- 
nization that promotes personal development through 
sports training and competition; 

\Wiereas Special Ohunpics advances the understanding of in- 
tellectual disabilities through participation and fellowship 
in the Nation and around the World; 

\Wiereas Special Olwnpics seiwes more than 2,500,000 indi- 
Hduals with intellectual disabilities around the globe; 

\Wiereas Special Olwnpics offers more than 205 progi’ams in 
over 165 countries; 
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\^3iereas Special Olympics offers 30 01>Tnpic-U^je summer 
and winter sports to both children and adults with intel- 
lectual disabilities; 

l^diereas Boise, Idaho won the International bid to host the 
2009 Special Ohunpics World Winter Games to be held 
during Februaiy 6-13, 2009; 

\Wiereas thousands of athletes are expected to compete in 7 
winter sports in the 2009 Special Olwnpics World Winter 
Games; and 

\Wiereas the 2009 Special Ol^unpics World Winter Games will 
be the largest multi-sport event ever held in the State of 
Idaho: Now, therefore, be it 

1 Resolved, That the House of Representatives — 

2 (1) applauds the goals and principles of Special 

3 Oljunpics; 

4 (2) salutes the athletes, coaches, family mem- 

5 hers, friends, and volunteers that make Special 

6 01>unpics World Winter Games possible; 

7 (3) congratulates the State of Idaho as the host 

8 for the 2009 Special Oljunpics World Winter Games; 

9 and 

10 (4) supports the 2009 Special Oljmipic World 

1 1 Winter Games and the goals of the Special 01>unpics 

12 to enrich the lives of people with intellectual disabil- 

13 ities through sports. 

O 
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H. RES. 426 


Re('()«'niziii^’ 2007 as tlie Year of the Rights of Internally Displaced Persons 
in Colombia, and offering su])])ort for efforts to ensure that the internally 
disi)laced i)eople of Colombia receive the assistance and protection they 
need to rebuild their lives successfully. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATRH^S 

llAY 22, 2007 

Hr. McGovben (for himself, Mr. Pitts, Mr. Enoel, Mr. Smith of New Jer- 
sey, Mr. Payne, Mr. Lantos, Ms. McCollum of Minnesota, Mr. Rush, 
Mr. Lynch, Ms. BaIjDwin, Mr. WexIjBE, Ms. Sutton, Mr. Faee, Mr. 
Fattah, Ms. DeIjAUEO, Ms. Schakowsky, Ms. Watson, Ms. Jackson- 
Lbe of Texas, Mr. Gutieeeez, Ms. Woolsby, Mr. Hinchey, Ms. IjEB, 
Mr. McDbemott, and Ms. Mooeb of Wisconsin) submitted the folkming- 
resolution; which was referred to the Committee on Forei»'u Affairs 


RESOLUTION 

Recognizing 2007 as the Year of the Rights of Internally 
Displaced Persons in Colombia, and offering support for 
efforts to ensure that the internally displaced people 
of Colombia receive the assistance and protection they 
need to rebuild their lives successfully. 

Wiereas Colombia has ex|ierienced the internal displacement 
of more than 3,800,000 people over the past 20 years, 
representing approximately 8 percent of Colombia’s popu- 
lation; 
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\^3iereas Colombia’s internally displaced popnlation is one of 
the worst linmanitarian crises in the Americas, and the 
second largest internally displaced popnlation in the 
world, after Sndan; 

\^diereas more than 200,000 people continne to be displaced 
internally every year; 

^^dlereas Colombia’s internally displaced people are often 
forced from their homes mnltiple times, and fear reper- 
cussions if they identify their attackers; 

^^dlereas the International Committee of the Red Cross and 
the World Food Program have found internally displaced 
people in Colombia to be poorer and more 
disenfranchised than the general population, with 70 per- 
cent suffering from food insecurity, inadequate shelter, or 
limited health care sendees; 

\Wiereas Afro-Colombian and indigenous peoples are dis- 
proportionately affected by displacement, representing al- 
most one-third of the internally displaced; 

\Wiereas women and children also comprise a large majority 
of the internally displaced; 

\Wiereas very few internally displaced Colombians have been 
able to return to their original homes due to ongoing con- 
flict throughout the countiy, and when returns take place 
they should be carried out voluntarily, in safety and with 
dignity; 

\Wiereas, in 1997, the Government of Colombia passed land- 
mark legislation, known as Law 387, to guarantee rights 
and assistance to its internally displaced population; 

\Wiereas the Government of Colombia has exjjanded its abil- 
ity to assist internally displaced people through its own 
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agencies, and with the financial, technical, and oper- 
ational support of the international community; 

^^dlereas the Constitutional Court of Colombia has handed 
down multiple decisions recognizing the insufficient na- 
ture of the government’s efforts to meet the basic needs 
of internally displaced persons and upheld the importance 
of implementing law 387 in light of the United Nations 
Guiding Principles on Internal Displacement; 

^^dlereas the Constitutional Court of Colombia, in consulta- 
tion with the Government of Colombia, civil society, and 
the United Nations, has developed an extensive set of 
measurements to ensure government compliance with 
Law 387; 

^^dlereas the Government of Colombia, the international com- 
munity, and chil society are engaged in the London- 
Cartagena Process to develop coordinated responses to 
domestic problems, including humanitarian assistance 
and internal displacement; 

\^diereas the Government of the United States provides valu- 
able, but limited, humanitarian assistance to Colombia, 
and has programs targeted specifically for internally dis- 
placed people; and 

\^diereas the United Nations High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees, Antonio Guterres, on a \isit to Colombia in March 
2007, urged gi’eater attention to the issue, stating that 
it should be a “national priority” and asked for “gi’eater 
coherence” in programs to address the needs of the inter- 
nally displaced: Now, therefore, be it 

1 Resolved, That it is the sense of the House of Rep- 

2 resentatives that — 
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1 (1) the United Nations High Commissioner for 

2 Eefngees, the Colombian Catholic Clmrcli, and the 

3 Coalition for Hnman Rights and Internal Displace- 

4 ment should be commended for their initiative to de- 

5 dare the Year of the Rights of the Internally Dis- 

6 placed People in Colombia; 

7 (2) the Government of Colombia and the inter- 

8 national donor community should be encouraged to 

9 prioritize discussion of humanitarian assistance and 

10 internal displacement with the international donor 

1 1 community, especially within the context of the Lon- 

12 don- Cartagena Process; and 

13 (3) the Government of the United States should 

14 increase the resources it makes available to prodde 

15 emergency humanitarian assistance and protection 

16 through international and Chilian government agen- 

17 eies, and assist Colombia’s internally displaced peo- 

18 pie in rebuilding their lives in a dignified, safe, and 

19 sustainable manner. 

O 
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Amendment to H. Res. 426 
Offered by Mr. Lantos of California 

111 the 14tli clause of the preamble, strike “to Co- 
lombia” and insert “through Plan Colombia”. 

Page 4, line 3, strike “Coalition” and insert 
“Consultancy”. 
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1st Session 


H. RES. 427 


Urging' the Government of Canada to end the eonimereial seal limit. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATRH^S 

llAY 22, 2007 

Mr. IjANTOS (for himself and Mr. Shays) submitted the following resolution; 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 


RESOLUTION 

Urging the Government of Canada to end the commereial 
seal hunt. 

Vdiereas on November 15, 2006, the Government of Canada 
opened a commereial hunt for seals in the waters off the 
east coast of Canada; 

Vdiereas an international outcry regarding the plight of the 
seals hunted in Canada resulted in the 1983 ban by the 
European Union of whitecoat and bluebaek seal skins 
and the subsequent collapse of the commercial seal hunt 
in Canada; 

Vdiereas the Marine Mammal Protection Act of 1972 (16 
II.S.C. 1361 et seq.) bars the import into the United 
States of seal products; 

Mdiereas in February 2003, the Ministiy of Fisheries and 
Oceans in Canada authorized the highest quota for liaiqi 
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seals in Canadian history, allowing nearly 1,000,000 seals 
to be killed over a 3-year period; 

^^dlereas more than 1,000,000 seals have been killed over the 
past 3 years; 

\^diereas harp seal pnps can legally be limited in Canada as 
soon as they have begun to molt their white coats at ap- 
proximately 12 days of age; 

l^diereas 95 percent of the seals killed over the past 5 years 
were pnps between just 12 days and 12 weeks of age, 
many of which had not yet eaten their first solid meal or 
taken their first swim; 

^^dlereas a report by an independent team of veterinarians in- 
wted to obseiwe the hnnt by the International Fund for 
Animal Welfare concluded that the seal Iniiit failed to 
comply vith basic animal welfare regulations in Canada 
and that governmental regulations regarding hnmane kill- 
ing were not being respected or enforced; 

\Wiereas the veterinary report conelnded that as many as 42 
percent of the seals studied were likely skinned while 
alive and conseions; 

\Wiereas the commercial slanghter of seals in the Northwest 
Atlantic is inherently cniel, whether the killing is con- 
ducted by clnbbing or by shooting; 

\Wiereas many seals are shot in the course of the hnnt, bnt 
escape beneath the ice where they die slowly and are 
never recovered, and these seals are not connted in offi- 
cial kill statistics, making the actnal kill level far higher 
than the level that is reported; 

\Wiereas the commercial hnnt for harp and hooded seals is 
a commercial slaughter carried out almost entirely by 
non-Native people from the East Coast of Canada for 
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seal fur, oil, and peiiises (used as aphrodisiacs in some 
Asian markets); 

Wdiereas the fishing and sealing industries in Canada con- 
tinue to justify the expanded seal hunt on the gi’ounds 
that the seals in the Northwest Atlantic are preventing 
the recovery of cod stocks, despite the lack of any cred- 
ible scientific ewdence to support this claim; 

\^diereas two Canadian government marine scientists reported 
in 1994 that the true cause of cod depletion in the North 
Atlantic was over-fishing, and the consensus among the 
international scientific community is that seals are not 
responsible for the collapse of cod stocks; 

^^dlereas harp and hooded seals are a \ital part of the com- 
plex ecosystem of the Northwest Atlantic, and because 
the seals consume predators of commercial cod stocks, re- 
mo\dng the seals might actually inhibit recovery of cod 
stocks; 

^^dlereas certain ministries of the Government of Canada 
have stated dearly that there is no eddence that killing 
seals will help gToundfish stocks to recover; and 

l^diereas the persistence of this cruel and needless commercial 
hunt is inconsistent with the well-earned international 
reputation of Canada: Now, therefore, be it 

1 Resolved, That the House of Representatives urges 

2 the Government of Canada to end the commercial hunt 

3 on seals. 

O 
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1st Session 


H. RES. 467 


Coiidenniiiio' the decision by the University and College Union of the United 
Kingdom to sui)i)ort a boycott of Israeli academia. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATRH^S 

June 6, 2007 

Hr. Patkick J. Murpiiy of I’enusylvaiiia (for himself, Mr. Btjkton of Indi- 
ana, Mr. Nadlbk, Mrs. McCarthy of New York, Mr. Higgins, Mr. 
WbxTjER, Ms. Corrinb Brown of Florida, Mr. ILuj, of New York, Mr. 
Wbinbr, Mr. Kirk, Ms. BekkIjEY’, Mr. Ackerman, Mr. Waxman, Mr. 
Hastings of Florida, Mr. Engel, Mr. Ki.bin of Florida, Mr. Lewis of 
Georgia, Ms. IYassbrman Schultz, Mr. McNulty, Mr. Bbrjlyn, Mr. 
Brady of Pennsylvania, Mr. CrowIjEY, Mr. Rothman, Mr. Cohen, Mr. 
Frank of Massaclmsetts, Mr. EmanueIj, Mr. Lantos, Mr. Serrano, 
Mr. Sires, Mr. Lincoln Diaz-BaIj^yrt of Florida, and Mr. Baca) sub- 
mitted the folkming resolution; wliieli was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs 


RESOLUTION 

Condemning the decision by the University and College 
Union of the United Kingdom to support a boycott of 
Israeli academia. 

Vdiereas on May 30, 2007, the University and College Union 
of the United Kingdom voted in favor of a motion to boy- 
cott Israeli faculty and academic institutions; 

Wiereas the UCU was created in 2006 out of a merger of 
the Association of University Teachers (AUT) and the 
National Association of Teachers in Further and Higher 
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Education (NATFHB). Both AUT (in 2005) and 
NATFHB (in 2006) have passed resolutions supporting 
a boycott of Israeli academics and academic institutions; 

Adiereas Britain’s National Union of Journalists called for a 
boycott of Israeli goods in April 2007; 

Adiereas these unions have a hj^ioeritical double standard in 
condemning Israel, a free and democratic state, while 
completely ignoring gi’oss human rights abuses occurring 
around the world in nations such as Sudan, Zimbabwe, 
Iran, and Venezuela; 

Vdiereas a totally unjustified campaign is undenvay by ele- 
ments of the international academic community to limit 
cultural and scientific collaboration between foreign uni- 
versities and academics and their countei’i)arts in Israel; 

Vdiereas Aidicle 19, section 2, of the United Nations Cov- 
enant on Chil and Political Rights states that, “Everyone 
shall have the right to . . . receive and impart informa- 
tion and ideas of all kinds, regardless of frontiers, either 
orally, in writing or in print, in the form of art, or 
through any other media of his choice”; 

Vdiereas these and any other attempts to stifle intellectual 
freedom through the imposition of an academic boycott 
are counterproductive since research and academic ex- 
change pixmde an essential bridge between othenvise dis- 
connected cultures and countries; 

Vdiereas such boycotts represent a dangerous assault on the 
principles of academic freedom and open exchange; 

Vdiereas the UCU boycott motion appears to have spawned 
similar movements in Britain to boycott Israel economi- 
cally and culturally, as the country’s largest labor union. 
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UNISON, said it would follow the union of university in- 
structors in weighing punitive measures against Israel; 

^^dlereas Nobel laureate Prof. Steven Weinberg, who refused 
to participate in a British academic conference due to the 
National Union of Journalist’s boycott, stated that he 
perceived “a widespread anti-Israel and anti-Semitic cur- 
rent in British opinion”; and 

\Wiereas the senseless boycotting of Israeli academics contrib- 
utes to the delegitimization and demonization of the 
State of Israel: Now, therefore, be it 

1 Resolved, That the House of Eepresentatives — 

2 (1) condemns the vote by the University and 

3 College Union of May 30, 2007, to boycott Israeli 

4 academics and academic institutions; 

5 (2) urges the international scholarly commu- 

6 iiity, the European Union, and indhidual govern- 

7 ments, to reject, or continue to reject, calls for an 

8 academic boycott of Israel and reaffirm their com- 

9 mitment to academic freedom and cultural and sci- 

10 entific international exchange; 

11 (3) urges governments and educators through- 

12 out the world to reaffirm the importance of aca- 

13 demic freedom and open dialogue and to condemn 

14 measures that would prevent the production, shar- 

15 ing, and exchange of knowledge; 
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1 (4) iirg-es other unions and organizations to re- 

2 ject the troubling and disturbing actions of the 

3 UCU; and 

4 (5) urges the general members of the UCU to 

5 reject the call of the union’s leadership to boycott 

6 Israel. 

O 
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Amendment to H. Res. 467 
Offered by Mr. Lantos of California and 
Ms. Ros-Lehtinen of Florida 

Strike the preamble and insert the following: 

^^dlereas, on May 30, 2007, the leadership of the University 
and College Union (UCU) of the United Kingdom voted 
in favor of a motion to consider at the branch level a boy- 
cott of Israeli faculty and academic institutions; 

Mdiereas the UCU was created in 2006 out of a merger of 
the Association of University Teachers (AUT) and the 
National Association of Teachers in Further and Higher 
B ducation ( NATFHB ) ; 

Mdiereas both AUT (in 2005) and NATFHB (in 2006) have 
passed resolutions supporting a boycott of Israeli aca- 
demics and academic institutions; 

Mdiereas, however, the AUT boycott resolution was over- 
turned after one month in a revote, and the NATFHB 
boycott resolution was voided when the two organizations 
merged into the UCU; 

Mdiereas Britain’s National Union of Journalists called for a 
boycott of Israeli goods in April 2007; 

Mdiereas the UCU boycott motion appears to have spawned 
similar movements in Britain to boycott Israel economi- 
cally and culturally, and the countiy’s largest labor 
union, UNISON, said it would follow the union of univer- 
sity instructors in weighing punitive measures against 
Israel; 
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\^3iereas these unions have a hj^joeritical double standard in 
condemning Israel, a free and democratic state, while 
completely ignoring gross human rights abuses occurring 
throughout the Middle Bast and around the world; 

Mdiereas Aidicle 19, section 2, of the United Nations Cov- 
enant on Chil and Political Rights states that, “Everyone 
shall have the right to . . . receive and impart informa- 
tion and ideas of all kinds, regardless of frontiers, either 
orally, in writing or in print, in the form of art, or 
through any other media of his choice”; 

Mdiereas these and other attempts to stifle intellectual free- 
dom through the imposition of an academic boycott are 
morally offensive and contrary to the values of freedom 
of speech and freedom of inquiiy; 

Mdiereas American Nobel laureate Prof. Steven Weinberg re- 
fused to participate in a British academic conference due 
to the National Union of Journalist’s boycott and stated 
that he perceived “a widespread anti-Israel and anti-Se- 
mitic current in British opinion”; and 

Mdiereas the senseless boycotting of Israeli academics contrib- 
utes to the demonization and attempted delegitimization 
of the State of Israel: Now, therefore, be it 

Strike all after the resohing clause and insert the 
following: 

That the House of Representatives — 

1 (1) condemns the vote by the leadership of the 

2 University and College Union of May 30, 2007, to 
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1 consider at the l)raneli level a boycott of Israeli aea- 

2 demies and academic institutions; 

3 (2) nrg'es the international scholarly commn- 

4 iiity, the European Union, and indhidnal govern- 

5 ments, to reject, or continne to oppose Ugorously, 

6 calls for an academic boycott of Israel; 

7 (3) ur^es educators and governments through- 

8 out the world, especially democratically-elected gov- 

9 ernments, to reaffirm the importance of academic 

10 freedom; 

11 (4) urges other unions and organizations to re- 

12 ject the troubling and disturbing actions of the UCU 

13 leadership; and 

14 (5) urges the general members of the UCU to 

15 reject the call of the union’s leadership to boycott 

16 Israel. 
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Amend the title so as to read: “A resohitioii con- 
demning’ the decision by the leadership of the University 
and College Union of the United Kingdom to support a 
boycott of Israeli academia.”. 
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H. RES. 482 


Ex])ressinj>' support for tlie new power-sliarin^' g’overiimeiit in Northern 

Ireland. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATRrES 

June 12, 2007 

Hr. Gai.legIjY (for himself, Mr. WbxIjBE, Mr. Smith of Xeev Jersey, Mr. 
IjANTOS, Mr. King of Xew York, and Mr. X'bai. of Massaelmsetts) sub- 
mitted the folhmiiio' resolution; whieli was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs 


RESOLUTION 

Expressing support for the new power-sharing government 
in Northern Ireland. 

\Uiereas the Good Friday Agi’eement, signed on April 10, 
1998, ill Belfast, and endorsed in a referendum by the 
overwhelming majority of people in Northern Ireland and 
the Republic of Ireland, set forth a blueprint for lasting 
peace in Northern Ireland; 

Adiereas on May 8, 2007, leaders from the major political 
parties in Northern Ireland took office as part of an 
agreement to share power in accordance with the demo- 
cratic mandate of the Good Friday Agi’eement; 

Mdiereas on May 8, 2007, Ian Paisley and Martin 

McGninness became Northern Ireland’s first minister and 
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deputy first minister, marking the beginning of a new era 
of power-sharing; 

^^dlereas Dr. Paisley, the Democratic Unionist leader, and 
Mr. McGuinness, the Sinn Fein negotiator, have put 
aside decades of conflict and moved toward historic rec- 
onciliation and unity in Northern Ireland; 

Mdiereas on May 8, 2007, Dr. Paisley declared, “I believe 
that Northern Ireland has come to a time of peace, a 
time when hate will no longer rule.”; 

Mdiereas Mr. McGuinness declared this new government to be 
“a fundamental change of approach, with parties mo\ing 
fonvard together to build a better future for the people 
that we represent”; 

Mdiereas British Prime Minister Tony Blair declared that 
“[T]oday marks not just the completion of the transition 
from conflict to peace, but also gives the most Gsible ex- 
pression to the fundamental principle on which the peace 
process has been based. The acceptance that the future 
of Northern Ireland can only be governed successfully by 
both communities working together, equal before the law, 
equal in the mutual respect shown by all and equally 
committed both to sharing power and to securing peace. 
That is the only basis upon which true democracy can 
function and by which normal politics can at last after 
decades of \iolence and suffering come to this beautiful 
but troubled land.”; 

Mdiereas the Taoiseach of Ireland, Bertie Aliern, declared 
that “[0]n this day, we mark the historic beginning of 
a new era for Northern Ireland. An era founded on peace 
and partnership. An era of new politics and new reali- 
ties.”; 
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\^3iereas both communities have worked together in a spirit 
of cooperation and mutual respect to solve the problems 
of concern to all the people of Northern Ireland, includ- 
ing the decision by all the major political parties to join 
the Northern Ireland Police Board and support the Po- 
lice Service of Northern Ireland; and 

\^diereas President George W. Bush, like his predecessor 
President William J. Clinton, has worked tirelessly to 
bring the parties in Northern Ireland together in support 
of fulfilling the promises of the Good Friday Accords: 
Now, therefore, be it 

1 Resolved, That it is the sense of the House of Eep- 

2 resentatives that — 

3 (1) the United States stands strongly in sup- 

4 port of the new power-sharing government in North- 

5 ern Ireland; 

6 (2) political leaders of Northern Ireland, Prime 

7 Minister Tony Blair, and Taoiseach Bertie Aliern 

8 should be commended for acting in the best interest 

9 of the people of Northern Ireland by forming the 

10 new power-sharing government; 

11 (3) this day will be remembered as an historic 

12 day and an important milestone in cementing peace 

13 and unity for Northern Ireland and a shining exam- 

14 pie for nations around the world plagued by internal 

15 conflict and \iolence; and 

16 (4) the United States stands ready to support 

17 this new government and to work with the people of 
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1 Northern Ireland as they achieve their goal of last- 

2 ing peace for those who reside in Northern Ireland. 

O 
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llOTii COXGEESS 
1st Session 


H. RES. 497 


Exj)ressiiif>: the sense of the House of Representatives that the Government 
of the People’s Republic of China should immediately release from cus- 
tody the ehildren of Rebiya Kadeer and Canadian citizen IlnseGn Celil 
and should refrain from further engaging' in acts of cultural, linguistic, 
and religions suitin-ession directed against the llygliur people, ainl for 
other imrposes. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATRrES 

June 19, 2007 

Ms. Ros-Leiitinbn (for herself, Mr. IjANTOS, Mr. Burton of Indiana, Mr. 
Rohrabachbk, Mr. Chabot, Mr. I’bncb, Mr. Tancredo, Mr. Pitts, 
and Mr. Honda) submitted the following resolution; which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 


RESOLUTION 

Exfiressing the sense of the House of Representatives that 
the Government of the People’s Republic of China should 
immediately release from custody the children of Rebiya 
Kadeer and Canadian citizen Husevdn Celil and should 
refrain from further engaging in acts of cultural, lin- 
guistic, and religious suppression directed against the 
Ilyghur people, and for other pui’jioses. 

Adiereas the protection of the human rights of minority 
gi’oups is consistent with the actions of a responsible 
stakeholder in the international community and with the 
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role of a host of a major international event sncli as the 
Ol^anpic Games; 

^^hlereas recent actions taken ag'ainst the Uyglmr minority by 
authorities in the People’s Republic of China and, specifi- 
cally, by local officials in the Xinjiang Uyghur Autono- 
mous Region, have included major \iolations of human 
rights and acts of cultural suppression; 

Adiereas the authorities of the People’s Republic of China 
have manipulated the strategic objectives of the inter- 
national war on terror to increase their cultural and reli- 
gious oppression of the Muslim population residing in the 
Xinjiang Uyghur Autonomous Region; 

Mdiereas an official campaign to encourage Han Chinese mi- 
gration into the Xiiijiang Uyghur Autonomous Region 
has resulted in the Uyghur population becoming a minor- 
ity in their traditional homeland and has placed immense 
pressure on those who are seeking to preseiwe the lin- 
guistic, cultural, and religious traditions of the Uyghur 
people; 

Mdiereas the House of Representatives has a particular inter- 
est in the fate of Uyghur human rights leader Rebiya 
Kadeer, a Nobel Peace Prize nominee, and her family as 
Ms. Kadeer was first arrested in August 1999 while she 
was en route to meet with a delegation from the Congi’es- 
sional Research Senice and was held in prison on spu- 
rious charges until her release and exile to the United 
States in the spring of 2005; 

Mdiereas upon her release, Ms. Kadeer was warned by her 
Chinese jailors not to advocate for human rights in 
Xinjiang and throughout China while in the United 
States or elsewhere, and was reminded that she had sev- 
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eral family members residing in the Xiiijiang Uyglinr Au- 
tonomous Region; 

Adiereas while residing in the United States, Ms. Kadeer 
founded the International Uygimr Human Rights and 
Democracy Foundation and was elected President of the 
Ilygiiur American Association and President of the World 
Ilygiiur Congi’ess in Munich, Germany; 

Mdiereas two of Ms. Kadeer’s sons were detained and beaten 
and one of her daughters was placed under house arrest 
in June 2006; 

Mdiereas President George W. Bush recognized the impor- 
tance of Ms. Kadeer’s human rights work in a June 5, 
2007, speech in Prague, Czech Republic, when he stated: 
“Another dissident I will meet here is Rehiyah Kadeer of 
China, whose sons have been jailed in what we believe is 
an act of retaliation for her human rights activities. The 
talent of men and women like Rehiyah is the gi’eatest re- 
source of their nations, far more valuable than the weap- 
ons of their army or their oil under the ground.”; 

Mdiereas Kaliar AbdureHm, Ms. Kadeer’s eldest son, was 
fined $12,500 for tax evasion and another son, Alim 
AhdureHm, was sentenced to seven years in prison and 
fined $62,500 for tax evasion in a blatant attempt by 
local authorities to take control of the Kadeer family’s re- 
maining business assets in the People’s Republic of 
China; 

Mdiereas another of Ms. Kadeer’s sons, Ablikim AhdureHm, 
was beaten by local police to the point of requiring med- 
ical attention in June 2006 and has been subjected to 
continued physical abuse and torture while being held in- 
communicado in custody since that time; 
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\^4iereas Ablikim AbdiireAm was also coinicted by a kan- 
garoo court on April 17, 2007, for “instigating and en- 
gaging in secessionist” activities and was sentenced to 
nine years of imprisonment, this trial being held in se- 
crecy and Mr. Abdure>4m reportedly being denied the 
right to legal representation; 

Mdiereas two days later, on April 19, 2007, another court in 
Ilrumqi, the capital of Xinjiang Uyghur Autonomous Re- 
gion, sentenced Canadian citizen HuseAn Celil to life in 
prison for “splittism” and also for “being party to a ter- 
rorist organization” after ha\4ng successfully sought his 
extradition from Uzbekistan where he was \4siting rel- 
atives; 

Mdiereas Chinese authorities have continued to refuse to rec- 
ognize Mr. Celil’s Canadian citizenship, although he was 
naturalized in 2005, denied Canadian diplomats access to 
the courtroom when Mr. Celil was sentenced, and have 
refused to grant consular access to Mr. Celil in prison; 

Mdiereas a Chinese Foreign Ministry spokesperson publicly 
warned Canada “not to interfere in China’s domestic af- 
fairs” after Mr. Celil’s sentencing; and 

Mdiereas Mr. Celil’s case was a major topic of conversation 
in a recent Beijing meeting between the Canadian and 
Chinese Foreign Ministers: Now, therefore, be it 

1 Resolved, That it is the sense of the House of Rep- 

2 resentatives that the Government of the People’s Republic 

3 of China — 

4 (1) should recognize, and seek to ensure, the 

5 linguistic, cultural, and religious rights of the 
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1 Uygiiur people of the Xiiijiaiig Uyglmr Autonomous 

2 Region; 

3 (2) should immediately release the children of 

4 Rebiya Kadeer from both incarceration and house 

5 arrest and cease harassment and intimidation of the 

6 Kadeer family members; and 

7 (3) should immediately release Canadian citizen 

8 HuseAii Celil and allow him to rejoin his family in 

9 Canada. 

O 
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llOTii COXGEESS 
1st Session 


H. RES. 500 


Expressing: the sense of the House of Representatives in opposition to efforts 
by major natural gas exporting eountries to establish a eartel or other 
mechanism to manipulate the su])])ly of natural gas to the world market 
for the pui’j)ose of setting an arbitrary' and nonmarket price or as 
an instrument of political ])ressure. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATRH^S 

June 20, 2007 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinbn (for herself, Mr. Manzitllo, Mr. Lantos, Mr. Mack, 
Mr. Chabot, Mr. Wilson of South Carolina, Mr. Bueton of Indiana, 
Mr. PoETUNO, Mr. Koyce, and Mr. Inglis of South Carolina) submitted 
the following resolution; which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs 


RESOLUTION 

Exfiressiiig the sense of the House of Representatives in 
opposition to efforts by mtijor natural gas exjiorting 
countries to establish a cartel or other mechanism to 
manipulate the supply of natural gas to the world market 
for the puqiose of setting an arbitrary and nonmarket 
price or as an instrument of political pressure. 

Adiereas the United States currently is largely self-sufficient 
in natural gas but is projected to gi’eatly increase its 
usage over time, which could create a gi’owing depend- 
ence on world supply; 
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\^3iereas the cost of natural gas has approximately tripled 
since 2000 and has had a significant negative impact on 
United States manufacturers and on emplojunent in man- 
ufacturing; 

Mdiereas in 2004 alone the rising cost of natural gas was re- 
sponsible for the closure of scores of chemical companies 
in the United States and the loss of over 100,000 jobs; 

Mdiereas chemicals, plastics, and advanced composite mate- 
rials are used extensively for militaiy and commercial ap- 
plications and are crucial components of the United 
States defense industrial base, which is the foundation of 
United States national security; 

^^dlereas Europe, as well as Japan, South Korea, and other 
United States allies, are heaUly dependent on imported 
natural gas, and countries such as China and India are 
rapidly increasing their reliance on foreign suppliers; 

Mdiereas the supply of natural gas is controlled by a relatively 
small number of countries, including Iran, Russia, Ven- 
ezuela, Bolhia, Algeria, and Qatar, among others; 

Vdiereas these and other countries have established an orga- 
nization known as the Gas Exporting Countries Fonun 
(GECF) to promote coordination on policies regarding 
natural gas; 

Vdiereas the members of the GECF are estimated to possess 
over 70 percent of global gas reseiwes and over 40 per- 
cent of global production; 

Vdiereas several of these countries have governments hostile 
to the United States; 

Vdiereas on Januaiy 29, 2007, Iranian Supreme Leader Aya- 
tollah Kliamenei proposed that Russia and Iran cooperate 
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to establish a cartel for natural gas, which has been 
termed a “gas OPEC”; 

^^hlereas Russian President Putin has expressed gi’eat inter- 
est in the formation of a cartel of this tj^je; 

\^hiereas Venezuelan President Hugo Chavez has declared his 
strong support for the proposed cartel and described it as 
an expansion of his efforts to establish a similar cartel 
in the Western Hemisphere; 

Vhiereas Iranian officials have made clear their interest in 
using this “gas OPEC” as an instrument for political 
purposes; 

Vhiereas Russia has repeatechy demonstrated its willingness 
to use its role as supplier of oil and gas to exert political 
pressure on other countries, such as Georgia, Ukraine, 
and Belarus, among others; 

Vhiereas Europe currently relies on Russia for almost half of 
its imports of natural gas and is likely to increase its de- 
pendence on this source over the next decade; 

Vhiereas North Atlantic Treaty Organization officials have 
warned of the danger of Europe’s increasing dependence 
on Russian energv^ and of the prospect of alternative sup- 
pliers, such as Algeria, cooperating with Russia; 

Vhiereas at the GECF meeting in Doha on April 9, 2007, of 
senior officials from Iran, Russia, Venezuela, Bolivia, Al- 
geria, Qatar, and other countries, an agi’eement was 
reached to establish a committee chaired by the Russian 
Government to study proposals for gi’eater coordination 
of policies, including pricing, that participants stated 
would be necessaiy for the creation of a cartel; and 

Vhiereas the creation of an international cartel for natural 
gas similar to that of the Organization of Petroleum Ex- 
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porting Countries (OPEC) wonld pose a major threat to 
the price and supply of eiierg}^, to the economy of the 
Unites States and of the world, and to their seenrity: 
Now, therefore, be it 

1 Resolved, That it is the sense of the House of Eep- 

2 resentatives that — 

3 (1) the United States should make clear to the 

4 governments of major natural gas exjjorting conn- 

5 tries that it regards efforts to establish a cartel or 

6 other mechanism to manipulate the supply of nat- 

7 nral gas to the world market for the purpose of set- 

8 ting an arbitraiy and nonmarket price, or as an in- 

9 stmment of political pressure, to be an unfriendly 

10 act prejudicial to the security of the United States 

1 1 and of the world as a whole; 

12 (2) the United States should develop a joint 

13 strateg}^ with its allies and all countries that are im- 

14 porters of natural gas, as well as with cooperative 

15 exporting countries, to prevent the establishment of 

16 a cartel or other mechanism of this U^oe, including 

17 by diversifvdng sources and alternative means of ac- 

18 cess by exporters and importers to international 

19 markets, such as by pipeline; and 

20 (3) in order to mitigate potential economic and 

21 other threats to our security, the United States 

22 should work with our allies to reduce our dependence 
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1 oil natural gas and to increase and promote the iiti- 

2 lization of clean energ;}^ sources. 

O 
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Amendment to H. Res. 500 
Offered by Mr. Lantos of California 

In paragraph (1) of the resolved test, strike “an un- 
friendly act”. 
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llOTii COXGEESS 
1st Session 


H. CON. RES. 136 


Exjircssiiig' the sense of Congress regarding high level Gsits to the United 
States by demoeratically-elected officials of Taiwan. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATRrES 

May 1, 2007 

Hr. CiiiVBOT (for himself, Ms. BbrkIjBY, Ms. BordaIjLO, Mr. Andrews, Mr. 
McNulty, Mr. Burton of Indiana, Mrs. Schmidt, Mr. Franks of Ari- 
zona, Mr. Rohrabachbr, Mr. Garrbtt of New Jersey, Mr. McCottbr, 
Mr. Sessions, Mr. Tancrbdo, Mr. Boyd of Florida, Mr. Graves, and 
Mr. Towns) submitted the following coneurrent resolution; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 

Exfiressing the sense of Conjri’ess reg-arding liigli level visits 
to the United States by democratically-elected officials 
of Taiwan. 

Adiereas, for over half a century, a close relationship has ex- 
isted between the United States and Taiwan, which has 
been of enormous political, economic, cultural, and stra- 
tegic advantage to both countries; 

ATiereas Taiwan is one of the strongest democratic allies of 
the United States in the Asia-Pacific region; 

Adiereas it is United States policy to support and strengthen 
democracy around the world; 
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\^3iereas, during- the late 1980s and early 1990s, Taiwan 
made a remarkable transition to a full-fledged democracy 
with a \ibrant economy and a vigorous multi-party polit- 
ical system that respects human rights and the rule of 
law; 

\^diereas in spite of its praise for democracy in Taiwan, the 
United States Government continues to adhere to guide- 
lines from the 1970s that bar the President, Vice Presi- 
dent, Premier, Foreign Minister, and Defense Minister of 
Taiwan from coming to Washington, DC; 

VTiereas the United States Government has barred these 
high-level officials from \isiting Washington, DC, while 
allowing the unelected leaders of the People’s Eepublic of 
China to routinely \isit Washington, DC, and welcoming 
them to the MTiite House; 

Vdiereas these restrictions deprive the President, Congress, 
and the American public of the opportunity to engage in 
a direct dialogue regarding developments in the Asia-Pa- 
cific region and key elements of the relationship between 
the United States and Taiwan; 

Vdiereas whenever high-level \isitors from Taiwan, including 
the President, seek to come to the United States, their 
request results in a period of complex, lengthy and 
humiliating negotiations; 

Vdiereas lifting these restrictions will help bring a United 
States friend and ally out of its isolation, which will be 
beneficial to peace and stability in the Asia-Pacific re- 
gion; 

Wiereas in consideration of the major economic, security, 
and political interests shared by the United States and 
Taiwan, it is to the benefit of the United States for 
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United States officials to meet and commnnicate directly 
with the democratically-elected officials of Taiwan; 

^^dlereas since the Taiwan Strait is one of the flashpoints in 
the world, it is essential that United States policjanakers 
directly commnnicate with the leaders of Taiwan; and 

^^dlereas section 221 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Technical Corrections Act of 1994 (8 U.S.C. 1101 note) 
proUdes that the President or other high-level officials of 
Taiwan may visit the United States, inclnding Wash- 
ington, DC, at any time to discnss a variety of important 
issues: Now, therefore, be it 

1 Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate 

2 concurring), That it is the sense of Congress that — 

3 (1) restrictions on \4sits to the United States by 

4 high-level elected and appointed officials of Taiwan, 

5 inclnding the democratically-elected President of 

6 Taiwan, should be lifted; 

7 (2) the United States slionld allow direct high- 

8 level exchanges at the Cabinet level vith the Govern- 

9 ment of Taiwan, in order to strengthen a policy dia- 

10 logne with Taiwan; and 

11 (3) it is in the interest of the United States to 

12 strengthen links between the United States and the 

13 democratically-elected officials of Taiwan and dem- 

14 onstrate stronger support for democracy in the Asia- 

15 Pacific region. 

O 
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Amendment in th e Nature of a Substitute 
TO H. Con. Res. 136 

Offered by Mr. Lantos of California 

Strike the preamble and insert the following: 

^^dlereas, for over half a century, a close relationship has ex- 
isted between the United States and Taiwan, which has 
been of enormous political, economic, cultural, and stra- 
tegic advantage to both countries; 

\^diereas Taiwan is one of the strongest democratic allies of 
the United States in the Asia-Pacific region; 

Adiereas it is United States policy to support and strengthen 
democracy around the world; 

Adiereas, during the late 1980s and early 1990s, Taiwan 
made a remarkable transition to a full-fledged democracy 
with a \ibrant economy and a \igorous multi-party polit- 
ical system that respects human rights and the rule of 
law; 

Adiereas in spite of its praise for democracy in Taiwan, the 
United States Government continues to adhere to guide- 
lines from the 1970s that bar the President, Vice Presi- 
dent, Premier, Foreign Minister, and Defense Minister of 
Taiwan from coming to Washington, DC; 

VTiereas these restrictions deprive the President, Congress, 
and the American public of the opportunity to engage in 
a direct dialogue regarding developments in the Asia-Pa- 
cific region and key elements of the relationship between 
the United States and Taiwan; 
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\^3iereas whenever high-level visitors from Taiwan, inclnding 
the President, seek to come to the United States, their 
request results in a period of complex, lengthy and 
humiliating negotiations; 

\^diereas lifting these restrictions will help bring a United 
States friend and ally out of its isolation, which will be 
beneficial to peace and stability in the Asia-Pacific re- 
gnon; 

Mdiereas in consideration of the major economic, security, 
and political interests shared by the United States and 
Taiwan, it is to the benefit of the United States for 
United States officials to meet and communicate directly 
with the democratically-elected officials of Taiwan; 

^^Tlereas since the Taiwan Strait is one of the flashpoints in 
the world, it is essential that United States policjunakers 
directly communicate with the leaders of Taiwan; and 

Mdiereas section 221 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Technical Corrections Act of 1994 (8 U.S.C. 1101 note) 
proUdes that the President or other high-level officials of 
Taiwan may \4sit the United States, including Wash- 
ington, DC, at any time to discuss a variety of important 
issues: Now, therefore, be it 
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H. CON. RES. 139 


Expressing the sense of the Congress that the United States should address 
the ongoing problem of untouehability in India. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATRrES 

May 1, 2007 

Hr. Pranks of Arizona (for himself, Ms. ICiIjPATKICK, Ms. Norton, Mr. 
Scott of Virginia, Mr. Akin, Mr. Burton of Indiana, Mr. Saia, Mr. 
Payne, Mr. Kush, Mr. Kucinicii, Mr. Ciuabot, Mr. McGovern, Mr. 
Lewis of Georgia, and Ms. Clarke) submitted the following commrrent 
resolution; which was refeiTed to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 

Exfiressing the sense of the Con^’ess that the United States 
should address the ongoing' problem of nntouehabihty 
in India. 

Adiereas the United States and the Republic of India have 
entered an unprecedented partnership; 

Adiereas, the July 18, 2005, Joint Statement between Presi- 
dent George W. Bush and Prime Minister Manmohan 
Singh stated that, “[a]s leaders of nations committed to 
the values of hnman freedom, democracy, and rule of law, 
the new relationship between India and the United States 
Avill promote stability, democracy, prosperity, and peace 
thronghont the world [. . . and] it will enhance onr ability 
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to work together to provide global leadership in areas of 
mutual concern and interest”; 

^^dlereas caste is the socioeconomic stratification of people in 
South Asia based on a combination of work and descent; 

Mdiereas the “Untouchables”, now knouii as the Dalits, and 
the forest tribes of India, called Tribals, who together 
number approximately 250,000,000 to 300,000,000 peo- 
ple, are the primaiy wctims of caste discrimination in 
India; 

Mdiereas discrimination against the Dalits and Tribals has 
existed for more than 2,000 years and has included edu- 
cational discrimination, economic disenfranchisement, 
physical abuse, discrimination in medical care, religious 
discrimination, and \iolence targeting Dalit and Tribal 
women; 

Mdiereas Adicle 17 of the Constitution of India outlaws un- 
touchability; 

Mdiereas despite numerous laws enacted for the protection 
and betterment of the Dalits and Tribals, they are still 
considered outcasts in Indian society and are treated as 
such; 

Mdiereas the Dalits and Tribals are denied equal treatment 
under the law; 

\^diereas the National Commission on Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes has declared that many of the reported 
cases of atrocities against Dalits and Tribals end in ac- 
quittals; 

\^Tiereas Dalit women are often raped with impunity; 

\^Tiereas despite the fact that many Dalits do not report 
crimes for fear of reprisals by the dominant castes, offi- 
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eial police statistics averaged over the past five years 
show that 13 Dalits are murdered every week, five Dalits’ 
homes or possessions are burnt every week, six Dalits are 
kidnapped or abducted every week, three Dalit women 
are raped eveiy day, 11 Dalits are beaten every day, and 
a crime is committed against a Dalit eveiy 18 minutes; 

\^diereas the majority of temple prostitutes as well as the ma- 
jority of women trafficked in India are Dalit women; 

^^dlereas low-caste unborn females are targeted for abortions; 

^^dlereas most Dalits and Tribals are among those poorest of 
the poor Ihiiig on less than $1 per day; 

^^dlereas most of India’s bonded laborers are Dalits; 

^^dlereas half of India’s Dalit children are undernourished, 21 
percent are “severely iindenveight”, and 12 percent die 
before their 5th birthday; 

l^diereas Dalits and other low-caste people are denied equal 
access to education; 

\^diereas the Dalits and Tribals maintain higher illiteracy 
rates than non-Dalit populations; 

\^diereas the public education afforded Dalits and Tribals, 
when available at all, is usually inadecpiate and conducted 
in regional languages or Hindi, thereby disqualilHdng 
them from access to India’s public universities which 
teach in English, and from most government positions 
and most advanced jobs in India, which require English; 

\^diereas the HIV/AIDS epidemic in India is massive and 
underreported; 

\^diereas the United Nations estimates that approximately 
50,000,000 Indians will die from HIV/AIDS in the next 
40 years; and 
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\^4iereas Dalits and Tribals are disproportionately affected by 
HD7AIDS and are the largest liigli-risk population in 
India: Now, therefore, be it 

1 Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate 

2 concurring), That it is the sense of Congi’ess that, as the 

3 leaders of the United States and the Republic of India 

4 have expressed commitment to the values of human free- 

5 dom, democracy, and the rule of law, it is in the interests 

6 of the United States to address the problem of the treat- 

7 ment of the Dalits and Tribals in India in order to better 

8 meet mutual economic and security goals by — 

9 (1) raising the issues of caste discrimination, vi- 

10 olence against women, and untouchability through 

11 diplomatic channels both directly with the Govern- 

12 ment of India and within the context of international 

13 bodies; 

14 (2) inviting Dalit organizations to participate in 

15 the planning and implementation of development 

16 projects from the United States Agency for Inter- 

17 national Development and other United States devel- 

1 8 opment organizations; 

19 (3) prioritizing funding for projects that posi- 

20 tively impact Dalit and Tribal communities, espe- 

21 eially Dalit women; 

22 (4) ensuring that cooperative research programs 

23 targeting rural health care, the HIV/AIDS epidemic. 
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1 and rural teclmolog;}^ contain proper focns on the 

2 Dalits and Tribals; 

3 (5) ensnring that anyone recemng' funding in 

4 India from the United States Government — 

5 (A) is aware that it is United States Gov- 

6 eminent policy that caste discrimination is un- 

7 acceptable, and that the United States is com- 

8 mitted to eliminating it; and 

9 (B) treat all people equally, with regard to 

10 caste discrimination; 

11 (6) ensuring that — 

12 (A) (qualified Dalits are in no way discour- 

13 aged from working with the United States Gov- 

14 eminent or organizations receiving funding in 

15 India from the United States Government, and 

16 that transparent and fair reemitment, selection, 

17 and career development processes are imple- 

18 mented, with clear objective criteria; and 

19 (B) procedures exist to detect and remedy 

20 any caste discrimination in emplo,>unent condi- 

21 tions, wages, benefits or job security for anyone 

22 working with the United States Government or 

23 organizations receiving funding in India from 

24 the United States Government; 
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1 (7) encouraging United States citizens working 

2 in India to avoid discrimination toward the Dalits in 

3 all business interactions; and 

4 (8) discussing the issue of caste in the context 

5 of congi’essional delegations. 

O 
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Amendment in th e Nature of a Substitute 
TO H. Con. Res. 139 

Offered by Mr. Lantos of California 

Strike the preamble and insert the following: 

^^dlereas the Human Rights Watch and the Center for 
Human Rights and Global Justice at New York Univer- 
sity School of Law released a report in Febmaiy 2007 
that describes caste discrimination against India’s “Un- 
touchables” based on in-depth investigations and the 
findings of Indian governmental and non-governmental 
organizations on caste-based abuses; 

Ydiereas the United States and the Republic of India have 
entered into an unprecedented partnership; 

Ydiereas the July 18, 2005, Joint Statement between Presi- 
dent George W. Bush and Prime Minister Manmohan 
Singh stated that, “[a]s leaders of nations committed to 
the values of human freedom, democracy, and rule of law, 
the new relationship between India and the United States 
will promote stability, democracy, prosperity, and peace 
throughout the world [. . . and] it will enhance our ability 
to work together to pnmde global leadership in areas of 
mutual concern and interest”; 

Mdiereas caste is the socioeconomic stratification of people in 
South Asia based on a combination of work and descent; 

Mdiereas the “Untouchables”, now knovai as the Dalits, and 
the forest tribes of India, called Tribals, who together 


1 
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immber approximately 200,000,000 people, are the pri- 
mary \’ictims of caste discrimination in India; 

^^dlereas discrimination against the Dalits and Trihals has 
existed for more than 2,000 years and has included edu- 
cational discrimination, economic disenfranchisement, 
physical abuse, discrimination in medical care, religious 
discrimination, and \iolence targeting Dalit and Tribal 
women; 

^^dlereas AiTicle 17 of the Constitution of India outlaws un- 
toucliahility; 

^^dlereas despite numerous laws enacted for the protection 
and betterment of the Dalits and Trihals, they are still 
considered outcasts in Indian society and are treated as 
such; moreover, in practice, Dalits and Trihals are fre- 
quently denied equal treatment under the law; 

\^diereas Dalit women suffer both caste and gender discrimi- 
nation as a result of the deficient administration of jus- 
tice and are often raped and attacked with impunity; 

^^dlereas the National Commission on Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes has declared that many of the reported 
cases of atrocities against Dalits and Trihals end in ac- 
quittals; 

\^diereas, despite the fact that many Dalits do not report 
crimes for fear of reprisals by the dominant castes, na- 
tional police statistics averaged over the past five years 
by the National Commission on Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes show that 13 Dalits are murdered eveiy 
week, five Dalits’ homes or possessions are burnt every 
week, six Dalits are kidnapped or abducted eveiy week, 
three Dalit women are raped eveiy day, 11 Dalits are 
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beaten every day and a erime is committed ag'ainst a 
Dalit eveiy 18 minutes; 

^^dlereas many Dalit girls are forced to become temple pros- 
titutes who are then unable to marry and may be auc- 
tioned to urban brothels, and many women trafficked in 
India are Dalit women; 

^^dlereas low-caste unborn females are targeted for abortions; 

l^diereas according to Human Rights Watch and India’s offi- 
cial National Family Health Suiwey, most Dalits and 
Tribals are among those poorest of the poor Ihing on less 
than $1 per day; most of India’s bonded laborers are 
Dalits; and half of India’s Dalit children are undernour- 
ished, 21 percent are “severely undenveiglit”, and 12 
percent die before their 5tli birthday; 

\Wiereas Dalits and other low-caste indhiduals often suffer 
from discrimination and segregation in government pri- 
maiy schools leading to low enrollment, high drop-out, 
and low literacy rates, perhaps linked to a perception 
that Dalits are not meant to be educated, are incapable 
of being educated, or if educated, would pose a threat to 
Hllage hierarehies and power relations; 

\Wiereas the Dalits and Tribals maintain higher illiteracy 
rates than non-Dalit populations; and 

\Wiereas the HD7iHDS epidemic is India is massive and 
Dalits and Tribals are significantly affected by HD7 
AIDS: Now, therefore, be it 

Strike all after the resolving clause and insert the 


following: 
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1 That it is the sense of Congi’ess that, as the leaders 

2 of the United States and the Republic of India have ex- 

3 pressed commitment to the values of human freedom, de- 

4 mocracy, and the rule of law, it is in the interests of the 

5 United States to address the problem of the treatment of 

6 the Dalits and Tribals in India in order to better meet 

7 mutual social development and human riglits goals by — 

8 (1) raising the issues of caste discrimina- 

9 tion, \iolence against women, and untouch- 

10 ability through diplomatic channels both di- 

1 1 rectly with the Government of India and within 

12 the context of international bodies; 

13 (2) encouraging the United States Agency 

14 for International Development to ensure that 

15 the needs of Dalit organizations are incor- 

16 porated in the planning and implementation of 

17 development projects; 

18 (3) ensuring that projects that positively 

19 impact Dalit and Tribal communities, especially 

20 Dalit women, are developed and implemented; 

21 (4) ensuring that cooperative research pro- 

22 gi’ams targeting rural health care, the HD7 

23 AIDS epidemic, and niral technolog}^ contain 

24 proper focus on the Dalits and Tribals; 
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5 

(5) ensuring' that anyone recehing funding 
in India from the United States Government — 

(A) is aware that it is United States 
Government policy that caste discrimina- 
tion is unacceptable, and that the United 
States is committed to eliminating it; and 

(B) treat all people equally without 
engaging in caste discrimination; 

(6) ensuring that — 

(A) qualified Dalits are in no way dis- 
couraged from working with organizations 
receiving funding in India from the United 
States Government, and that transparent 
and fair recruitment, selection, and career 
development processes are implemented, 
with clear objective criteria; and 

(B) procedures exist to detect and 
remedy any caste discrimination in employ- 
ment conditions, wages, benefits or job se- 
curity for anyone working with organiza- 
tions receiving funding in India from the 
United States Government; 

(7) encouraging United States citizens 
working in India to avoid discrimination toward 
the Dalits in all business interactions; and 
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1 (8) discussing' the issue of caste during bi- 

2 lateral and multilateral meetings, including con- 

3 gi’essional delegations. 
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Amend the title so as to read: “A resolution exfjress- 
ing the sense of the Congi’ess that the United States 
should address the ongoing problem of nntouchability in 
India.”. 
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Chairman Lantos. All members are given leave to insert re- 
marks on the measures into the record should they choose to do so. 

Without objection, the measures reported favorably to the House 
of Representatives and the amendments to those measures which 
the members have before them shall be deemed adopted: H.R. 176, 
the Shirley A. Chisholm United States-Caribbean Educational Ex- 
change Act of 2007, and H.R. 2843, Library of Congress Public Di- 
plomacy Collection Act of 2007. 

Without objection, the chairman is authorized to seek consider- 
ation of the bills that members have before them under suspension 
of the rules, and the amendments to the measures which the mem- 
bers have before them shall be deemed to have been adopted. 

I do wish before we close to note the presence of Ms. Rebiya 
Kadeer, and we are delighted and grateful for her attendance. We 
think very highly of your courageous struggle for human rights. 

[Applause.] 

Chairman Lantos. Ms. Ros-Lehtinen? 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you so much. I join the chairman in 
pointing out the presence of a gracious human rights leader, a 
champion for human rights. It was my great privilege to introduce 
the resolution in the House honoring her courage and her work, 
calling for the immediate release of her children from Chinese cus- 
tody, and I thank you for that. 

Mr. Chairman, I also want to thank you for calling up my resolu- 
tion today expressing opposition to efforts by major natural gas ex- 
porting countries to establish a cartel that would manipulate the 
supply of natural gas to the world market only to be used as an 
instrument of political pressure. 

And also, lastly, the Red Cross resolution concerning the addition 
of Magen David Adorn, specifically recognizing the work of Israel’s 
National Aid Society, which was only included within the inter- 
national movement last year. 

So thank you, Mr. Chairman, for putting all these resolutions 
under the unanimous consent request. 

Chairman Lantos. I want to thank all of my colleagues for an 
extraordinary markup session. 

This session is concluded. 

[Whereupon, at 2:14 p.m. the committee was adjourned.] 
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Material Submitted for the Hearing Record 

Prepared Statements of the Honorable Sheila Jackson Lee, a 
Representative in Congress from the State of Texas 

statement on amendment #1 TO H.R. 2844 — “THE FOOD SECURITY AND AGRICULTURAL 

development act of 2007” 

My amendment contains two simple, but very important, provisions. It states that 
it is U.S. policy to use non-emergency food aid to work to ensure that all members 
of a community, and particularly children, receive proper nutrition. It also recog- 
nizes the importance of non-emergency aid in mitigating the catastrophic effects of 
potential future emergencies. 

Malnutrition remains a significant problem worldwide, particularly among chil- 
dren. According to the United Nations World Food Programme, severe acute mal- 
nutrition affects an estimated 20 million children under five worldwide. It kills ap- 
proximately one million children each year, or an average of one every thirty sec- 
onds. According to UNICEF Director Ann M. Veneman, malnutrition plays some 
part in 53% of all deaths of children under five. When an emergency situation does 
arise, malnutrition increases dramatically and kills most quickly. 

These statistics are absolutely staggering. They are also unnecessary. The World 
Food Programme estimates that, when implemented on a large scale and combined 
with hospital treatment for children who suffer complications, a community-based 
approach to combating malnutrition could save the lives of hundreds of thousands 
of children each year. 

My amendment recognizes the need to meet a community’s nutritional needs, par- 
ticularly those of the children. It highlights the need for non-emergency assistance 
to address these devastating, long-term deficiencies. 

There are strong links between a lack of development and the effects of humani- 
tarian emergencies, and the second part of my amendment highlights these. This 
legislation takes the very important step of setting aside $600,000,000 specifically 
for non-emergency programs, recognizing the need to finance development. We must 
act to ensure that the world’s most vulnerable populations have access to the long- 
term solutions that will permit them to fight off hunger, not just in the immediate 
aftermath of a catastrophe, but in the years and decades to come. 

Emergency assistance is absolutely crucial, and neither my amendment nor this 
bill seeks to detract from its importance in any way. When a crisis hits and children 
and families are starving, there is no time to lose. However, such interventions do 
not solve global hunger; instead, they address the symptoms and bi-products of long- 
term food instability. I believe we must make every effort to combat these under- 
l 3 dng problems, even as we also work to meet emerging emergency demands 
throughout the world. 

My amendment seeks to draw attention to the link between providing develop- 
ment aid now, and minimizing the catastrophic effects of emergencies later. Non- 
emergency assistance helps communities combat food insecurity; it helps them de- 
velop the capacity they need to respond effectively to changing circumstances. While 
some emergencies, such as those caused by extreme weather, are unavoidable, by 
reducing the long-term food instability of a community, we can help to minimize the 
devastating effects of these emergencies. 

In our own nation, when Hurricane Katrina hit, we saw that it was the most vul- 
nerable communities, and the most vulnerable members of communities, that were 
worst affected. While we cannot, here in Congress, work to ensure that another hur- 
ricane will never hit the American south; we can help build the capacity of local 
communities to survive any emergencies that might arise. The same is true world- 
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wide; non-emergency assistance can work to ensure that communities will not be 
as devastated when an emergency does strike. 

My amendment highlights this fact. It draws attention to the fact that, by build- 
ing long-term capacity, we are reducing the likelihood that we will have to provide 
large amounts of emergency assistance in the future. 

I believe that my amendment improves this legislation by highlighting these two 
important components of U.S. non-emergency food aid. I urge my colleagues to join 
me in supporting this amendment. 

Thank you, and I yield back the balance of my time. 

STATEMENT ON AMENDMENT #2 TO H.E. 2844 — “THE FOOD SECURITY AND AGRICULTURAL 

DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 2007” 

Mr. Chairman, my amendment is very simple, but I believe it to be extremely im- 
portant. It amends the section of the bill that requires coordination and integration 
between different foreign assistance programs, and it states that assistance shall 
also be coordinated and integrated in the recipient country with other donors, in- 
cluding international and regional organizations and other donor countries. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe in the importance of multilateral engagement, and in the 
immense value of working with other concerned parties. Hunger and malnutrition 
are truly global problems, and, while I strongly urge the United States to be a lead- 
er in combating both, it is not the only world actor. International organizations, like 
the United Nations, are actively combating global hunger through a number of dif- 
ferent organs including the World Food Programme, the Food and Agriculture Orga- 
nization, and the World Health Organization. Additionally, regional organizations, 
such as the African Union (AU) and the New Partnership for Africa’s Development 
(NEPAD), play a crucial role in efforts to eradicate hunger. 

This amendment does not require that the U.S. funds provided under this section 
be used to fund these international programs. The U.S. already makes substantial 
contributions to these important programs; in 2006, the United States contributed 
$1,125,000,000, or about 40 percent of total donor contributions, to the World Food 
Program. My amendment simply highlights the need to coordinate efforts with other 
donors working in a recipient country. I believe that this will help ensure that the 
funds provided by this legislation are used to the meiximum effect in beneficiary 
countries. 

I believe that multilateral engagement needs to be an important component of 
U.S. foreign aid. I urge my colleagues to support this important amendment. 

Thank you, and I yield back the balance of my time. 


Prepared Statement of the Honorable Jeff Fortenberry, a Representative 
IN Congress from the State of Nebraska 

Mr. Chairman, I was detained and not present for the Committee’s votes on H.R. 
1400. Had I been present, I would have voted yes on the Manager’s amendment and 
yes on the Ackerman amendment. 
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